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PREFACE 

It has been pointed out to me that the title 
of this volume is more or less a guet-apens^ and 
that some definite information regarding the 
nature of the " Plagues and Pleasures " to which 
it refers ought to be given to the unwary 
reader, lest he should waste his time in the 
quest of stirring tales of tiger-hunts, pig-sticking, 
and snipe-shooting, or humorous anecdotes illus- 
trative of the peculiarities of human beings, only 
to find that the narrative deals solely with the 
ways of some common invertebrate animals and 
the characters of certain tropical plants and 
seasons. It must at once be confessed that there 
is nothing of an exciting nature in the following 
pages, the contents of which consist in a great 
measure of notes accumulated during the course 
of many happy years in India; but at least it 
may be said in their favour that they are not 
founded on the shifting sands of memory, and 
represent the outcome of contemporaneous records 
of careful personal observations. 

vu 



viii PREFACE 

It is not the happy fate of all Europeans in 
India to meet with hair-breadth escapes or thrilling 
adventures ; but most of them have spare moments 
of leisure from official and social duties which 
might be profitably and happily spent in the 
study of the nature and habits of the common 
animals and plants of their adopted country. It 
is quite true that a taste for Natural History is 
in great measure an inborn endowment, but it 
is one which is originally present in very different 
d^rees of development, and which may long lie 
dormant unless it have been encouraged in the 
youth of its owner. But even the feeblest germs 
of it may be called into activity at almost any 
time of life ; and, to any one who has ever realised 
the joy of the " hours of quiet breathing " which 
it brings with it, it is almost a duty to strive to 
share the boon with others, and thereby to 
introduce them to "troops of friends," whose 
numbers steadily increase with the flight of time, 
who never change, never grow any older, but 
return year after year in immortal youth. 

ToRMouNT^ Torquay, 
May lit, 1907. 
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PLAGUES AND PLEASURES OF 

LIFE IN BENGAL 



INTRODUCTION 

There is no creature so small and abject^ that it representeth not 
the goodness of God. Thomas 1 Kempis. 

The beasts, birds, and other vertebrate animals 
frequenting Indian gardens are more apt to attract 
careless observation than their invertebrate asso- 
ciates, and hence usually appear in the fore- 
groimd of the mental pictures which survive the 
itive influenc e of prolonjzed absence fro m the 
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smelling "green bugs" may remain to compete 

with those of great stretches of jungle brave in the 

flaunting wings of countless gorgeous butterflies, or 
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INTRODUCTION 

There is no creature so small and abject^ that it representeth not 
the goodness of God. Thomas 1 Kempis. 

The beasts, birds, and other vertebrate animals 
frequenting Indian gardens are more apt to attract 
careless observation than their invertebrate asso- 
ciates, and hence usually appear in the fore- 
groimd of the mental pictures which survive the 
destructive influence of prolonged absence from the 
places in which they were formed, whilst lower 
phases of animal life are very hkely to be remembered 
only as causes of annoyance or of exceptional and 
startling displays of beauty on a large scale. Vivid 
memories of nights when sleep was rendered 
impossible by innumerable bites, stinging like the 
pricks of little red-hot needles and announcing the 
irruption of hosts of red ants; of evenings on 
which the air was all a-flutter with the gauzy wings 
of aspiring termites, or rendered dreadful by swarms 
of monstrous flying cockroaches or legions of evil- 
smelling "green bugs" may remain to compete 
with those of great stretches of jungle brave in the 

flaunting wings of countless gorgeous butterflies, or 

1 



2 INTRODUCTION 

blazing up fitfully under the consentaneous flashing 
of thronging fireflies, — visions of such exceptional 
events may persist; but, as a rule, the common, 
small experiences of a life spent among myriads 
of strange and interesting creatures are very soon 
curiously blurred when they cease to be of daily 
occurrence. 

Even when much attention has been directed to 
them, the need of some contemporaneous record of 
results is still more urgent here than in connection 
with the study of the life-history of higher animals. 
The mere size of retinal images seems to afiect the 
duration of visual memory, images of large dimen- 
sions giving rise to more lasting mental impressions 
than those produced by smaller ones, probably 
because they stimulate a larger number of sensitive 
elements. This alone would have been enough 
to enforce the necessity for immediate record of 
observations on minute animals, but the need is 
greatly enhanced by the bewildering abundance 
and variety in which such organisms occur and the 
corresponding multiplication of distracting and con- 
flicting impressions which they occasion. A very 
little trouble and perseverance is, however, enough 
to furnish endless amusement for spare moments 
and to secure a record which, in after times and 
altered surroundings, may serve to revive the 
conviction that, without their multiform and 
multitudinous population of insects and other small 
creatures, tropical gardens would be wanting in 
much of their interest and aesthetic value. The 
following pages are founded on notes gathered 
during the course of twenty-nine happy years in 
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India. They were originally put together for the 
sake of the purely selfish pleasure of recalling 
golden hours and experiences of a period ''when 
hope and health were strongest," but they will 
serve a more worthy end should they in any degree 
help to advertise a source of ceaseless interest and 
occupation for the leisure hours of others who 
are still fortunate enough to be residents in the 
''delicious East" 
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CHAPTER I 

WASPS AND BEES 

Cric — Cric — I think I hear the wasps overhead. 

Pippa Passes. 

The soft^ small unfrighted hee. 

Sardello. 

When^ his thighs with sweetness laden^ 
From the meadows comes the hee. 

Fly Leaves, 

Very few tropical insects invite attention more 
insistently than various kinds of wasps and bees. 
They rarely boast of the superb dimensions and 
wonderftil colouring of moths and butterflies ; but 
they are sometimes strikingly beautiful, and are 
almost always highly attractive owing to their 
amazing energy and intelligence and to the facilities 
which their fsimiliar, not to say intrusive, habits 
offer for intimate acquaintance. Butterflies only 
accidentally stray into houses, and though many 
different kmds of moths often enter them in order 
to immolate themselves before the shrines of lamps 
and candles, or as ungrateftd guests who abuse 
hospitality by injuring the property of their enter- 
tainers, they never yield the ftinds of dispassionate 
interest and amusement which are constantly 
provided by intrusive hymenoptera. 
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The moths, whose larvas play havoc among 
treasured furs, carpets, or costly embroideries, 
doubtless supply endless occupation in attempts to 
limit their ravages ; but their manners and customs 
are by no means alluring, and the injuries which 
they inflict are too serious to form a subject for 
philosophic contemplation. But when solitary 
wasps come bustling in to convert keyholes into 
nurseries and larders filled with grubs or spiders 
and plastered up with clay; or a bee insists on 
converting the pencil*holder on a notebook or 
sketching-block into a series of cells, separated by 
earthen walls and stored with glutinous honey, — 
the injury is trifling and easily remedied, and the 
interest attending observation of the means by 
which it is effected far more than makes good the 
temporary inconvenience connected with it. It is 
an easy matter to protect rarely used keyholes by 
gumming strips of paper over them during the 
season at which they are likely to be invaded ; 
the presence of their proper contents will always 
secure pencil-holders from attack, and should they 
have been left unguarded and joyfully appropriated, 
very little trouble is enough to restore them to 
their normal state. It would, then, be indeed 
churlish not to welcome the loudly humming notes 
which annually herald the onset of summer and 
announce the arrival of hosts of eager creatures 
hurrying round in search of suitable sites for their 
nests, or labouring along under the burden of 
loads of clay or stores of provisions for their 
larders. 

One of the commonest solitary wasps to \'isit 
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European houses in Calcutta is a relatively large 
insect, clothed in a suit of rich, warm brown, and 
with a brilliant yellow head. The hot weather 
has barely had time to assert itself before insects 
of this kind begin to hurry in through the widely 
open doors and windows to explore the surfaces 
of chairs, tables, and other pieces of furniture in 
eager quest of convenient foundations for their 
buildings. Their search does not usually last long, 
as they are not troubled by any shyness or desire 
of seclusion, and are very catholic in their choice. 
Any fairly smooth wooden surface seems to satisfy 
them, and, when a site has once been fixed upon, 
they are quite ready to encounter frequent dis- 
turbance and repeated obstruction in the course of 
their work rather than abandon it in favour of any 
new and, as it might have been supposed, happier 
one. Should a spot on one of the drawers of a 
writing-table in constant use have been chosen, the 
builder may at times seem to be somewhat puzzled 
by the frequent movements to which it is subject ; 
and when the top or sides of the well have been 
preferred, the presence or absence of the knees of 
the owner may give rise to passing bewilderment. 
But, in spite of this, the work goes on unless it be 
violently interrupted; and even then, even when 
the outcome of much time and toil has been ruth- 
lessly done away, attempts to replace it are often 
perseveringly repeated again and again before the 
idea of giving in dawns upon the mind of the 
indefatigable architect. In such circumstances it 
is fortunate that the insects are very little inclined 
to use their really formidable jaws and stings save 
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in securing materials for building or in paral3rsing 
the caterpillars with which they store their cdls ; 
it would be no joke to have an irascible British 
wasp insisting on building on a writing-table. 

The cells are highly finished structures, and are 
laid down in the shape of rows of little earthen 
pots with short necks. The chamber which is first 
built, and which sometimes remains solitary, has 
a body of evenly rounded contour, and presents a 
strong likeness to a miniatiu*e specimen of one 
of the common earthenware gahrOs used by the 
natives of India for holding water, milk, or other 
liquids ; but where a row of cells is constructed, 
all but the first are more or less compressed, because 
one wall is supplied by the side of the preceding 
member in the series. In consequence of this it 
is only in the first cell that the cavity is a rounded 
one, whilst in all the others it is narrow and 
bounded by walls which on one side are convex 
and on the other concave according as they present 
towards the beginning or end of the row. Each 
group of cells thus comes to take the form of a 
ridge of clay with fluted sides, convex ends, and 
an upper surface bearing a line of projections, 
corresponding with the necked openings of the 
individual cavities before they have been sealed 
up. The convex ends of the ridge, of course, 
represent the outer and disengaged walls of the 
first and last chambers in the series. 

The builders of these structures, like all their 
nearest relatives, have very long and strong leg:;, 
which are specially adapted to facilitate the work 
of building and storing their chambers. It is o¥dng 
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to this peculiarity that they are able to carry about 
great lumps of clay or bulky caterpillars firmly 
grasped by the front pair of limbs, whilst the others 
remain free and make it easy for them to alight and 
to carry out all the complicated movements which 
are called for in constructing and filling the cells. 
The amount of work which is put through in a very 
short time is truly astonishing, and well fitted to 
excite wonder at the store of energy which must 
be laid up within the bodies of the labourers, who 
have no hankering after Eight Hours' Bills or 
other artificial restrictions to interfere with their 
ceaseless activity from early dawn until &x on into 
the dusk of the late evening. When a wasp has 
once settled down to build, she seems hardly to 
allow herself a moment's rest, and to have no 
thought of anything save continuous and strenuous 
toil until her whole set of cells has been finished, 
stored, and sealed up. I w&s once hard-hearted 
enough to kill a worker, who had just brought 
in a pellet of wet clay to an unfinished celL She 
weighed four grains and her burden one and a half, 
a load equivalent to one of over fifty pounds to a 
man of ten stone in weight ; and these figures do 
not, of course, represent the relative eiq>enditure of 
effort in the two cases, seeing that the insect carries 
her load through the air. A weight of fifty pounds 
is a fair load for a healthy man, even for a compara- 
tively short time, but the insects go on continuously 
hurrying about with their burdens from dawn to 
sunset, save during the brief pauses called for by 
the work of plastering. It is always interesting to 
notice the fierce energy with which the work of 
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building is conducted while the insect holds on to 
her edifice by means of her four hinder legs, clasps 
the clay between the front pair, and, with these and 
her strong jaws, moulds and spreads it, filling the 
air as she does so with loud, shrill humming. 

The construction of each cell — that is, of each 
but the first one of a series, which naturally takes 
somewhat more time, because it is built up without 
any help from pre-existing ones — occupies about 
three hours; for example, a cell which was begun 
at 7.80 a.m. one morning was finished by 10.45. 
After the walls have been built up and curved 
inwards above so as to leave only a small opening, 
this is surrounded by a prominent ridge, which at 
first is vertical, but is afterwards turned outwards 
whilst the clay is still plastic In order to secure 
this the worker thrusts her head well down into the 
opening, presses her chin firmly against the ridge, 
and then spms rapidly round and round, humming 
loudly as she goes. When satisfied that the work 
has been thoroughly done, she withdraws her head 
from the opening, closes her wings, turns right 
round, and finally thrusts her long-stalked abdomen 
down into the inside of the cell in order to attach 
an egg to one or other point on the walls a little 
beneath the level at which they begin to curve 
inwards. The business of la3dng is usually finished 
within a couple of minutes, and then the mother 
wastes not a moment on rest, but at once rushes 
out in quest of stores of food to stock the larder of 
her expected child. 

The time spent over this part of her labours 
naturally varies greatly with the quantity of suit- 
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able prey which she meets with, and the distance 
at which it lies ; but in any case it extends over 
some hours, and may sometimes last for several 
days. In favourable circumstances, a cell which 
has been finished early in the forenoon may be 
folly stored by the following evening; but even 
when this is the case, it is not usually closed until 
the next morning. The contents invariably consist 
of green caterpillars, long, green " loopers '' being 
apparently r^arded with special &vour. Each 
cell, after having been stored, is finally sealed up 
by means of a thick plug of clay, which is easily 
fitted into place owing to the out-turned edges of 
the rim surrounding the opening ; and no sooner has 
this been done than the insect begins to build anew. 
The clay which forms the walls of the ceUs 
very soon sets, and becomes so hard that it seems 
strange that each chamber should not become a 
vault in which the wasp which is developed within 
it is permanently entombed ; but, as a rule, the 
fabric readily yields under the energetic assaults 
to which it is exposed from the strong jaws of the 
young insects when their proper time for emerging 
has come. This, however, is by no means in- 
variably the case, and it is not uncommon to find 
certain of the chambers, in a row of cells from 
which most of the inmates have long since escaped, 
containing the shrivelled mummies of insects who 
have not been strong enough to work their way 
out. Whenever a young wasp matures it forthwith 
sets about attacking some point in the walls of its 
nursery, rasping down the clay with its strong 
jaws so as to convert it into fine powder which 
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falls to the bottom of the cell or, after perforation 
has taken place, descends outside to form little 
heaps on the surfaces of any objects beneath. On 
first escaping from their prisons the young insects 
are usually thickly coated with dust, and spend 
some time in cleaning themselves and stretching 
and airing their soft and crumpled wings before 
launching out into flight 

When a mother-wasp has finished a row of cells 
to her satisfaction, she no longer remains in con- 
stant attendance, but, in certain cases at least, she 
certainly continues to exercise some supervision 
over it. In one case, which was specially watched, 
the opening by which a young wasp had escaped 
from its cell in the morning was careftilly sealed 
up again during the course of the next few hours ; 
and on the following day, when the new plug 
had been removed and another cell containing 
an immature insect had been partly opened, the 
damage was in both instances promptly made good. 
The inmates of a row of cells usually escape at 
intervals of two or three days' duration, but the 
exact length of the pauses between successive exits 
naturally varies with the time which was spent 
in building and storing the individual chambers. 
Where the rows are exceptionally long, it sometimes 
happens that, whilst the indefatigable mother is 
still hard at work at one end, her eldest children 
are already emerging at the other. 

Throughout the whole course of building the 
strictest economy of labour is observed. Should 
the surface which has been chosen as a foundation 
be a rough one, its inequalities are careftdly levelled 
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up by a layer of clay ; but when it is smooth, such 
a flooring is omitted and the walls are started 
directly from it. The sites chosen for building are 
usually stable ones, but a heedless architect will 
now and then make an injudicious selection, and I 
have known an instance in which a row of ceUs 
was established on the edges of the closed pages 
of a book* 

Almost as common as the wasp whose habits 
have just been described is another intruder who 
invades houses at the same time of year. She 
is a beautiful black and yellow creature, with a 
peculiarly long and slender waist, and, like her 
relative, comes in, not in quest of prey, but in 
order to look for convenient places in which to 
build. Her cells are of a somewhat rudimentary 
nature, and consist of simple tubes, rounded off at 
one end and remaining ftilly open at the other 
until they have been stocked and are ready to be 
sealed up. They are sometimes attached to wooden 
surfaces, but oftener to the plaster of roofs and 
walls, where, during the course of the casual 
processes of repair conducted by native workmen, 
they are often covered by layers of whitewash as 
though they formed an integral feature in the 
building in which they are situated. Their struc- 
ture as well as their form is rather rude, for the 
walls are not evenly plastered, but show a series of 
ridges and furrows corresponding with the succes- 
sive layers of pellets of clay which have been 
worked up into them. Moreover, they often show 
very distinct evidence of waste of material ; and 
in cases where several tiers of ceUs have been laid 
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down, the masses of clay heaped up around them 
frequently make the whole structure look more 
like an amorphous lump of dried mud than the 
result of elaborate architectural effort It is note- 
worthy that this defective talent for building is 
not the only sign of inferior mental evolution in 
these insects ; for they do not seem to have ftilly 
realised the advantages which their long and 
slender waists confer upon them, seeing that they 
think it necessary to go completely down into the 
interior of their cells in order to lay, and must 
thus expose themselves to quite unnecessary risks 
of being taken unawares. Each cell when finished 
receives an egg, and is then filled with spiders 
and sealed up. Spiders of many different kinds, 
so long as they are of suitable size, seem to be 
equally acceptable, and the process of storing does 
not take long. Cells from which the young insect 
have escaped are very often sealed up anew, but 
whether this repair is aimless or implies renewed 
use I do not know (Plate II.). 

Many other sorts of solitary wasps abound 
during the hot weather and rainy season, and 
some of them are almost as constant visitors in 
European houses as the two insects which have 
just been described. There is one small creature 
who has a depraved love for empty tobacco-pipes, 
and, on finding one, carefully plugs the inner 
end of the stem, builds a partial ceiling across 
the upper part of the bowl, deposits an egg and 
store of spiders in the chamber and then closes it 
with more of the same shining, white cement 
used in her earlier works and seemingly obtained 
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fix)m the limewash of neighbouring walls. The 
temptation to punish the intrusion by a practical 
jest is almost irresistible ; it is so easy to remove 
the pipe £ix)m the rack or other place which it 
occupies, and so amusing to observe the astonish- 
ment of its tenant when she returns to find her 
nest gone, and wanders round in perplexity until 
it is replaced and joyfiilly recognised. In this 
and many other cases the amount of actual 
building which is called for is very small. In it 
the cell can be completed by the introduction 
of a small plug below and a thin ceiling above, 
but a Uttle more work is necessary where the 
spaces which are chosen are either open tubes 
or tunnels of more or less acutely elliptical 
outline ; for, in the first case, a complete floor 
must be laid down, and, in the second, parts of 
the walls have also to be supplied. The crevices 
abounding in loose bundles of papers, and the 
larger spaces often present at the backs of books, 
or between the pages of carelessly treated ones, 
are very often appropriated by wasps bent on 
nesting. A brilliantly metaUic creature once took 
to infesting my laboratory, humming and buzzing 
about in seemingly great anxiety. At intervals 
her music ceased and was replaced by a strange, 
shrill, rustling sound, which appeared to issue from 
a large file of papers, and, on opening this up, a 
clay-nest was found to be wedged in between two 
of the sheets. Its cavity was of a roughly tubular 
contoiur, and was subdivided into a number of 
shallow cells, separated by clay partitions and 
filled with spiders of many different species, one 

2 
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of them in each chamber, having a white, glisten- 
ing egg firmly attached to its body. In this 
case the ends of the nest and the partition-walls 
had been wholly built up by the wasp, but the 
walls were in great part formed by the neighboiur- 
ing surfaces of paper. The amount of building 
required for the completion of the cells in such 
situations necessarily varies considerably with the 
exact contour of the spaces which have been 
chosen. Where these are nearly tubular mere 
cementing layers of clay will serve to complete 
the waUs by fixing the opposite surfaces of paper 
to one another; but when the original cavity is 
acutely elliptical, walls of some thickness must be 
built up in order to do so. 

Besides those who invade houses with a view 
to nesting in them, other kinds of solitary wasps 
often appear as casual visitors, who are generally 
in search of spiders and common domestic 
insects ; and out-of-doors myriads of them are 
ceaselessly roaming round with tireless energy. 
Hosts of slender creatures — some banded in strong 
dead colours, and others gleaming in metallic 
radiance of green, blue, or ruddy gold — are for 
ever hastening about as though possessed by 
very devils of activity and impatience, causing 
them, even when otherwise at rest, to go on 
perpetually flicking their wings to and fro under 
the influence of sudden explosions of nervous force. 
One of the most conspicuous of them is a very 
large, fierce insect, with a body shining in metaUic 
lustre of deep blue and green, and wings which 
cast fiery golden reflections from their polished 
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surfEu^es. It is often to be met with rushiQg to 
and fro over gravelled walks or dry earth, and 
is now and then tempted to enter houses in search 
of the great cockroaches who infest them, and 
who seem to be a highly valued prey. Indeed, 
they are so often used as a source of food for 
the larvs that the natives of India look upon the 
mature wasps as affording unequivocal examples 
of transmigrations in which the vital essence is 
transferred from one organism to another and 
quite difierent one. It is quite exciting to watch 
a wasp of this kind fiercely quartering round over 
a road, her wings quivering and her antenna 
trembling with eagerness. Should she come across 
any small mound of loose earth cast up by some 
desirable burrowing insect, she instantly throws 
herself upon it, tears up the soil with her jaws, 
and shovels it aside by means of vigorous kicks, 
so that within a very short time she has almost 
disappeared in the excavation. Every now and 
then she backs out to take a run over the surface, 
and should another heap present itself, her attention 
is often distracted, and a new attack undertaken ; 
but, as a rule, it is soon abandoned, and she returns 
to labour away at the first place until she either 
secures her prey or gives up the business in despair, 
and flies off to some new hunting-ground. Speci- 
mens of another species are sometimes to be seen 
clasping great fat spiders to their bosoms whilst 
they run quickly about over the floors of rooms 
in a way which would be impossible were it not 
for the length and strength of their legs. 

One very smaU wasp is always on the outlook 
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for deserted combs of the common yellow hornet^ 
and, with shrill hunming, appropriates the empty 
cells, stores them with ^gs and food, and roo£s 
them in with a bright red material apparently 
consisting of fine brick-dust worked up into a 
cement. Surfaces of loose earth are constantly 
haunted by many difierent kinds of wasps, some- 
times as places in which nests may be dug out, 
but oftener as preserves abounding in spiders and 
small insects. One of these diggers is particularly 
handsome owing to the brilliant vermilion colour 
of its body, which makes a bright patch among the 
dull grey and brown tints of the surromiding soil 
In another species sober hues prevail, the body 
being banded in black and white, so as to be hardly 
visible whilst the insect is at work ; and it is fortu- 
nate for such a persevering miner that this should 
be so, as she is a small and somewhat feeble 
creature, and requires all the aid of protective 
colouring to save her fipom attack whilst partly 
buried in shallow tunnels or backing out of deeper 
ones. She digs most energetically, scraping out 
the soil with her forelegs, and tearing off Uttle 
bits of it with her jaws. All the time, however, 
she is keenly alert and nervously apprehensive of 
being taken unawares. Every now and then she 
interrupts her work in order to clean herself from 
dust and have a sharp look round for any impend- 
ing danger. The tunnels are soon carried to such 
a depth that the workers completely disappear 
within them, only backing outwards at intervals in 
order to discharge loads of earth over the edges 
of the openings. 
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An almost endless field for interesting study 
presents itself in connection with the curious dif- 
ferences in habit, and of what we can hardly 
but regard as intellect, which are to be met with 
among the members of this group of insects. In 
some cases we find them building up highly elabo- 
rate edifices almost entirely by their own eflforts ; 
in others selecting sites in which their ends may be 
attained with minimal toil ; and in some of these, 
seeming to &il to reap the fiill benefit of their 
choice and expending needless time and work 
under the influence of a persistent instinct for 
independent architecture even where there is no 
longer any need for it. It is an open question 
whether instances in which cells are independently 
built, or those in which they are in great part 
formed by neighbouring surfaces, should be re- 
garded as indicating a superior degree of mental 
endovmient in the builders. A more elaborate 
technique is called for in those cases in which 
whole cells are built up, but a higher sense of the 
advantage of economy of labour is clearly indicated 
by the choice of sites in which very little need be 
done in order to complete them. 

Of the social wasps occurring in houses and 
gardens in Calcutta, much the commonest are the 
so-caUed " yellow hornets," who so constantly enter 
rooms and so often build up their great combs 
beneath the sun-shades of windows and on the 
beams and shutters of verandahs. They are quite 
as abundant and intrusive as the common wasps of 
the British Islands, but luckily have none of their 
vicious irritability, so that it is rare indeed to hear 
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any complaints of injury attending their visits. 
During the many years which I spent in India I 
was only once stung by one of them, and then the 
assault was certainly conmiitted in circumstances 
which rendered it a very venial offence. The 
wonted mildness of these wasps naturally gives 
rise to toleration of their presence and to a 
tendency to treat them in very ofi-hand fashion, and 
my misadventure took place in consequence of this. 
One morning, when a number of them were flying 
about over the breakfast-table and were being 
roughly brushed aside if they came too near, one 
was accidentally caught between two of my fingers, 
and not unnaturally resented the pressure and 
made free use of her sting. Even on the rare 
occasions on which such an event occurs, little 
harm follows, as the venom is so feeble as to cause 
very little pain or swelling. Just as in England, 
the onset of the cold weather is the season at which 
there is the greatest risk of stings, because the 
insects are then stupid and sluggish, and at the 
same time much inclined to infest the interior of 
houses in search of sheltered nooks in which to 
hibernate. I was once much startled when, on 
suddenly removing a quilted cover which had for 
some time been thrown over a large microscope, I 
found that the inner surface was tenanted by a large 
colony of wasps who had taken up their winter- 
quarters there. It is, therefore, always weU at this 
time of year to be prepared for their presence in 
unexpected places, and to exercise some caution in 
handling the fringes of pankhas, the folds of table- 
cloths, and the cushions of tables and chairs. 
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During mid-winter they are hardly ever visible, 
but many survive and are ready to come out 
fix)m their lurking-places. Whenever the tem- 
perature rises steadily with the arrival of spring, 
they begin to appear, and by the middle of 
March they are already busily building. In 
most cases the work is started by a single wasp, 
but sometimes two or three take part in it fix)m 
the outset. A copartnery of three insects was 
certainly concerned in the foundation of a comb 
which was once built in a screw-pine in the portico 
of my house. When first noticed the comb con- 
sisted of six shallow, saucer-like cells, each of which 
contained an adherent, white, oval egg. A fort- 
night later the work was still being carried on by 
the three original wasps, and no young ones had 
yet come out, but the first cells had been consider- 
ably deepened, and several new ones had been 
added to them. Even later, when the comb had 
become comparatively large, it still remained in the 
hands of the three old insects. The first few cells 
were firmly attached to a leaf by means of a tough, 
flexible stalk of a shining brown colour and a tex- 
ture quite unlike that of the paper forming the 
walls of the chambers. The stalks by means of 
which the combs are attached always present these 
characters, and, as originally laid down, form the 
stems of the first cells, each of which, thus, for a 
time looks like an inverted egg-cup. As fi-esh 
cells are added to the comb the stalk is made 
a Uttle thicker, and for a time seems to be 
fairly proportionate to the body which is suspended 
fix>m it ; but as this increases in diameter and 
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thickness, and is loaded with young wasps, it 
soon appears strange that the slender cord should 
be able to bear such a massive and heavy burden. 
As time goes on the combs often become very 
thick, and many of them attain diameters of many 
inches in extent, but, in spite of this, they remain 
firmly attached, although their pedicles have not 
been appreciably thickened, and no secondary ones 
have been added to reinforce them. 

The combs are usually fixed to the under siu^aces 
of large, strong leaves, such as those of palms or 
screw-pines, or to the beams and laths in the roofs 
and shutters of verandahs, and are rarely to be met 
with actually within the rooms of European houses. 
Now and then, however, a wasp will find the store 
of building-material provided by the woodwork and 
paper in a room too alluring to be neglected, and 
will begin to build there. One which had yielded 
to this temptation came to an untimely end in my 
book-room shortly after she had set to work. She 
elected to build in one of the lockers of my writing- 
table, which she could readily enter whenever the 
door was left ajar, and which contained an abun- 
dance of convenient brown wrapping-paper. Her 
work had gone on for some time gaily, and whilst 
rasping away noisily at the handy stock of paper 
she was doubtless congratulating herself on the 
wisdom of her choice, when unhappily one of the 
servants, in the course of doing out the room, 
tightly closed the door at a time when she was 
within the locker ; and when I opened it a few days 
later she was already Ipng dead and dry beneath 
her unfinished comb. 
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The combs are not provided with any special 
covering, but they are little liable to injury from 
rain, as the mouths of the cells always face directly 
downwards, and the under siu^aces of the leaves 
or beams to which they are attached project over 
them, so as to be very efficiently protective. The 
walls and inner or upper ends of the cells are 
formed of tough grey paper, which is somewhat 
thicker on the upper surface of the comb than 
in the partitions separating the individual chambers. 
The following characters were presented by one 
large comb which was taken whilst additions were 
still being made to it. It was nearly circular in 
outline, with a diameter of five inches and a depth 
of two and a half in the central and thickest part. 
The disc was suspended from a twig beneath a 
thick awning of the poUshed, leathery leaves of 
an Ixora by a slender, shining, almost black stalk 
about half an inch in length. It was formed of 
cells, some still open below and tenanted by eggs 
and larvfiB, whilst others were sealed up, and con- 
tained pupae or young wasps almost ready to 
emerge. Even in the thickest part of the comb 
only a single tier of true cells was present, but 
they were of considerable depth and subdivided 
into several superimposed chambers by partitions 
of silky webbing attached to the side-walls. In 
the case of the outer or lower chambers, especially 
those which were still empty or only contained ova, 
the partitions were usually firmly attached all round ; 
but in some of them, and in all the deeper ones, 
they had been converted into hinged valves, owing 
to partial separation from the paper of the walls 
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These structural peculiarities are the outcome of 
the fact that the parent wasps do not waste time 
in waiting for the emergence of the successive 
broods of young ones fix)m the cells, but go on 
continuously adding to the depth of the latter, 
and depositing new eggs in their lower or outer 
ends, so that at different depths within the tube 
of a single cell a recently deposited egg and a 
young wasp may be met with simultaneously. 
So long as any young one retains the larval stage, 
and must be fed, its cell must of course remain 
open; but when it is about to pass through the 
series of changes leading; to maturity it retires to 
the deeper pT of its chamber, and then spins 
a silky web attached to the walls and shutting off 
the open end of the tube. The originally simple 
cell is now subdivided into two chambers — the 
inner one containing a young insect, and the outer 
one shallow, open, and at first empty. The parent 
wasps at once proceed to deepen the outer chamber 
by adding fresh stores of paper to its walls, and 
whenever it has attained a suitable depth an egg 
is deposited within it. The egg is attached to 
some point on the side-walls, and presently hatches 
a grub, which has usually become of some size 
before the older insect in the inner chamber is 
ready to come out. Its bulk, however, is not 
sufficient to prevent the escape of the young wasp 
after it has converted the partition closing its 
chamber into a hinged door by gnawing through 
the silky tissue along one part of its attachment 
to the paper walls of the tube. The grub in the 
outer chamber must of course be squeezed and 
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pushed about whilst its relative forces its way 
out, but afterwards finds itself just as it was before 
being hustled; for the tissue of the partition is 
quite strong enough to form a continuous inner 
waU to the chamber even after it has been partly 
separated fix)m its attachments. As processes of 
this kind are repeated, the tubes of the combs 
gradually lengthen, their deeper portions being 
occupied by valved and empty spaces, and their 
outer ends containing closed chambers inhabited 
by young wasps, and open ones in which are grubs 
or eggs. In many cases, however, the combs are 
tenanted, not only by their proper inmates, but 
also by the larvae, pupae, and imagos of a beautiftil 
little moth, whose wings are painted in delicate 
shades of ochre and brown-madder (Plate II.). 

It is easy to secure good specimens of the combs 
of such mild and good-tempered creatures as these 
yeUow wasps are, but even in taking them it is just 
as weU to call in the aid of fiimes of hydrocyanic 
acid. By means of them perfect specimens of the 
nests of the most miUtant bees and hornets may 
be obtained without difficulty and with no risk so 
long as the operator avoids incautious inhalation. 
It must, however, be borne in mind in regard to 
nests obtained in this way that, whilst the reagent 
is certainly and fatally toxic to all the mature 
insects and to any young ones contained in open 
cells, it does not usually penetrate sufficiently into 
the interior of closed chambers to slay their inmates, 
and that these are hkely to continue emerging for 
some time, and to occasion a temporary plague in 
their new environment until they have aU escaped. 
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In the case of the comb described above, the 
surface of the disc as it lay on my work-table was 
for some days constantly peopled by young wasps 
cleaning themselves and stretching and drying their 
wings before taking flight. One of the simplest 
and safest ways of using hydrocyanic acid is to 
hang a wid^-n^cked bottle containing lumps of 
good cyanide-ef potassium to the end of a fishing- 
rod, a long billiard-cue, or any stick of sufficient 
length, and then add some strong nitric acid. The 
only points to be specially attended to are to avoid 
inhaling the fiimes as they issue fix)m the bottle, 
and to take care that the salt used is of good 
quality, for in the tropics it is apt to be converted 
into a harmless carbonate unless it has been care- 
fully preserved fix)m fi-ee access of air. When 
such an apparatus has been rigged out it is an easy 
matter to convey it to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the nest or comb which is to be treated, 
and then to pass the end quietly and gradually 
onwards until the mouth of the bottle lies immedi- 
ately beneath it. The results are very striking, 
especially in cases in which large, flat, unprotected 
combs are being dealt with. As the owners come 
streaming in with stores of food and building 
materials and enter the area occupied by the deadly 
vapour, they suddenly collapse and drop down- 
wards, dead or stupefied, in a continuous shower. 
Even in dealing with the most savage insects there 
is no risk of injury so long as perfect immobility 
is maintained, for the nest is wholly undisturbed, 
and the inunediate development of intoxication 
prevents the victims from inquiry into its origin. 
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Very much handsomer, and also very much more 
aggressive insects are the great brown and yellow 
hornets (Plate II.) who often come hawking into 
rooms in search of prey or building materials. Their 
combs are not simple, exposed structures hke those 
of the yellow wasps, but are protected by a strong 
wrapper of rough brownish paper, which in coloiur 
and texture is very like that commonly used in 
drying botanical specimens. In their earlier stages, 
and whilst the comb or combs remain comparatively 
small, the outer covering of the nests has the form 
of an inverted flask, prolonged beneath into a 
tapering neck, and with the cells suspended from 
the inner surface of the dome. A nest in this 
condition was once fixed to the imder surface of a 
bough of a Bougainvillaea in my garden, and when 
taken contained a single comb of cells tenanted 
by grubs, chrysalids, and gUstening white eggs 
adhering by one end to the walls of their chambers. 
As the number of insects in a colony steadily 
increases, a nest of this nature soon ceases to 
provide sufficient accommodation for the growing 
masses of comb, and the form of the outer covering 
is accordingly modified. One very large nest 
which 1 took formed a great cone around the stem 
of a shrub which passed up through it so as to play 
the part of a roof-tree. The lower and broader 
end was thirteen inches in diameter, and the total 
height of the cone was about eighteen inches. 
The walls were, as usual, composed of coarse, 
brownish grey paper, and the cavity contained 
sixteen tiers of combs separated by narrow inter- 
spaces. Building begins on the onset of hot 
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weather in spring, and the number of builders 
goes on steadily increasing until the early part of 
the foUowmg winter. 

These wasps seem to be more purely carnivorous 
than the common yellow ones, and are rarely to be 
found visiting flowers or firuits even when the 
latter cover the ground beneath trees haimted by 
fruit-bats and have been conveniently mangled 
before they felL They are usually too fuUy occu- 
pied in hawking after animal prey to have any time 
to waste on vegetable delicacies, but there are 
certain kinds of flowers whose stores of nectar 
prove too seductive to be neglected and are 
appropriated in characteristically brutal fashion. 
The long tubes of HameUa patens contain large 
quantities of nectar in the lower parts of the 
corollas and are hence frequently plimdered by 
honeysuckers and various kinds of insects. Most 
of these visitors do no harm to their hosts, and the 
honeysuckers, at any rate, amply repay their 
hospitality by convejring poUen from flower to flower 
and securing cross-fertilisation ; but the hornets are 
mere burglars; for, as they are far too bulky to 
travel down the narrow tubes and have not tongues 
long enough to reach the level at which the nectar 
lies, they make a short cut by biting out a piece of 
the waUs. 

The broad fringes of aquatic grasses and other 
weeds round the edges of ponds are for ever 
haunted by hornets roaming round ready to descend 
upon the eggs which imprudent dragon-flies may 
have laid above the surface of the water, or on 
one or other of the countless spiders and small 
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insects who inhabit the jungle. They do not 
even spare their own near relatives in the course of 
their forays, and I once found a party of them 
eagerly rifling the comb of a colony of yeUow 
wasps, which I had been watching fix)m the time 
when it consisted of two or three cells until it had 
become a disc of several inches diameter, attended 
by a host of busy and happy workers. One morning, 
on approaching the group of cannas in which the 
comb lay, I was surprised to see numbers of wasps 
sitting idle and dejected on the neighbouring twigs 
and leaves, whilst others, who were coming in fix)m 
distant hunting-grounds, suddenly drew up when 
close to the nest and flew outwards as though 
terrified. Their behaviour was so strange as to be 
aknost alarming, and it was with some caution that 
I ventured to investigate its cause. The first glance 
beneath the overarching leaves was enough to solve 
the problem, for it showed that the surface of the 
comb was crowded by hosts of marauding hornets 
who were savagely tearing open the cells, draggmg 
out yoimg wasps, grubs, and ova, and either devour- 
ing them on the spot or hurrying off^ with them 
towards their own settlement. Such a scene of 
brutal pillage could only be likened to those which 
were wont to attend the sack of towns in mediaeval 
warfare. The furious energy of the robbers was 
quite terrifying as they came streaming in, fell to 
work tooth and nail, and then hastened ofi^ laden 
with booty. In the evening I removed the comb, 
on which a few disconsolate wasps were sitting as 
though stupefied by their calamity. It presented a 
woefiil aspect; the cells were everywhere broken 
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and tattered, those in the central parts of the disc 
being ahnost completely destroyed, and all save 
one or two empty — a solitary grub and a few stray 
eggs were all that remained to represent the 
flourishing nursery of the previous day. 

During the course of their ceaseless hunts for 
prey, brown hornets very often enter rooms and 
go drifting about, buzzmg loudly, and every now 
and then coming unpleasantly near any one who 
may happen to be present at the time of their 
incursions. Moreover, they are so reckless in their 
flight that they are very apt to rush violently 
against projecting beams in the roof, or the surfaces 
of pankhas, and then fall headlong and in the 
worst of tempers on any object, human or other, 
which may chance to be below. Under such con- 
ditions their presence is open to grave objection, 
and it is always well to have efficient means of 
dealing with them at hand. One of my labora- 
tories in Calcutta was particularly subject to their 
visits, and, as it is almost impossible to carry on 
continuous microscopical observation or delicate 
processes of preparation whilst quivering under the 
nervous stimulation provided by the presence of a 
noisy and ferocious creature, I became quite an 
expert in getting rid of them. After much con- 
sideration and experiment I came to the conclusion 
that a tennis- or racquet-bat is by far the most 
efficient weapon in conflicting with objectionable 
fljdng insects of any considerable size, as by means 
of it they can be cut over at a safe distance and 
either killed outright or so much knocked out of 
time as to be temporarily helpless and easy of 
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despatch. I never had any personal experience 
of the toxic value of the venom of these hornets, 
but, judging by the amount of it which they have 
at command, and the size of the weapons by 
means of which it is administered, it is probable 
that their stings may give rise to serious injury. 
The natives of India certainly beheve that they do 
so, and have a very strong disUke to the presence 
of any colonies of hornets in their immediate 
ndghbourhood, whilst they regard those of common 
yellow wasps with contemptuous indifference. 

Another and very handsome hornet, who occa- 
sionally visits houses in Calcutta, is a great creature 
of a deep red colour. An individual of this kind 
once took to frequenting my bedroom for several 
days. She must apparently have belonged to a 
colony established in the immediate vicinity, for 
her visits were repeated very often, and on one 
occasion she appeared again and again, embracing 
a large grey maggot, and could hardly be per- 
suaded that her nest was not somewhere in the 
room. It was interesting to observe how she held 
her prey — back downwards and firmly grasped 
round the neck — and how viciously she bit it 
every now and then to put a stop to any attempts 
at escape. 

In many parts of Upper India the common 
brown hornets of Calcutta seem, to a great extent, 
to be replaced by splendid creatures who are com- 
paratively rare in Lower Bengal, and usually only 
appear there during exceptionally dry seasons. In 
them the thorax is of a rich bright brown colour, 
and the abdomen almost black, banded and tipped 

3 
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by vivid canary yellow. Unlike their brown rela- 
tives they are singularly placid, good-tempered 
beings ; and it is fortunate that they should be so, 
for, during the midday hours of the season when 
the fiery blasts of the hot wind prevail, they very 
often take shelter in large numbers in the relatively 
cool and moist air of bathrooms in a way which is 
somewhat disconcerting to bathers unused to their 
manners and customs. 

Bees of many kinds and often of great beauty 
aboimd in Indian gardens, and some of them 
frequently build their combs within the rooms of 
inhabited houses. All through the course of the 
hot and rainy seasons a soUtary bee is apt to give 
trouble owing to the desire it has to appropriate 
any small tubular cavities as sites on which to lay 
up masses of sticky brown honey separated by 
thin layers of clay, and various other species are 
always on the look-out for any convenient and 
secure nooks in the woodwork of furniture. One 
enterprising and courageous creature selected a 
site in the bowels of a small but sinftiUy noisy 
cuckoo-clock, and continued to visit it regularly, 
undeterred by the vehement ticking, the cease- 
less motion of the wheels, and the outrageous 
clamours of " the monstrous fowl " when he came 
forth to insist upon the flight of time. 

Most of the common bees to be met with in 
gardens are very inoffensive neighbours ; but it is 
always well to resist the establishment of any 
colonies of the fierce and irritable insects, whose 
huge combs, blackened by thronging workers, are 
so often a terror when hanging from the vaulting 
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of domes and archways in the most interesting 
tombs and masjids in Upper India, or even from 
the roofs of railway stations, where their owners 
seem to be quite indiflferent to the prevailing 
hubbub and to frequent exposure to dense clouds 
of steam from passing engines. Rather formidable 
in appearance but really very innocuous creatures 
are the great carpenter-bees, brave in polished 
armour casting metallic reflections of deep blue, 
vivid green, and fiery gold and bronze, who scoop 
out catacombs in the stems of dead trees, and are 
for ever coming blundering mto neighbouring 
houses, filling the air with deep-toned humming, 
and dashing recklessly up against the walls and 
roofs. During winter they almost wholly disappear, 
but when spring brings continued and steadily 
rising heat they once more emerge from their 
fastnesses, and very soon are as conspicuous and 
intrusive as ever. Though really meaning no 
mischief, they are apt to be somewhat alarming 
to nervous people from the way which they have, 
like the common large humble bees of English 
gardens, of wheeling around the head of any one 
who approaches their settlements, coming closer and 
closer with each successive circuit, and humming 
aloud with most tryingly reverberative energy. 
Their threatening demonstrations are, however, 
mere bluff, and it is quite safe to approach a colony 
so closely as to have fiill opportunity of studying 
all its humours. It is a quaint show to observe 
shining foreheads and gleaming eyes appearing out 
of the gloom of the caverns as workers hurry 
upwards to launch out into the air, or to note the 
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way in which those who come home with stores 
alight and hasten into the narrow tmmels. Every 
fine evening a period of general excitement sets in* 
As the sun goes down, and just before the com-^ 
munity retires for the night, scores of bees are to 
be seen flying far aloft in pairs who seem to be 
making violent love. Whilst a colony is in full 
activity the ground beneath the tree which it 
occupies is always thickly strewn with sawdust, 
and during the day workers are constantly to be 
seen toiling up backwards to the mouths of the 
caverns and shunting loads of rubbish over the 
edges ; whilst, on the siu*face of the bark around, 
numbers of young insects, who have just emerged 
for the first time, sit drying and stretching their 
small creased wings and clearing their bodies firom 
adherent fragments of yellow web. 

These great bees seem to be very efficient in 
securing cross-fertilisation in the flowers of the large 
Thunbergias (Plate III.), for they are constantly to 
be seen visiting them in quest of nectar and pollen, 
which they obtain by means of honest, front-door 
entrance, and not by any burglarious violence like 
that applied by the brown hornets to the flowers 
of Hameha. There are many things to render 
the presence of a large colony of them welcome 
even in the immediate neighbourhood of a house ; 
but it must be allowed that it is open to two 
objections — for, in the first place, the heaps of 
debris cast out of the tunnels are apt to have a 
very strong and disagreeable smell during con- 
tinuously wet weather ; and, in the second, the 
proper Inmates of the community are very often 




Plate III.— A Mass op THuKBKRcrA. 



' -a. 
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accompanied by hordes of highly unsightly com- 
mensals. These are seemingly either beetles or 
cockroaches of large size, repulsive aspect, and 
dull vermilion colour ; but their unpleasant aspect 
and sluggish movements render them so exception- 
ally "base and degrading" that I never had the 
courage to examine them closely as they sprawled 
and drowsed in the mouths of their caverns. 

One of the most charming of the common 
garden-bees is an exquisite little creature, whose 
short, stout body is painted in alternate bands of 
shining black and the brightest, purest cobalt. It 
is usually to be met with solitarily, but now and 
then several specimens will be lured together by 
the charms of some specially seductive flower. It 
would be hard to imagine a more fairy-like sight 
than that of a party of them hovering about within 
one of the great blooms of a night-flowering cereus. 
The brilliant blue and black of their bodies shines 
out in startling contrast with the surrounding 
golden whiteness of the corolla while they fly freely 
around in its cup, and every now and then dash 
suddenly downwards to snatch masses of pollen 
from the radiant, yellow anthers. Their action in 
gathering pollen is quite characteristic ; the patiently 
laborious accumulation by means of which most 
bees obtain their loads being replaced by a succes- 
sion of sudden descents and clutches. They have 
another peculiar habit in common with some kinds 
of parasitic bees of settling down for the night 
hanging by their jaws, or by these and their fore- 
legs, from the under surfaces of sloping straws or 
blades of grass. During the course of the rainy 
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season numbers of them may often be found at 
sundown hanging in this way from the grass- 
thatching of plant-houses. Sometimes each indi- 
vidual swings in solitary state, but oftener two or 
three, and sometimes as many as seven of them 
prefer to hang close together on a single blade. 
The first-comers usually seem to be very inhospit- 
able and resent the arrival of their would-be 
neighbours. Whenever a fresh insect draws near 
and hovers about in search of a good place to fix 
on to, all its predecessors at once become much 
excited and warn it off by brandishing their hind 
legs up over their backs, just as a common humble- 
bee does when interrupted whilst rifling an alluring 
flower. 

Many of the exposed combs which are to be 
found in almost every garden in summer and 
autumn are really beautiful objects. Those belong- 
ing to one very minute kind of bee are particularly 
admirable ; arranged in a series of flattened discs, 
built up of slender cells fiill of clear brownish 
honey, and strung upon an axis consisting of an 
upright twig. 

In any region abounding in bees, wasps, and 
other irascible stinging creatures it is always well 
to know the best means of dealing with injuries 
inflicted by them. Every one knows of the palli- 
ative and curative properties of ammonia and blue- 
stone, but when these reagents are not at hand 
some whitewash scraped from the surface of the 
nearest wall, or the freshly cut surface of an 
onion, will be found an excellent substitute. Far 
more efficient than anything else in dealing with 
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the stings of bees and wasps is ipecacuanha- 
powder, a material which is almost sure to be 
present in any well-ordered Indian house. It 
certainly acts like a charm in allaying the pain of 
the most virulent stings, even that caused by 
scorpion-venom rapidly yielding to it. The only 
objection to the treatment is that even the external 
application of the powder over a very large surface 
may sometimes give rise to the symptoms ordin- 
arily following its ingestion. A friend of mine 
once suffered from extreme and depressing nausea 
for many hours after he had applied large quantities 
of the powder to the skin of his head, neck, hands, 
and arms, which had been badly punished in an 
encounter with bees in a garden in Ahmedabad. 



CHAPTER II 

ANTS 

Along the farrows^ atits make their ado. 



Brownino. 



I^a fourmi n'est pas preteuse^ 
C'est la son moindre d^faut. 

La Fontaine. 

Surely the human race can never be too thankful 
to ants ! How many hours of blissful " distractions " 
and " paresse " have they afforded to others besides 
that lovable and disreputable old person le bon- 
homme La Fontaine, who once, when upbraided 
by a friend for being late for dinner, replied : " Je 
viens de Tenterrement d'une fourmi ; j'ai suivi le 
convoi jusqu'au cimiti^re, et j'ai reconduit la famille 
jusque chez elle." 

On reviewing one's acquaintance with them, a 
curious medley of impressions arises, memories of 
occasions of absorbed interest jostling those of 
excessive nervous irritation. Hours of happy 
observation may be spent in the study of their 
ways so long as these do not interfere with personal 
comfort or the integrity of treasured possessions ; 
but when they involve sleepless nights, severe bodily 
injury, or the frustration of horticultural hopes, 
they can hardly be looked upon with dispassionate 
interest There are some ants who invite active 
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aversion by their ill-temper and nasty habits, but 
it would be hard to regard most species, so long as 
they will not insist on playing the r61e of uninvited 
guests, with anjrthing save tolerance, if not with 
friendship. Almost all of them are apt to be mis- 
chievous in gardens, but there they are in their 
own domain, and it is only when they persist on 
leaving it and intruding into human habitations 
that any just ground for active animosity arises. 

In tropical gardens a very brief experience is 
enough to show that they are an inevitable evil 
which must be constantly looked for and resisted. 
There is no saying where a colony may not elect 
to take up its quarters, and it is certainly most 
annoying to find pet plants wUting and drying up 
because their roots have been ruthlessly cut away 
by tunnels, or the pith of their stems and branches 
cleared out to make room for a formicarium, and 
it is almost as bad to become aware that seeds are 
no sooner sown than they are gathered up and 
stored away in firanaries before they have had a 
eh«.c. of ^n^ng. Moreover, even when they 
are not engaged in public works of any great 
magnitude, ants are so diabolically energetic and 
so ruthlessly eager in their quest of food for them- 
selves and their larvae as to render them causes of 
ceaseless apprehension. 

Elach successive autumn, when the time comes 
round for sowing the seeds of European annuals dear 
to the exiled mind from their tenderly cherished 
suggestions of bygone days and English gardens, 
and when the pans have been carefidly filled and 
stocked, it is always necessary to keep a sharp look 
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out in case they should be regarded as mere handy 
depots of food for the use of neighbouring colonies 
of ants, and to be ready to lavish turmeric powder 
over the soil on the first signs of invasion. In 
cases like this, however, it must be allowed that a 
temptation has been wilfully laid out, and that, if 
foreigners elect to import outlandish delicacies and 
spread them broad-cast over the highways, it is 
clearly at their own risk ; but it is hard to main- 
tain an attitude of judicial tolerance when foraging 
parties or even whole communities violently invade 
houses. Even where the intruders are not actively 
mischievous and abstain from any personal assaults 
on their hosts, they may be very annoying merely 
on account of their numbers. It is very impleasant 
to become aware that one is being used as a parade- 
ground for regiments of little crawling creatures ; 
to find that a sugar-basin contains an impartial 
mixture of ants and its proper contents ; or that 
a sponge vomits swarms from all its pores; but 
any exasperation connected with such events is 
nothing compared to that which is experienced 
by any one who is roused in the middle of a hot 
night to the knowledge of the fact that the bearer 
has neglected to keep the saucers beneath the feet 
of the IhhI supplied with turmeric or water, and 
has, thert^fore, left a set of open thoroughfares for 
the passage of hosts of vicious Uttle red fiends 
n^ady on the slightest provocation to announce 
their pn^soni^e by bites or stings of cruel power. 

The silos select oil by ditterent kinds of ants for 
their settlements are very various. Many species, 
hke the oonunoner ants of the British Islands, make 
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their fastnesses underground, and sometimes heap 
up great mounds over them with materials derived 
from their excavations, or gathered from the surface 
around. In other cases the dead wood of stems 
and branches is preferred, and an intricate system 
of tunnels and passages hollowed out within it, 
while sometimes living plants are invaded, the pith 
being scooped out or the cavities of normally 
hollow tissues appropriated. One very curious 
species establishes colonies within the cavities of 
the fruits of figs at the time when they are so far 
matured as to ftimish sufficient house-room and 
abundant stores of saccharine food ; others love 
the interspaces between the stems and sheathing 
leaf-stalks of palms, and subdivide them into sets 
of apartments partitioned off by walls of chewed 
wood; and some have a depraved liking for the 
crevices in files of papers, and enliven the dullest 
official correspondence with swarms of minute 
inmates smelling almost as strongly of castor-oil 
as Nubians do after they have freshly anointed 
themselves with that alluring cosmetic. 

Some ants really make their headquarters high 
aloft in bambus or among the branches of trees. 
One common species constantly builds large round 
nests of a papery material, containing ova and young 
in all stages of development, among the sprays of 
clumps of bambus, in the tangled masses of creepers, 
or on the stems of tall Papayas ; but, in very many 
instances, the curious structures, built up out of 
leaves tightly bound together and lined by sheets 
of webbing, which appear so conspicuously in thinly 
foliaged trees, are not the permanent sites of 
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colonies, but are mere larders or cow-houses con- 
taining stores of food or herds of aphides yielding 
honey-dew. This is invariably so in the case of 
the leafy shelters built by the common large 
yellow ant {(Ecophylla ^inaragdina) among the 
foliage of mangos, mahoganies, and other trees 
infested by aphides. At certain times of the year 
almost every mahogany tree near Calcutta is 
disfigured by numerous spherical masses consisting 
of leaves bent down over one another and boimd 
together by layers of thin white webbing. At first 
the entangled leaves look as green and healthy as 
any of the surrounding ones, but in a short time 
they dry up, wither, and become brown, so as to 
render the masses very conspicuous. Some caution 
is called for in any attempts to examine their 
structure, for their proprietors are very fierce and 
always on the alert to resent intrusions on their 
privacy. They do not sting, but are ever ready to 
inflict acrid bites, which smart as though they were 
caused by strong acids or red-hot metals. If one 
of the edifices be gently stirred up with a walking- 
stick, hosts of excited yellow creatures at once 
issue out through all the crevices on its surface, 
brandishing their antennae aloft in search of the 
cause of disturbance, and, should this not have 
been promptly removed, streaming down along it 
to assault the hands and arms of the holder. Any 
of them, too, who may chance to fall to the ground 
in the course of the scuffle seem at once to realise 
the state of affiiirs and proceed to show their dis- 
pleasure by such determined onslaughts as to render 
hasty retreat advisable. If, therefore, the observer 
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have any serious intention of examining the 
structure and contents of one of the masses, his 
best plan is to break or cut off the sustaining bough 
suddenly, and, letting it fall to the ground, retire 
to a safe distance and wait there until the outraged 
insects have deserted their treasure, which they 
usually do very soon after the catastrophe. When 
they have gone and the mass has been laid open, it 
will be found to consist of a thick layer of leaves 
and web surrounding a central cavity containing 
neither ova nor young ants, but only a number of 
large aphides adhering to the bark of the twig 
which forms the roof-tree of the building, and 
to the petioles of the leaves which are bent over 
and woven into its walls ; the buildings, in short, 
are not nests but cow-houses. 

They are built up very gradually, but are in 
many cases of very considerable size. Originally 
they are formed of a few neighbouring leaves, bent 
down and tied together by tough white webs so as 
to form a penthouse over a small group of aphides ; 
but, as time goes on and the herd rapidly multi- 
plies whilst the first set of leaves withers and dries 
up, it becomes necessary that larger stabling and 
fresh stores of fodder should be supplied, and with 
this more and more leaves are added until the 
edifice attains an imposing magnitude. The leaves 
of mahogany trees are so divided and flexible as to 
lend themselves very readily to the construction of 
such enclosures, but, in certain cases, highly alluring 
aphides infest trees with such rigid and resistant 
foliage that much more labour is called for, and great 
interspaces have to be filled up by sheets of webbing. 
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These common yellow ants are highly catholic 
in respect to diet, and I have seen them eagerly 
collecting immature crabs who had imprudently 
swarmed out of the Hugh at a point of the bank 
near the headquarters of a colony. Now and then 
they are lucky enough to light upon an exuberant 
store of prey, and when such an event occurs in 
places remote from their fastnesses they at once 
reaUse the necessities of the case, and, in order to 
reap the full benefit of their good fortune, forth- 
with set about building temporary larders to 
contain their booty until there be time to dispose 
of it permanently. When the monstrous male 
fruits of Ficus Roxburghii mature and begin to 
vomit forth myriads of crawling and flying insects, 
the event is very soon discovered by the scouts 
belonging to any neighbouring colonies of yellow 
ants. Even before the waUs of the fruits have 
been fiilly perforated, and therefore long before 
any fig-insects have emerged, numerous eager ants, 
probably warned by tlie sounds made by the strong 
jaws of the males whilst rasping out tunnels of 
exit in the walls of their prisons, may be seen 
wandering round in excited expectation over the 
surface, listening intently at the points beneath 
which the work of excavation is going on, and 
ready, whenever it has been completed, to bend 
over the openings of the caverns and pick out the 
workers jis tliey struggle up. So long as the store 
of prt\v arrives gradually it can be readily disposed 
of by direct portage to the headquarters of a 
ci>K>ny ; but presently tlie openings in the figs 
bciH)me trcer as one al\er another of the awkward. 
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lumbering male insects comes gnawing upwards, 
and by the time that the agile, winged females 
are ready to emerge, the tunnels are wide enough 
to allow them to do so in continuous streams. 

The ants have now to face the evils of an 
embarrassment of riches, and, if they are to secure 
their windfaU, can no longer afford to make long 
journeys in garnering it. Of this, however, they 
are fully aware, and so, whilst some of them go on 
diligently drawing on the stream of prey, others 
set about in frantic haste building temporary store- 
rooms from neighbouring leaves. Where any 
small and pliable foliage is handy the task is an 
easy one, as the blades can be readily brought 
together, but, in its absence, even the huge, rough, 
rigid leaves of the fig itself are made use of 
Here it is not a case of merely bending and tying 
mobile leaves ; the two resistant halves of one and 
the same blade must be forced upwards until their 
edges approach one another enough to be fastened 
together by web so as to form the walls of a 
chamber. It is hard to imagine how the task is 
accomplished, even by such energetic and intelli- 
gent workers, but somehow or other it is carried 
out, and, very soon after a fruit has begun to dis- 
gorge its load of insects, the neighbouring boughs 
bear store-houses stocked with heaps of corpses and 
defended by vigilant warders ready to repulse any 
intrusions. The fig-leaves which are used in such 
cases are always folded upwards from the line of 
the midrib, because this is the direction of least 
resistance and causes the two halves of the blades 
to resume the position which they normally held 
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in the earlier stages of their development Unlike 
the leaves used in the formation of shelters for 
aphides, they seem to be in no wise injured by 
the treatment to which they have been subjected, 
probably because they are not clothed by any 
continuous sheets of web and have their lower and 
most importantly respiratory surfaces turned out- 
wards and freely exposed to the air, in place of 
facing inwards to the confined spaces whose walls 
they form, as is the case with the blades used in 
the construction of cow-houses. 

The emergence of a swarm of winged ants is 
always an interesting event, both on account of 
the behaviour of the insects themselves and because 
of the attractions which it offers to many birds and 
other animals as a source of abundant and alluring 
food. It is always interesting to note how many 
different kinds of birds take to playing at fly- 
catchers when a swann is on the wing ; and, indeed, 
it often happens that attention is first attracted to 
the event by unwonted pecuharities in the flight 
of certain common birds. The same thing may 
sometimes be obser\'ed in England, especially as 
regards starlings, who, for the time being, may be 
seen flying round in wide circles and every now 
and then interrupting their sweeping courses by 
curious little fluttering ascents of essentially fly- 
catching character in order to secure aspiring ants. 
In the British Islands, however, the commonest 
examples of a temporary assumption of the habits 
proper to fly-catching birds are probably those 
funiisheil by the numerous instances in which 
many kinds of small birds take to mimicking 
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wagtails in running and darting about over a lawn 
from which numerous insects are emerging. 

A colony of savage little red ants which had 
established itself in my garden in a complicated 
system of tunnels excavated in the thickness of 
an upright wooden post covered by a growth of 
Vanda teres once gave off a winged swarm on a 
hot, still evening in autumn. As I happened to 
be close at hand at the time, I was informed of the 
event before any birds had begun to assemble by 
the eccentric behaviour of a yellow jumping-spider, 
who was disturbed and alarmed by the rushing 
streams of excited ants who were poiuing out of 
the openings in the wood and spreading out over 
the smiace of the bark. She went on leaping 
hither and thither in search of a quiet place, and 
presently, after having tried whether suspension at 
the end of a thread might not yield it, threw up 
the sponge and made tracks for a less lively neigh- 
bourhood. The surfaces of the post and the stems 
of the orchid were thronged by crowds of red 
wingless creatures hurrying round in the wildest 
excitement, but only a limited number of winged 
ones were visible. These emerged slowly and 
awkwardly from the openings in the wood, paused 
for a short time, and then made their way up- 
wards to the tips of the Vanda twigs, spread their 
wings and floated off into the air. Two very 
distinct kinds of winged insects were present — 
one of small size and dark brown colour, and the 
other much larger and of a reddish yellow tint. 
They continued to come out and stream away 

for some time, and so long as they did so the 

4 
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excitement among their wingless relatives lasted, 
but whenever they ceased to emerge the stir sub- 
sidedy and very soon the surfaces of the post and 
the branches of the orchid were deserted. On the 
following evening similar events took place. On 
both occasions many of the wingless insects 
behaved as though they objected to the emigra- 
tion of their companions, seizing hold of their 
wings and hanging on obstinately so as to hamper 
them in their attempts to take flight. As rain was 
on both evenings beginning to fall, and harbinger 
the arrival of a heavy thunderstorm, they may 
have thought the existing conditions unfiEivourable 
to migration, and so tried to persuade their reckless 
relatives to put off their excursion to a more 
convenient season. 

When the atmospheric conditions are favourable 
the emigrants float upwards into the air like a 
light cloud of smoke, so thin and transparent that 
it might easily escape notice, were it not for the 
behaviour of the s%vifts, who come streaming in 
in screaming flocks, and the peculiar evolutions 
of many other kinds of birds, who are attracted 
to assemble on the surrounding ground and trees 
by the toothsome stores of food. All the neigh- 
bouring boughs and twigs are soon occupied by a 
varied troop of competitors, who behave Uke bee- 
eaters or king-crows, making short outward flights 
to seize feebly fluttering insects, and then turning 
short round on widely spread and seemingly 
motionless wingH to sail back to their perches. 

Many kinds of true ants seem to be almost as 
averse to crossing open and exposed surfaces as 
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"white-ants" are. When any colony of msects 
with this peculiarity has decided to establish a 
highway across a garden path the workers are 
not content to clear a track from gravel and other 
superficial obstacles, or even to dig out a hollow 
way, but convert the latter into a tunnel by roofing 
it over with a layer of clay. 

The flowers of many different kinds of plants 
are constantly haunted by ants who find their 
stores of nectar and pollen as attractive as bees 
and butterflies do, but, unless in the case of very 
smaU flowers, they can hardly aid in securing 
cross-fertilisation to any appreciable degree. 
When the scarlet bracts begin to flame out 
on shrubs of Euphorbia pulcherriTna, the flowers 
which they surround and whose maturation they 
advertise are constantly visited by swarms of ants 
eagerly competing with great butterflies in attacks 
upon the stores of clear, glistening nectar filling 
the cavities of the curious fleshy glands beneath ; 
but whilst the butterflies are forced to serve in 
transferring the pollen of the male flowers to the 
stigmas of the female ones, the ants can secure 
their booty without coming into contact with 
either. 

Every part of a tropical garden is almost con- 
stantly ahve with ants in bewildering numbers and 
variety. Some of them are so irascible and pro- 
vided with such formidable weapons as to inspire 
profound suspicion ; even a casual encounter with 
a few stray individuals of such aggressive creatures 
as the common black and brown Sina rufognigra 
is to be avoided, but in order to acquire a really 
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due respect for them it is necessary to have been 
guilty of trespassing on one of their strongholds. 
I have been driven to drop recklessly from a 
considerable height in a tree tenanted by a colony, 
and I shall never forget the results of offending 
one which had established its headquarters within 
the stems of a group of Cordylines. The poverty- 
stricken character of the foUage had for some time 
shown that the plants were unhealthy, and I accord- 
ingly set about pruning them freely in the late dusk 
of an autumn evening. The work had, however, 
to be hastily abandoned, for hardly had a few 
shoots been divided before my hands and arms 
were covered by enraged ants who avenged my 
intrusion by biting and stinging so viciously that 
I was unable to bend my fingers for several days. 

Fortunately all ants are not so vicious or 
venomous as those just mentioned, for it would 
be indeed terrible were all the larger species 
haunting tropical gardens of like malignity. Many 
of them are in fact such inoffensive creatures as 
to lend strong support to Dickens' theory of the 
correlation of large size with amiability if not 
feebleness of will in the giants of shows, but there 
are others whose morose disposition renders them 
very undesirable neighbours. The bathrooms of 
some houses are apt to be infested by monstrous 
black ants with huge jaws, which they are only too 
ready to use on the arms and legs of unwary 
bathers ; and their bites are really serious injuries, 
for they are not simple incisions, but involve the 
removal of solid lumps of tissue and copious 
haemorrhage. Another and relatively innocent 
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species confines itself to the open air, and is 
often to be met with hastening up and down 
the stems of trees in the course of excursions from 
a labyrinth of burrows in the ground below. The 
recesses between the great "plank-buttresses" of 
silk-cotton trees seem to be specially favourite sites 
for colonies, and the black bodies of their inmates 
stand out in startling relief as they bustle up and 
down over the silvery grey surfaces of the bark. 
These ants are wonderfiilly active, and, though 
usually very inoffensive to human beings, are 
highly nervous and irascible in their behaviour 
to one another. Processions of them are con- 
stantly wandering about over the bark, carefiilly 
examining all the irregularities of its surface, but 
seeming to meet with small retiun for their trouble. 
Their great heads and upturned abdomens give 
them a staggering gait, and seem to drag them 
downwards whenever they attempt to descend at 
a rapid pace. They are so nervous that whenever 
two of them absorbed in their own affairs happen 
fo jostle one another they immediately turn sharp 
round and exchange furious glances. Every now 
and then one who is rushing headlong down from 
above scatters insult and injury broadcast all along 
her course, and when, as often happens, a general 
panic sets in and all the excursionists make a 
simultaneous bolt for the ground, numberless 
collisions and momentary hostile encounters add 
to the prevailing confrision. 

It would be easy to multiply the record of 
occasions on which ants of many different kinds 
have been sources of interest and wonder frx)m the 
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peculiarities of their ways, the ingenuity with which 
they adapt themselves to unwonted environments, 
and their wonderful co-operative action in dealing 
with difficulties ; but it is needless to do so, as there 
is nothing to be said regarding these features in 
tropical ants which has not already been pictur- 
esquely related of European ones, and it is enough 
to point out that, however fully and attractively 
such events have been chronicled and studied, the 
actual experience of their occurrence must always 
excite admiration and delight. 

In many Indian gardens ants and other small 
creatures are constantly exposed to the risk of 
perishing in the pitfalls of so-called "ant-lions," 
who dig theu* snares in footpaths and other open 
places. The pits are often very abundant and 
the source of much entertainment either when 
a heedless \detim strays into them, or when 
the indignation of their owners is aroused by 
the practical jest of rolling small stones down the 
treacherous and sliding slopes, to be at first joyfully 
greeted as booty, and then angrily rejected when 
their true nature has been discovered. 
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FIG-INSECTS 

Der liebe Gott konnte ana recht in Verlegenheit setzen^ wenn er una 
die Gelieiiniiisse der Natar sammtlicli offenbarte^ und wir wusten vor 
Untheilnahme and Langeweile nicht^ was wir angefimgen sollten. 

GiOETHE. 

The wonderfiil correlation between the presence of 
certain insects and the maturation of the fruits and 
seeds of most kinds of figs is certainly one of " the 
fairy tales of science." It implies the antecedent 
occurrence of a series of evolutionary adaptations 
of bewildering complexity and elaboration which in 
many cases have been pushed so far as to have 
given rise to such intimate interdependence between 
the animal and vegetable organisms in which they 
have taken place that, were either of these to be 
abolished, the other would almost inevitably 
perish — ^in the absence of suitable insects the 
development of any fertile seeds in the fruits of the 
figs would become a rare and quite exceptional 
event, and in the absence of suitable fruits the 
insects would die out because they could no longer 
fiind suitable sites in which to deposit their eggs and 
spend the greater part of their lives. 

The fruits of figs, as every one with an elemen- 
tary acquaintance with botany knows, are complex 
structures consisting of an outer case or " receptacle *' 
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representing the widely expanded and incurved end 
of a fertile twig, and a layer of flowers covering its 
inner sur&ce. The surface which bears the flowers 
is so much rolled upwards and inwards, that what 
is structurally its upper face comes to form, not 
only the floor, but the sides and roof of a cavity 
which opens upon the outer world only by means 
of a narrow channel or "ostiolum" at the apex 
where the incurved edges of the receptacle approach 
one another like those of a bag when drawn 
inwards by means of a cord. An arrangement of 
this kind would in itself have served to seclude the 
flowers greatly, but it has been reinforced by the 
fact that the sides of the ostiolar opening are 
everywhere thickly clothed in a layer of scaley 
bracts which project inwards from the opposing 
surfaces and overlap one another so far as practically 
to close the canal to any intruder who is not 
prepared to struggle inwards in spite of formidable 
obstruction. The width of the canal and the 
nature and number of the obstructive bracts varies 
considerably in the case of different kinds of figs, 
and with this the degree to which the cavity 
containing the flowers is protected varies pro- 
portionately. In cases in which the edges of the 
receptacle are relatively thin, do not approach one 
another very closely, and are not provided with 
many layers of highly developed bracts, the cavity 
may be comparatively easily reached, but where 
the opening is narrow and traverses thick masses of 
tissue clothed in dense tiers of overlapping and 
glutinous scales, entrance can only be effected by 
dint of persevering and strenuous exertion, and 
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with this the number of successAiI intruders must 
necessarily fall. 

Were the flowers in the interior of the recep- 
tacular cavities always hennaphrodites in which 
the stamens and stigmas matured simultaneously, 
or did each cavity contain simultaneously maturing 
male and female flowers, the intervention of any 
external agency such as that of insects would of 
course be unnecessary, or at all events the access of 
a very few insects might be all that was necessary 
in order to secure the extensive pollination of 
stigmas and the development of fertile seeds in 
normal fashion ; but in fact the flowers are not 
hermaphrodites, and in many cases staminiferous 
and normal pistil-bearing flowers never occur within 
the same cavities, and yet abundant crops of fertile 
seeds are constantly being produced within fruits 
which only a very few insects have been able to 
enter, and then only under conditions rendering it 
practically impossible that they should have suc- 
ceeded in carrying any appreciable amount of 
pollen with them whilst forcing their way in 
through the numerous and resistant obstructions of 
their passage. 

In those figs in which the process of difierentia- 
tion has been carried farthest, two distinct kinds of 
fruits are present, borne on two different sets of trees. 
JFHcus Roxhurghii (Plate IV.), a species with very 
large fruits, affords an example of this condition. In 
it the fruits on one set of trees contain only normal 
female flowers capable, under certain conditions, of 
producing fertile seed, whilst those on another and 
quite distinct one never produce any normal female 
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flowers, but only crops of male ones and of 
peculiarly modified females incapable of producing 
seeds but adapted to the reception of the ova of 
insects and forming sites in which the latter may 
pass through aU the stages of development pre- 
ceding maturity. Such female flowers have been 
so profoundly modified as to render them quite 
unable to perform their original functions and at 
the same time specially fitted to play the part of 
foster-mothers to young insects. 

At an early stage in their development the two 
kinds of fruits in FHcus Roccburghii difier little in 
outward aspect, but those which contain normal 
female flowers are usually somewhat flatter than 
the receptacles occupied by male inflorescence and 
the peculiarly modified females, or "gall-flowers," 
as they have been well named from the relation 
which they bear to the insects to whom they afibrd 
shelter and nourishment. Even from a very early 
period the interior of the receptacular cavities 
shows very conspicuous differences in the two 
cases. In normal female fruits the walls of the 
cavities are evenly and finely granulated through- 
out, and very soon acquire a bright tint of rose 
madder owing to the growth of a uniform coating 
of flowers, each of which contains a single ovule, 
and bears a long, club-shaped, rosy stigma. But 
in the other kind of fruits two very distinct floral 
areas are present occupied by flowers of wholly 
unlike characters. Immediately beyond the lowest 
layer of scales, which clothe the walls of the 
passage leading to the outer surface and project 
into the cavity so as to form a prominent ridge, 
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lies a narrow band of flowers which eventually 
produce stamens ; but the rest of the surface is 
clothed in a dense layer of strangely transfigured 
female flowers, in which the normal elongated 
ckvate stigmas have become transformed mto short 
stiff trumpets arising from the bodies of ovaries of 
exaggerated size and with abnormally thin walls. It 
is the latter peculiarity which renders these flowers 
specially adapted to the reception of the ova of the 
fig-insects. In the normal female flowers the walls 
of the ovaries are so thick and of such resistant 
texture as to present an insurmountable obstacle 
to the penetration of the ovipositors of the insects 
to the softer tissues within, but in the gall-flowers 
no such resistance is encountered, and the eggs are 
easily placed in sites favouring their evolution. 

The finits, whether containing normal female 
flowers or male and gall-flowers, go on steadily 
growing up to the time at which their contents 
have arrived at a certain stage of development, but 
when they have acquired a diameter of about two 
inches their growth ceases, and, unless insects 
invade them, processes of withering set in, soon 
followed by fall without the production of any 
seeds or perfect pollen. 

In fruits of either kind which are ready for the 
reception of insects, the canal leading from the 
outer surface to the cavity containing the flowers 
remains firmly plugged by a dense mass of adhesive 
scales, which not only completely close the lumen 
of the tunnel owing to the way in which their 
inner edges overlap, but form a prominence at its 
deeper end where the lower layers project into the 
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floral cavity, aiid are succeeded by a narrow band 
of smaller bracts passing outwards to the first row 
of flowers. In the case of fruits containing nude 
and gall-flowers the greenish yellow ring of bracts 
is surrounded by a narrow band of white where 
embryonic pollen shines out through transparent 
membranous coverings and contrasts with the pale 
pink of the styles and trumpet-shaped stigmas of 
the modified female flowers clothing the rest of the 
walls of the cavity. In fruits containing only 
normal female flowers the white staminal ring is 
naturally absent, and the whole of the walls of the 
cavity beyond the area occupied by bracts is 
covered by a continuous stratum of bright rosy, 
club-shaped stigmas rising from a corresponding 
sheet of ovaries (Plate X.). 

Should insects fail to enter fruits at this stage 
of development no farther evolution takes place in 
the flowers ; no mature pollen is produced by the 
anthers of the young stamens, and the ovaries of 
the female flowers, whether normal or modified, 
remain unaltered until withering sets in. For a 
time the flowers hold on in hope of the arrival of 
insects, and then they gradually fade and dry up 
along with the walls from which they arise. But 
should insects be at hand and succeed in forcing 
their way into the fruits before withering has set 
in, a series of important and conspicuous changes 
soon begins to declare itself. 

Almost immediately there is evidence of a great 
rise in the tide of ascending sap and of proportionate 
hypertrophy in the walls and contents of the 
invaded fruits. In the case of those containing 
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male and gall-flowers, the receptacle enlarges 
rapidly ; its walls increase in thickness ; its cavity, 
which was previously empty, becomes filled by an 
accumulation of liquid which rapidly acquires a 
brownish purple hue from pigment macerated out 
of the tissues of the flowers ; and both male and 
gall-flowers begin to grow apace. The filaments 
in the males lengthen and push the anthers out of 
the membranous hoods which previously covered 
them, and the embryonic pollen begins to mature, 
the so-called tetrads breaking up and ultimately 
liberating perfect grains. At the same time the 
eggs which have been deposited in the ovaries of 
the gall-flowers hatch out, and while the young 
insects are maturing the floral tissues around them 
grow so vigorously that there is soon no room for 
their accommodation when spread out in a single 
layer. In consequence of this the flowers gradually 
become arranged in several strata in which the 
ovaries are provided with stalks of different lengths. 
Finally, and just before the insects are about to 
escape from the flowers, the liquid contents of the 
cavity dry up and disappear, leaving the interior of 
the fruit once more empty. 

In fruits containing only normal female flowers 
a parallel series of changes follows the access of 
insects, only the accumulation of liquid in the 
cavities is relatively smalL There are, of course, 
no male flowers to produce pollen-grains, and the 
female flowers which ever3nvhere cover the walls 
give origin to young seeds in place of young 
insects ; but there is a general hypertrophy of the 
tissues of the fruit and great growth in the ovaries. 
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The hypertrophy is not, however, so great as in 
the case of the other kind of firuits ; in this case the 
maturer receptacles rarely have diameters exceeding 
two and a half inches, whilst in many gall-fruits 
(Plate V.) they often reach three and three-quarter 
inches, or even more. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta the fruits of 
Ficus Roxburghii are visited by only one kind 
of fig-insect, which seems to be a species of 
Eupristes. It is probable, however, that this is 
really related to one or other of the oonmumer 
figs native to that part of Liower Bengal, and has 
only learned by the experience of late years to 
appreciate the advantages provided by the large 
size and succulent quality of the fruits. That 
this is the case seems to be indicated by the 
fiftct that, though the trees in Calcutta do not 
bear continuously over-lapping crops of fruit, 
but are practically barren for a prolonged period 
every year, the crops which are produced are 
regularly attacked by insects. Moreover, in the 
Sikkim Himalaya, from which all the trees in 
Calcutta were originally derived, the insects which 
utilise the fruits are of an entirely distinct kind, 
and in specimens obtained from the neighbour- 
hood of Cherat, in the far north-western hills, 
a third species of insect was present. But in any 
case there can be no question that were there 
no figs there could be no fig-insects, and that 
in the absence of insects the production of mature 
pollen and fertile seeds would be an entirely 
exceptional event in figs ; in the absence of fruits 
providing suitable accommodation for their ova 
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and young the insects would necessarily die out ; 
and in the absence of the insects the young fiiiits 
would be deprived of the stimulus securing the 
nutritive supply necessary to occasion the matura- 
tion of the stamens and the development of 
embryos within the ovaries of the normal female 
flowers. 

Where the finits of any species of fig have 
acquired the characters of those of Funis Rox- 
burghii ; when the receptacles containing embryonic 
male and true female flowers are not only distinct, 
but borne on different trees, the development of 
fertile seeds would, apart from the intervention of 
some special external agent, necessarily be confined 
to exceptional cases in which pollen matured within 
a male fruit was accidentally transferred to a female 
one in the teeth of almost insuperable obstacles, or 
in which accidental processes of parthenogenesis 
took place within individual female flowers. In 
either case the production of fertile seed would 
necessarily be an exceptional event, whereas under 
the influence of insects it occurs constantly and 
profusely. 

There can be no question that the intervention 
of the insects is absolutely necessary to ensure the 
production of seeds in sufficient numbers to provide 
for the continued existence of the kinds of trees 
which they frequent, but it remains to be ascer- 
tained what the exact nature of the fertilising 
process is, and this can only be done by means 
of special study of the life-history of the insects 
and of the precise conditions under which they 
gain access to the interior of the fruits. In dealing 
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with the subject, and taking Picas Roxburgiiii as an 
example, the best starting-point seems to be afforded 
by an examination of the conditions which are 
present in any mature male fruit (Plate VI.) in 
which the insects contained within the modified 
female flowers are about to emerge from their 
cradles. The fact that the process of ripening 
has reached this stage may be readily recognised 
from without, for the fruit, which has previously 
been extremely firm owing to the extent to which 
it was gorged with Uquid, now readily yields 
under pressure, and its outer surfiu^ at the same 
time gradually loses its original greenish tint and 
becomes reddish yellow. When a fruit in this 
state is laid open, tlie band of male flowers 
surrounding the bracts which plug the orifice 
stands out conspicuously, owing to the presence 
of a crowd of filaments bearing anthers fiill of 
pollen-grains of minute size. The rest of the 
cavity is lined by several layers of the enlarged 
ovaries of gall-flowers containing insects, and is 
stained of a deep madder-brown by pigment 
macerated out of the tissues of the flowers when 
the central space was full of fluid, and deposited 
as a sediment when it dried up. The potential canal 
leading from the outer surface of the fruit into the 
central cavity is closed by a solid plug of over- 
lapping scales about half an inch in thickness and so 
firmly resistant that, even at times when the fluid 
in the cavity is under such pressure as to escape 
in a jet at any artificial puncture, it never allows 
of any appreciable exudation. 

A mature fruit only retains such characters for a 
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short time, for in normal specimens the male insects 
of the colony very soon begin to break out of the 
flowers containing them by gnawing through the 
waUs of the ovaries with their strong jaws. For 
a time they alone escape, and wander about the 
cavity, perforating the walls of the ovaries con- 
taining female insects, assisting their inmates to 
emerge and often entering into connubial relations 
with them before they have completed their escape. 
The male insects are truly ungainly objects, of a 
pale amber-colour, wingless, and with telescopic 
abdomens and powerful cutting jaws. As time 
goes on and more and more of them escape, they 
gradually travel convergently to that part of the 
cavity where the plug of bracts is situated, and 
in doing so force their way through the band of 
stamens, gnawing up the filaments and anthers 
into a mass of ddbris mixed with a dust of pollen- 
grains. 

Up to this point the insects have only had to 
deal with relatively feeble obstacles, but they now 
find their progress opposed by a really formidable 
one ; for, in order to reach the outer surface of 
the fiiiit, they must tunnel their way through the 
walls of the cavity, or through the hardly less 
solid mass of bracts plugging its orifice. As a 
rule they prefer the second track, and soon settle 
down to bore a cylindrical passage straight through 
the substance of the plug. For a time the growing 
tunnel is stuffed by the bodies of struggUng 
workws and the ddbris which results from their 
labours, but the task is pursued with such energy 
that a passage is soon forced and an opening 
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appears on the outer surface of the fruit and 
vomits forth a stream of blundering creatures, 
who either fall immediately into the hands of the 
swarms of predatory ants who are lying in wait 
for them, or, after wandering vaguely and help- 
lessly about for a season, drop to the ground and 
quickly perish either by a natural death or as the 
victims of various sorts of enemies. They are of 
no more use to the community after they have 
married and secured the escape of the females, and 
with this they die out. In most cases winged 
females begin to make their exit from the tunnel 
very soon after it has been finished. At first they 
appear in small numbers and in the company of 
their awkward husbands, but presently more and 
more begin to hasten out, and for some time after 
all the males have disappeared they continue to 
pour out and form a little cloud over the fruit as 
they rise in the air. 

Such is the order of events in cases in which 
the two sexes of the insects within a fruit are 
present in normal proportions to one another, or, in 
other words, when there are enough males to assist 
the females to escape from their cradles, to marry 
them, and then to provide them with a path of 
exit from the cavity of the receptacle. But all 
fruits are not alike in this respect ; in some cases 
the number of males is so small that emergence 
is delayed and imperfectly carried out ; and in 
others females alone are present, and, as they are 
not provided with jaws equal to the task of per- 
forating the walls of their prisons, remain perma- 
nently enclosed and perish miserably. When one 
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of these imperforate firuits is laid open before the 
death of its inmates, a curious spectacle reveals 
itself, for the lower part of the cavity is occupied 
by a black mass of struggling insects, who at once 
begin to steam up in clouds into the surrounding 
air. 

When female insects have made their way out 
by the normal route they sometimes fly off at once, 
but usually they loiter about for some time, drying 
and stretching their wings, and clearing themselves 
of particles acquired during their journey along 
the course of the narrow tunnel. This debris is 
always small in amount, and is for the most part 
composed of dust from the perforated tissues of 
the bracts and stamens. It must, of course, often 
include a certain number of grains of pollen, but 
these are never present in sufficient quantity to 
attract attention even when the eye is aided by 
a simple lens. Very many of the insects have 
barely time to struggle out before they are seized 
by the eager ants who hurry about over the surface 
and peer into the orifices ot the caverns frimishing 
such rich stores of prey. Those who escape cap- 
ture presently fly off, and, where many large fruits 
are simultaneously discharging their freights, a fine 
mist of hovering insects fills all the air around ; for 
most of the emigrants linger for a time near their 
birthplaces before dispersing in quest of suitable 
quarters for the reception of their eggs. In many 
instances no fig-trees providing these are present 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and under such 
conditions all signs of the recent emergence of a 
swarm presently disappear. Wherever a tree 
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that of insect corpses, and in many cases in which 
there is no evidence to show that more than a 
single insect gained excess to the cavity of the 
fruit, signs of ovarian hypertrophy are everywhere 
present. In one such instance more than eleven 
thousand seeds ripened and jrielded an enormous 
crop of seedlings. 

As soon as an insect reaches the cavity of a 
firuit of either kind, she forthwith sets about 
attempting to lay her eggs within the ovaries of 
the female flowers which it contains. In the case 
of fiiiits containing male and gall-flowers, she has 
little difiiculty in effecting her purpose owing to 
the thinness and delicacy of the tissues intervening 
between the surfaces of the ovaries and the sites 
in which she wishes to deposit her eggs. But 
this is not the case in fruits containing normal 
female flowers, for in these the walls of the ovaries 
are so thick and resistant as to prevent the ovi- 
positor from penetrating to the desired depth, and 
the unhappy insects wear themselves out in ftitile 
attempts to get rid of their burdens, hurrying 
round and vainly stinging flower after flower until 
exhaustion and death put an end to their efforts. 
But, though such attempts are entirely futile in 
so far as the end to which they are directed is 
concerned, they are of immense importance in the 
economy of the fruit which is attacked ; for, were 
it not for the stimulant action of the stings and 
its effect in giving rise to widely diffused nutritive 
reactions throughout the tissues of the tree, the 
evolution of any perfect, fertile seeds could only 
occur as an entirely exceptional event 
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The stimulus supplied by the access of insects 
to fruits containing only male and modified female 
flowers leads to the maturation of the stamens 
with production of ripe pollen, to the development 
of young insects within the ovaries of the female 
flowers, and to great general hypertrophy of the 
tissues and exudation of fluid into the cavity of 
the receptacle. In fruits occupied by normal 
female flowers the same stimulus is followed by 
general hypertrophy and the development of fertile 
seeds. In both cases a great increase takes place 
in the nutritive supply of the fruits ; their stalks 
become much thicker, their receptacles enlarge in 
every dimension, and such a strong tide of liquid 
is directed towards them that, in the case of those 
containing male and gall-flowers, the overflow 
which fills the cavities is in a state of such high 
pressure as to escape in jets from any punctures 
of the surrounding walls. 

The most interesting question which presents 
itself in connection with these phenomena concerns 
the precise causation of the changes taking place in 
the female flowers, and leading to the formation of 
fertUe seeds within them. There can be no doubt 
that the access of insects is as essential to the pro- 
duction of mature pollen by the male flowers of 
one kind of fruit, as it is to the formation of perfect 
seeds by the female flowers of the other, but this 
does not necessarily imply that both of the events 
are precisely parallel. Every one will be disposed 
to ascribe the maturation of the stamens to the 
increased nutritive supply attending the access of 
the insects, but it is not at first sight clear that the 
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evolution of the seeds should be ascribed to the 
same origin, or ought not rather to be regarded 
as the outcome of ordinary processes of pollination 
effected by the agency of insects. 

The access of insects is certainly necessary to 
the development of fertile seeds in the interior 
of the fruits containing normal female flowers, 
but it remains to be determined how the two 
events are related to one another; it has to be 
ascertained whether the mere access of the insects 
and its attendant stimulation of nutrition is the 
essential factor, or whether the latter does not lie 
in the introduction of pollen by the invaders. It 
is, of course, well known that in very many cases 
the access of insects to flowers is essential to the 
development of seeds because it is the means by 
which pollen is applied to stigmas at the time at 
which they are ready to respond to it, and at first 
sight it may seem as though in the present case 
we are merely dealing with an additional and 
striking example of this common event. But the 
more closely the conditions actually existing in 
it are examined, the more difficult does it become 
to retain such a belief. 

The insects have to encounter such formidable 
obstacles in forcing their way into the fruits con- 
taining female flowers that it is almost impossible 
for them to succeed in carrying in any extraneous 
materials. It has already been pointed out that 
the plug of bracts closing the orifice of the fruit is 
so resistant and so adhesive from the presence of 
glutinous secretions, that not only do the insects 
very soon lose their wings in attempting to force 
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a passage through it, but that only a very small 
percentage of them ever attain their object, whilst 
the most perish en route and remain entombed in 
the labyrinth of scales. Even did all the insects 
who attempt to enter succeed in doing so, it would 
be hardly possible for them to carry much pollen 
with them ; and, as the number of them who do get 
in is invariably very small, it is clear that the pollen 
which they may possibly carry in must be of such 
small amount as only to suffice for the normal 
fertilisation of a few stigmata, whilst in most mature 
fiiiits many thousands of fertile seeds are produced. 
Moreover, as has already been pointed out, it is 
quite impossible to detect the presence of any 
definite numerical relation between the number 
of insects entering a fruit and that of the seeds 
developed in it. In instances in which there is 
no evidence that more than a single insect suc- 
ceeded in forcing entrance the number of seeds 
is often so great that, in order to account for their 
production as the result of ordinary processes of 
pollination, it would be necessary to assume that 
the insect entered the cavity of the fruit entirely 
covered by a layer of poUen-grains, or, in other 
words, in a condition which in the circumstances 
attending ingress is absolutely impossible. It is 
conceivable that a few pollen-grains may be stowed 
away in such sheltered nooks in the body of an 
insect as to adhere until their porter has struggled 
into the cavity of the fruit, but it is quite 
impossible that any insect should arrive there 
completely clothed in pollen after having had to 
force her way through '' all the devious mazes that 
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by the small number of pollen-grains which may 
have been introduced by the intrusive insects, and, 
as has already been shown, the amount of pollen 
which can possibly enter female firuits is evidently 
wholly inadequate to secure the occurrence of 
normal fertilisation in the enormous numbers of 
individual flowers which ultimately produce seeds. 
In the one case any specific action of invasive pollen 
is out of the question, and in the other it is clearly 
quite inadequate to account for the enormous pro- 
duction of seeds ; why, then, should we refiise 
to regard the results in both as of like origin and 
as the outcome of the special nutritive conditions 
established by the access of the insects ? In both 
cases alike invasion leads to a great increase in 
nutritive supply followed by general hypertrophy 
of all the tissues of the firuit, and by evolutionary 
changes in the flowers which in one instance lead 
to the formation of mature pollen, and in the other 
to that of seeds. The sequence of events in both 
cases follows a like course, and there seems to be 
good ground for believing that this parallelism is 
not fortuitous, but indicates the action of a single 
cause ; or, in other words, that the maturation of 
the pollen and the production of tlie seeds are 
alike the outcome of the increased nutritive supply 
determined by the stimulation of the tissues of the 
fruit which is caused by the presence of insects 
within it. 

The effects on general nutrition which are pro- 
duced by the access of insects in this and similar 
cases are parallels of those following poUination 
in other kinds of plants. In both cases alike the 
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application of the stimulus is followed not only 
by the formation of seeds, but by far-reaching 
changes indicating the presence of influences affect- 
ing the nutrition of the tissues over wide areas. 
Familiar examples illustrative of such general 
stimulation after pollination are presented by many 
of the bulbs commonly cultivated in English 
gardens. Should the flower of a tulip or those 
of a crown-imperial be fertilised, ovarian hyper- 
trophy and the formation of seeds are not the only 
results of the event, but the foliage all along the 
course of the axes of the plants remains green and 
active for many weeks after that on unfertilised 
specimens has wholly faded and dried up. Even 
more striking instances, however, are present in the 
branched inflorescence of some orchids. If a few 
individual flowers be fertilised at separate points 
in a large head of Renanthera coccinea^ it will be 
found that for a period of many months, and long 
after all the unfertilised blooms and the portions 
of the axis of inflorescence connected with them 
have withered and died, tracts of living tissue 
ascend from the stem and pass outwards along the 
course of all the twigs bearing enlarging ovaries 
and young seeds so as to maintain a vital relation 
between them and the permanent parts of the 
plant. 

But in cases in which the development of seeds 
follows pollination, the stimulant agent not only 
gives rise to general effects on nutrition, but to the 
occurrence of specific interaction between living 
elements contained in it and the stimulated object ; 
so that before deciding that, in such exceptional 
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cases as that of Ficus Roxburgkiiy fertilisation is 
determined by general nutritive stimulation alone, 
it is necessary to ascertain whether the details of 
the process present any unwonted features. Of 
the fact that they actually do so there can be no 
question. Any elaborate statement in respect to 
this point would be out of place here, and it may 
be enough to mention that the embryonic plants 
are developed in exceptional sites within their parent 
ovaries and that they do not originate within the 
so-called embryo-sac, but as the outcome of pro- 
cesses of hypertrophy and division in the body of 
a pecuUar cell situated in the layers of tissue 
surrounding that cavity. The processes of growth 
and division occurring in cells of this nature under 
the influence of the general stimulation of nutritive 
activity in fruits which have been invaded by insects 
ultimately lead to the formation of bodies which 
may be regarded as buds resembling those that, 
as every gardener knows, arise in certain conditions 
in the tissues of the leaves of begonias and 
bryophillums. Where the occurrence of pollination 
is necessary to the production of fertile seed the 
rudiments of the young plant originate at one 
definite point within the body of the parent ovule, 
but in the case of FiciLS RoxburgJdi they normally 
make their appearance in another and quite distinct 
one ; and this fact strongly reinforces the other 
evidence showing that the process of fertilisation 
is here exceptional and independent of any specific 
influence exerted by the access of pollen. 

It has already been mentioned that in the case 
of a few flowers in a receptacle pollination and 
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ordinary processes of fertilisation may take place ; 
but most certainly such an event must be very 
rare, and the number of instances in which it can 
possibly occur are wholly insufficient to account 
for the enormous quantities of seeds which are 
constantly produced by fruits to which only one or 
two insects have gained access. 

Such are the facts in the case of the fruits of 
Ficus RoxburghUf and it appears probable that 
they will be found to be present in that of those 
of other species of figs of like nature. It does not, 
however, necessarily follow that they must be 
present in all figs, or that they may not vary in 
certain details in species in which the structural 
characters of the fruits present considerable varia- 
tions. In all those species in which, as in JFHcus 
Roxburghih the orifices of the fruits are closed 
by dense, thick plugs of bracts and the included 
cavities contain either normal female flowers alone 
or male and gall-flowers, it is almost certain that 
the evolution of seeds as the result of pollination 
must remain quite exceptional; but where the 
closiure of the floral cavities is less efficiently carried 
out, and more especially in cases in which the 
individual ca\dties contain all three kinds of flowers, 
the facilities for the occurrence of pollination must 
be greatly increased, and with this, ordinary processes 
of fertilisation may become predominant. Whether 
they ever entirely replace the parthenogenetic ones 
which have just been described is a question which 
can only be answered by means of the close study 
of the fruits of many distinct species of figs. There 
can, however, be no doubt that in the case of some 
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species in which the £ruits are by no means so 
securely plugged as those of JFHcus RoxfmrgKii the 
ovules of the female flowers contain special elements, 
precisely like those occurring in the walls of the 
ovules in that species as the origins of embryos. 
Moreover, there is some evidence to show that 
fertile seeds may occasionally be developed in the 
fruits of species, in which male and normal female 
flowers are always borne on distinct trees, under 
conditions implying not only the absence of trees 
to provide pollen, but also the absence of insects to 
convey it. The fruits of the commonly cultivated 
Ficus carica occasionally produce a certain number 
of fertile seeds in the British Islands where neither 
male trees nor fig-insects are to be met with. At 
the present time there are two young fig-trees 
in my garden in Torquay which were raised from 
seeds ripened on the spot. My attention was first 
attracted to the question by the spontaneous 
appearance of a seedling in one of the beds in the 
garden, and when the next crop of fruit ripened on 
a neighbouring tree two receptacles were reserved 
for experiment. They yielded an enormous number 
of seeds, and the outcome of sowing these is 
represented by the two young trees which I now 
have. In this case only two seeds out of many 
hundreds which were sown proved to be fertile, 
and it is probable that, in the absence of the special 
stimulus to nutritive activity provided by the 
access of insects, the number of parthenogenetically 
produced embryos always remains very small. An 
instance of this kind certainly gives no ground for 
the belief that the agency of insects could be 
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dispensed with without seriously limiting or even 
practically suppressing the production of fertile 
seeds, but it unequivocally seems to demonstrate 
that the fruits are endowed with a potential 
capacity for the production of such seeds quite 
apart from the occurrence of pollination or the 
presence of any insects to secure its occurrence. 
Here there were no male trees to supply either 
pollen or insects to convey it, and yet the pro- 
duction of fertile seed was not entirely suppressed. 
There are only two ways of accounting for the 
occurrence — it must either have been the outcome 
of parthenogenesis, or have arisen as the result of 
the abnormal development of a certain number 
of male flowers within the fruits of a female tree ; 
but, although it has been shown that the fruits on 
a " caprifig," as the male tree of Ficits carica is 
termed, may sometimes include a certain number 
of normal female flowers among the gall-flowers 
which line their cavities, there is, in so far as 
I know, no evidence to show that a female tree can 
ever bear fruits containing any male flowers. 

Taking all the data into consideration — the 
unquestionable influence which the access of insects 
exerts on the maturation of both male and female 
flowers ; the evident inadequacy of any pollination 
by insects to account for the great number of 
seeds which are constantly produced ; the abnormal 
sites within the ovules in which the embryos 
appear ; and the occasional development of fertile 
seeds in the absence of male flowers and fig-insects, 
— the only logical conclusion seems to be that m 
figs like Ficus Roxburghu we are dealing with 

6 
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organisms in which the female flowers are endowed 
with a potential capacity for parthenogenesis which 
is called into play on a large scale mider the 
influence of the greatly increased nutritive activity 
and supply excited by the access of the insects 
to the interior of the fiiiits. It almost seems as 
though the development of seeds in such cases 
were more or less parallel to that of certain malig- 
nant growths which apparently originate under the 
influence of special irritation in previously normal 
tissues. The altered conditions of nutrition induced 
by the access of the insects seems to enact the rdle 
of the modified Uquid environment in Loeb's ex- 
periments on the parthenogenetic evolution of the 
ova of certain marine organisms. Loeb points out 
that the ova in his experiments appear naturally to 
be on the brink of undergoing parthenogenetic 
development, and, in the case of figs, the structural 
peculiarities of the ovules and the occasional pro- 
duction of fertile seeds in the absence of both 
male flowers and fig-insects would seem to indicate 
the presence of a like condition. 

lu whatever way we may choose to account for 
the production of seeds in such cases, the elaborate 
interdependence between the insects and the trees 
which they infest remains equally wonderful and 
perplexing. Without the presence of the insects 
the trees would soon die out, and without that of 
the trees the insects would suffer a like fate. The 
interdependence is so complete and the reciprocal 
relations of the two sets of organisms have now 
become so elaborate that it is very hard to frame 
any definite theory regarding the order of the 
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evolutionary events leading up to the existing 
conditions. In such cases as that of Fieus Rox- 
burghii the mutual adaptations of fruits and insects 
have attained a marvellous elaboration; not only 
are the female insects provided with weapons with 
which to uritate and in certain cases perforate the 
walls of the ovules, and the males endowed with 
jaws of such size and strength as to enable them to 
assist their mates to escape frx>m their cradles and 
ultimately from the interior of the fruits containing 
them, but in one of the two kinds of fruits the 
female flowers have been specially modified in such 
a fashion as to render them quite incapable of 
producing seeds but fit to receive the ova of insects 
and provide a suitable environment for the evolu- 
tion of the young organisms originating in them. 
But this is not all, for the entire plants have 
undergone special modifications leading them to 
respond to the stimulus supplied by the attacks of 
the insects by a great rise in the nutritive activity 
and supply of the fruits and thus to provide the 
conditions necessary to secure the maturation of 
pollen and the development of insects in one set 
of receptacles and the formation of fertile seeds in 
the other. The question is so highly complicated 
by the elaboration of the reciprocal relations of the 
animal and vegetable organisms, that any attempts 
to frame a rational theory regarding the steps 
which must have led up to the existing conditions 
almost always tend to mental vertigo and a 
temptation to cut the G^ordian knot by the 
adoption of Beccari's doctrine of " plasmation," 
or, at all events, to an inclination to regard the 
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phenomena as indicative of the inheritance of ac- 
quired peculiarities both in the insects and their 
hosts. Surely, in any country like India in which 
such problems aboimd, there need be no cause for 
the indifference and ennui which Goethe thought 
would be inevitable were all the secrets of nature 
to be revealed to us ! 

The fruits of fig-trees are often invaded by other 
kinds of insects besides those which are essentially 
related to their maturation. The mere presence of 
the latter is in itself enough to serve as a special 
attraction to various predaceous species. In the 
case of Mcus Roxburghii such visitors are mainly 
represented by two kinds of ants, Sina rufonigra 
and CEcophylla smaragdina. They rarely fail to 
be in attendance when broods of young fig-insects 
are emerging from the fruits, and both species 
are certainly able to ascertain the impending 
emergence of their prey at a time when there are 
no appreciable signs of it save a certain loss of 
resistance in the texture of the walls of the fruits 
following the absorption of the liquid which pre- 
viously gorged their cavities. They seem to be 
greatly excited whilst awaiting the exit of their 
victims, and are savagely resentful of any inter- 
ference with their \igil, so that, as CEcophylla 
sviaragdina is by far the most abundant of the two 
species, it is only in cases where fruits are present 
in great numbers or have casually escaped notice 
that Sina rufonigra has a fair chance of sharing 
the spoil. 

Other kinds of insects visit not merely the outer 
surfaces of the fruits, but settle for a long time 
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within the cavities of the female ones. Two of 
the commonest are the larvce of a small moth and 
a strange little brown ant. The larvae are purely 
mischievous tenants, who in no way farther the 
production of seeds or give rise to any special 
nutritive activity in the finits, though they do 
cause them, in so far as outward colouring and 
softened texture are concerned, to simulate matura- 
tion. Their action is purely destructive and de- 
voted to the consumption of masses of the flowers. 
The ants which estabUsh themselves within the 
fiiiits belong to the genus Pheidole, and perforate 
the walls of fertilised female fruits in order to 
convert the included cavities with their abundant 
stores of saccharine substances, derived from the 
decomposition of the floral envelopes, into formi- 
caries within which they may rear their young in 
safe and comfortable seclusion. They are better 
tenants than the larvae, for, though they do nothing 
towards securing the development of seeds, they 
do not in any way interfere with its occurrence or 
injure the products of the process. The young 
ants resemble yoimg fig-insects in being dependent 
on. the tissues of the figs for nutrition, but no 
special provision has been made for their accom- 
modation, and the maturation of the fruits pro- 
viding for their nutrition is determined, not by the 
access of their own parents, but by the antecedent 
entrance of mature fig-insects. The relations 
existing between the young insects and the fruits 
are in this case very slight, but they may possibly 
represent the rudiments of the intimately co-ordi- 
nate ones which are present where true fig-insects 
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replace ants. How and at what stage in the 
evolution of the firuits the larvce of moths gain 
access to the cavities, it is hard to say ; but» as 
there are never any evidences to suggest that they 
enter by direct perforation of the walls, it seems 
probable that they are the outcome of ova deposited 
among the ostiolar scales at a time when the tissues 
were so soft and yielding as to lend little resistance 
to any active attempts at entrance. 



CHAPTER IV 

MOSQUITOES, FLIES, AND FLEAS 

As when a swarme of gnats at eventide 
Out of the Fennes of Allan doe arise. 

The Faerie Queen, 

Ces animaox sont souls; une troupe nouvelle 
Viendront fondre sur moi^ plus dpre et plus cruelle. 

La Fontaine. 

Je hante les palais^ je m'assieds k la table. 

La Fontaine. 

And the dog said nothings but searched for fleas. 

Fly Leaves, 

Nowadays, when mosquitoes are regarded with 
such awe and taken so seriously in connection 
with the origin of malarial diseases, it seems 
almost impious to allude to them in any casual 
record of frivolous observations, but, at the same 
time, they are so abundant and so certain to attract 
attention in tropical regions that it is almost im- 
possible wholly to ignore their existence in any 
sketch of the normal experiences of life in a place 
like Calcutta. Fortunately there are a few points 
regarding them which are of some trivial interest, 
quite apart from any serious pathological consider- 
ations, and open to observation without any special 
information or appliances. Almost every one who 
has lived for any length of time in a mosquito- 
haunted region must have had a practical and 
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personal demonstration of the value of the adminis- 
tration of repeated sublethal doses of a poison as 
a means of establishing artificial immunity to its 
action. There are certain fortimate people who 
seem to be in some degree naturally insusceptible 
to the irritant action of mosquito-bites, but, as a 
rule, the life of any one on first arriving in Calcutta 
from the British Islands is for a time rendered 
almost intolerable by it ; and I cannot forget how, 
during the first few months of my residence, I 
could only close my hands with difficulty owing 
to the swelling caused by innumerable bites. But, 
as time goes on, the amount of irritation gradually 
subsides, and, after the course of years of constant 
exposure to their bites, mosquitoes would often be 
regarded with complete indifference were it not 
for the pungent quaUty of their notes. Immunity 
acquired in one locality does not necessarily serve 
to provide complete exemption in another. 
Whether this be owing to differences in the 
quality of the venom in differing species or local 
races, or to the fact that the insects of particular 
localities find a change of diet pleasant, and so are 
specially attentive to new-comers, I cannot say ; 
but what I do know from painful experience is 
that, long after I had come to regard the mosquitoes 
of Calcutta with indifference, those inhabiting 
Jalandhar once treated me to a very lively day. 
After artificial immunity has been fairly established 
their punctures only occasion a short, sharp prick 
like that of a needle, and no irritation, itching, or 
swelling follows. The penetrating, red-hot quality 
of their notes when close at hand, however, remams 
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a permanent cause of nervous irritation. A room 
infested by swarms of mosquitoes is filled by deep- 
toned humming, but when an individual insect 
approaches its intended victim the note alters and 
acquires a truly distressing keenness. How often 
has one cursed the carelessness of the bearer when 
such shrill piping annoimced the fact that one or 
more insects were shut up within the enclosure of the 
curtains ; how often has one heard it coming closer 
and closer; and how often has one given oneself 
a violent and futile box on the ear in the hope of 
slaying the enemy when he settled down to work. 
Prolonged experience teaches that in such circum- 
stances the only efficient plan is to take up a large 
fold of the sheet, or whatever kind of bed-covering 
may be in use, over the arm, wait patiently until 
the tormentor is on the point of alighting, and 
then bring it round with a widely sweeping move- 
ment so as to counteract any attempts at sidelong 
flight. 

Mosquitoes who have had a really heavy night 
within the curtains of a bed often show a curious 
habit which might be interpreted as indicative of 
considerable intelligence, but which is probably 
merely the outcome of a quite irrational survival 
of the fittest. On the morning after such a 
drinking bout they are usually to be found seated 
high up on the curtains, and in such a gorged and 
drowsy state that it would seem as though they 
might be killed with the greatest ease. But they 
behave as though quite aware of their danger, and, 
on the least disturbance, let go their hold on the 
net and £edl straight downwards without making any 
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attempt at flight. The result of this is that they 
generally fall between the sides of the bedding and 
the lower part of the curtains, and are ready to 
take wing whenever these are displaced. They 
often have a strange way of gathering in thick 
columnar clouds over the heads of people who are 
sitting quietly in the open air. Such swarms do 
not seem to cherish any evil intentions in regard 
to their involuntary neighbours, and they are 
probably attracted by the heat and moisture rising 
into the air from the human body. 

Common house-flies are sometimes very annoying 

even in countries like England in which clunatic 

conditions forbid their continuous multiplication, 

but no experience of them in such circumstances 

can serve to give any just idea of the pest which 

they may become in wanner regions where they 

are not forced into prolonged periods of inactivity. 

Even in the tropics, however, it is by no means 

the case that they are invariably and uniformly 

annoying, for certain other conditions besides those 

of temperature exert a great influence on the 

degree of their prevalence in particular places. In 

desert regions which are only occupied by a sparse 

or recent h^nian population their numbers are 

relatively small even where climatic conditions are 

most favourable to them, and it is only in densely 

peopled areas, and specially in those which have 

been long occupied by human beings, that true 

plagues of flies are to be met with. The dominance 

of this factor in the prevalence of house-flies must 

have been forcibly impressed on every one who has 

ever lingered along the course of the Nile in Egypt. 
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The whole track of the river is more or less haunted 
by flies, but there are certain points in it at which 
they become a veritable pest, and wh^re a single 
night's halt is certain to stock a dahabia with 
them, however carefully it may have been cleared 
previously. This, naturally enough, is sure to 
take place whenever the boat is moored close to 
any town or large village, but the result is very 
much the same where only a few miserable hovels 
occupy the site of some ancient but now deserted 
city. Certain conditions would seem to be deter- 
mined by the presence of a dense human population 
and to go on acting long after the original cause of 
their development has ceased to exist. 

Striking examples of this fact are not wanting 
in India. Almost all Indian towns, with their 
packed population and innumerable open shops, 
are more or less fly-infested, but in certain cases 
there are distinct evidences to show that the 
extent to which they are affected is not deter- 
mined solely by the characters of climate or the 
numbers of residents, and that duration of occu- 
pation by human beings comes into play as a 
very important factor in producing the result. 
Calcutta is a much larger town than Delhi, and, 
in my time at any rate, could boast of no marked 
superiority in respect to general sanitation; the 
local conditions of atmospheric temperature and 
humidity are certainly particularly favourable to 
the continuous multiplication of insects, but the 
town is relatively a thing of yesterday, whereas 
the succession of cities which have occupied the 
site of the present Delhi and its immediate 
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neighbourhood ranges back through the course of 
many centuries, and with this the local plagues of 
flies are incomparably greater than those affecting 
Calcutta. It must of course be allowed that in 
a dry region, like Delhi, flies are more apt to be 
annoying in their quest of the stores of moisture 
to be obtained from human bodies than they are 
in a moist environment like that of Calcutta, and 
that there may be a tendency to overestimate the 
degree of their prevalence accordingly. This, how- 
ever, is a source of error which can > hardly come 
into play in the case of a place like Aknora. In it 
we have to deal with a very small town, situated 
on the top of an isolated hill in the midst of a 
thinly populated tract of country, but it is a 
very old one, and, at certain times of year, 
are quite as troublesome in it as they are in 
in spite of the much lower temperatiure and higher 
humidity of the atmosphere. 

To all who have ever experienced excessive 
persecutions from flies, any mention of them 
must almost necessarily seem imperfect if it do 
not include some notice of the best ways of pre- 
venting their occurrence, and I therefore make 
no apology for alluding to one or two measures 
for the efficacy of which I can personally vouch. 
The first of them is well known to most Anglo- 
Indians, and is specially usefril in places in which 
flies aboimd more or less continually. It consists 
in exposing strong infrisions of quassia in saucers 
containing fragments of bricks, and is highly 
efficacious in all places in which the air is dry 
and hot enough to make insects constantly eager 
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to get at a supply of water. The moist surfaces 
of brick form convenient landing-places from which 
it is easy to obtain abundant supplies of drink, 
which, whilst seemingly not distasteful on account 
of its bitterness, is endowed with highly toxic 
properties for flies and many other kinds of 
insects. Fly-traps of this nature have the great 
advantage of being in no way offensive in aspect 
and perfectly harmless to any higher animals 
whilst most efficiently fatal to those for which 
they are intended. In the case of sudden and 
temporary invasions, like those which have been 
already alluded to as often taking place in boats 
on the Nile, the use of quassia is again very 
effective, but it is always well to reinforce it by 
means of judicious shikar conducted by the aid 
of india-rubber straps. These form most effectually 
lethal weapons when fully extended, with one end 
held between the left forefinger and thumb, whilst 
the other is ready to be suddenly relaxed by the right 
hand after the victim has been carefully stalked and 
aimed at. A very little practice serves to secure 
proficiency in the sport, and it is wonderftil how 
much amusement as well as practical benefit may 
be derived from it. In places where the air is 
excessively hot and dry, and where mosquito- 
curtains are in use, a subsidiary means of destruc- 
tion may often be invoked with highly satisfactory 
results. Shortly after the curtains have been 
raised in the early morning the roof of the tent 
and the folds round its edges are generally thickly 
peopled by resting flies, who, if the curtains be 
gently dropped, remain imprisoned, to ftimish a 
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corresponding number of dry and shrivelled corpses 
before the end of the day. 

Blue, green, and grey bottle-flies abound in 
India. In many cases the extent to which they 
prevail in particular places is clearly r^^ulated by 
the local stores of ofFal, but at the same time it 
is not at all rare to meet with instances in which 
the highly developed sense of smell with which 
they have been endowed leads flies quite astray. 
Any specimens of the various species of stink-horn 
fungi which occasionally appear in Indian gardens 
are almost certain to be surrounded by buzzing 
swarms of them. There is one of these fungi 
in which a spongy stem of warm orange tint 
bears a head of dull grey dripping pulp of such 
overpoweringly foul odour as to be specially 
alluring; and the strength of will called for in 
order to complete a careful drawing of a specimen, 
amid the distractive horrors of swarms of noisy 
flies and the nausea and headache caused by the 
polluted atmosphere, reaches heroic proportions. 
The flies in such cases certainly fail in finding 
suitable sites in which to lay their eggs, but their 
labours are probably not entirely thrown away, as 
they doubtless aid in diffusing the spores of the 
fungi. Various kinds of shrubs and trees also 
prove very alluring when loaded with evil-smelling 
bloom. Among the most attractive is a species of 
Kigelia, which, with a wonderful sense of congruity, 
produces flowers smelling exactly like raw beef, 
and fruits which are first-class imitations of Bologna 
sausages. The long pendant spikes of purple and 
ochreous flowers are almost always haunted by 
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troops of flies, but they do not seem to be quite 
so fetching as the radiant blooms of Careya arborea^ 
which for many weeks cover the parent trees every 
night in a mantle of pink and white, that is thrown 
off* each successive morning when the sun rises in 
his strength, and descends to spread a softly tinted 
carpet over the ground and to fill the air with the 
smell of a butcher's shop. Almost any odour 
which is thoroughly repulsive to human beings 
would seem to be attractive to flies, and hence 
the flowers of many kinds of Sterculias are regarded 
with special favour. It is not always easy to 
understand why certain smells should prove so 
alluring. There are some shrubs which bear 
promise crops of inconspicuous green flowers of 
a pungently acid odour, and yet whilst in bloom 
they are quite as much frequented as trees of 
Kigelia, Careya, or the most offensive Sterculias. 
In cases of this nature it seems probable that the 
source of attraction lies, not in any deceptive 
advertisement of suitable accommodation for eggs, 
but in an honest invitation to partake of stores of 
desirable food such as those which butterflies often 
find in the flowers of trees and shrubs on which 
their larvae certainly do not feed. Whatever the 
nature of the attraction may be, there can be 
no doubt that it must efficiently make for the 
occurrence of cross-fertilisation of the flowers in 
which it resides. 

Lower Bengal is happily almost entirely exempt 
from certam minute and maUgnant flies which often 
render life in other parts of India almost unbearable 
during the times of year and in the special localities 
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in which they abound. The hosts of ** sand- " and 
"eye-flies" which, quite apart fix>m the injuries 
attending their bites, so efficiently maintain a state 
of continuous irritation by hovering about the fSaces 
of their victims in other parts of the country, are 
never to be met with in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta ; and the " pipsas " and " mohras " of so 
many hill stations are also unknown. At rare 
intervals during the course of the summer months 
a certain amount of worry may be caused by the 
presence of minute black specks pertinaciously 
hovering close before the eyes; but they do not 
seem to have any desire to settle or to mean 
business in the way of biting, and their attentions 
are apparently merely owing to the attractions 
presented by the relative excess of atmospheric 
humidity present in the immediate neighbourhood 
of continuously evaporating surfaces such as those of 
the conjunctivae. Far different is the behaviour 
of the pipsas of the Eastern Himalaya, for they, in 
spite of their small size, form one of the most serious 
objections to camp Ufe at certain times of the year 
within areas in which they abound. I have camped 
in many unpleasant places in which mosquitoes, 
leeches, and ticks prevailed, but for sheer dis- 
comfort I am prepared to give the palm to a dense 
secondary jungle full of pipsas. They are stoutly 
built, ochreous flies of very small size, and are fairly 
quiescent during the greater part of the day, but in 
the evening they sally forth in myriads to render 
the course of the next few hours truly hideous. 
They settle gently down on every exposed surface 
of skin and at once set about biting, inflicting 
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punctures of peculiar malignancy, each of them 
being marked by a minute dark speck of extra- 
vasated blood and an intolerably itching tumour. 
The bites of leeches are irritating enough, but, 
when carefully let alone, comparatively soon cease 
to be the source of active annoyance ; but those of 
pipsas, however tenderly treated, remain for many 
days a cause of continuous discomfort, and invariably 
leave persistent traces of their malignancy in the 
form of minute pits owing to enduring losses of 
substance in the injured tissues. Almost every 
kind of curtains provides a harbour of refuge from 
mosquitoes, and the attacks of ticks and leeches are 
comparatively easily warded off, but in a pipsa- 
haunted jungle the unhappy traveller can only 
escape by means of precipitate retirement to an 
enclosure of curtains of such close texture as to 
threaten suffocation, especially when atmospheric 
temperature and humidity are relatively high. 
Even mosquito-curtains of net deprive the air of 
much of its freshness, but this interference with 
ventilation is nothing to that attending the use of 
screens whose texture is close enough to render them 
impenetrable to pipsas ; and to be forced to use 
them when the air is rendered stagnant by a close 
environment of jungle, and is at the same time 
loaded with moisture which is quickly precipitated 
during the cooler hours of the night, is indeed 
a severe trial. 

In the Kumaon Hills and other parts of the 
Western Himalaya, these little yellow fiends are 
replaced by mohras, flies of an allied species and 
like habits, but of such dark tints as to appear 
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almost black. Like leeches, however, they never 
seem to abowid in these hills to the same insuffer- 
able extent as their relatives do in the damper 
eastern ranges, and I never had any seriously 
unpleasant encounters with them. A very brief 
experience of pipsas is almost enough to give rise 
to a permanent hatred of all small flies; but it 
must be allowed that there are certain kinds of 
them who are wholly innocuous and wonderfully 
attractive. One such species is common in gardens 
in Calcutta, where it often appears in small flocks 
which go on persistently rising and falling through 
the air over lawns, shining out as they catch the 
sunlight like little clouds of silver dust. 

Among the most offensive of flies are the various 
kinds of so-called " forest-flies," and individuals of 
one species at least of these are occasional and 
unwelcome visitors in houses in Calcutta. For- 
tunately they have no taste for the human subject, 
but they often drive dogs wild by the persistent 
way in which they settle on and cling to their hair. 
They certainly are unpleasantly clammy to touch, 
and this, combined with the great tenacity with 
which they hold on by means of their strong, hooked 
claws, probably accounts for the holy horror with 
which dogs regard them. The behaviour of their 
victims is so peculiar as to advertise their presence 
in a room at once, even when it would otherwise 
have escaped notice. Whenever one of them is in 
a room, any dogs who may happen to be there 
almost at once begin to show signs of the utmost 
anxiety, and are every now and then to be seen 
starting up and rushing wildly about in search of 
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some place of refiige from the annoyance ; their 
behaviour, indeed, under such conditions is so 
strange as to be almost alarming to any one who 
does not recognise the cause of it and come to 
the rescue. 

There are certainly many kinds of insects who 
are sure of a welcome, or at least of indulgent 
toleration when they elect to visit their human 
neighbours, but there are others whose intimacy 
is always offensive, and, among these, fleas are con- 
spicuous. Even in temperate regions they are often 
troublesome enough, but, with any ordinary care, 
their numbers may easily be kept within narrow 
bounds, and houses are never subject to wholesale 
and sudden invasions as they are in the tropics. 
In most parts of India human fleas do not abound 
to any grievous extent, and it is usually in the 
course of Himalayan travel, and in consequence of 
having personal luggage carried by coolies, that any 
Anglo-Indian has any seriously unpleasant experi- 
ence of their prowess. The highland race, however, 
is not only extremely energetic and of Brobdigna- 
gian proportions, but apparently finds a change of 
diet so toothsome that any one who has had the 
pleasure of being introduced to it is hardly Ukely 
to forget its endowments. In the plains, European 
houses are generally wonderfully exempt, but their 
inunediate environment contains such countless 
swarms of species who normally browse on the 
bodies of certain of the lower animals that, at 
particular times of year, they are liable to suffer 
from temporary but inordinate invasions by in- 
truders who do not desire to establish permanent 
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colonies, but who are, for the time being, sources 
of ahnost intolerable annoyance. 

The attempt to keep dogs free of fleas is, at 
any time of year in India, a Sisyphean tasL No 
matter how scrupulously a dog's toilette be attended 
to every morning — no matter how complete a 
clearance may seem to have been effected by lavish 
expenditure of soap and carbolic acid — a very brief 
excursion into the garden is enou^ to ensure the 
provision of a fr-esh host The grass, especially 
during the course of the hot weather, actually 
swarms with fleas, and a dog has only to run about 
in it for a few minutes in order to be fully popu- 
lated by them. It is the fsuct that grass formis 
the normal environment in which the eggs of 
various kinds of fleas are deposited and hatched 
that affords an explanation of the occurrence of 
temporary* plagues of such insects, even in the best- 
ordered houses, imder certain conditions and 
particularly at certain times of year. In order 
to the almost inevitable occurrence of the aflUction 
it is onlv necessiirv' to have the floor of a room 
freshly covered with grass-matting in autumn and 
let it remain without any special treatment until 
the following spring. For some time no warnings 
of impending ill appear; for whilst the tempera- 
ture remains low the number of mature insects 
is smalU and the eggs adhering to the grass of 
the matting lie dormant. But when spring and 
gnnving heat sot in, the process of hatching takes 
place on a large scale, and presently results in the 
pixxiuction of a jHTfei^t Egyptian plague of young 
fleas. Fortunately tlieir bites are relativdy in- 
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nocuous, mere pin-pricks followed by the appear- 
ance of small red spots, but the discomfort 
attending constant contact with m)aiads of small 
crawling and leaping creatures is enough to render 
life an irritant burden. 

Whilst a room is fully infested, it is only necessary 
to walk across the floor in order to be sprinkled 
waist-high with innumerable agile black specks; 
and hardly can a foot be put out of bed in the 
morning before it is tingling with punctures, and 
decorated by an eruption of bright red points. 
I well remember one of my first experiences of 
such visitations when consulting some books in the 
rooms of a friend who had written to me from the 
other side of India for some information to be 
obtained in his Ubrary. The rooms had been shut 
up for some weeks, and when I entered them were 
tenanted by an army of fleas of such dimensions 
that nothing save the exercise of devoted heroism 
could have enabled me to accomplish my task. 
The only thing to be done was to form an 
entrenchment of Mac Dougal's carbolic powder 
around and beneath a table and make hasty 
excursions from it to the bookshelves, secure one or 
two of the necessary volumes, and hurry back again 
to the fastness. After each excursion I returned 
to the table besprinkled from heel to head, and 
although it was possible to brush off a large number 
of the enemies on reaching the coign of vantage, 
enough of them always remained to render the 
completion of the work a great relief 

Luckily such a state of things never lasts long, 
as the visitors have no desire to become permanent 
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inmates of houses and very soon make their way 
out mto the open ; so that where ooiy ime room is 
infested and can be q^ared, it is only necessary to 
avoid entering it for a few days. In other cases» 
however, it becomes desirable to undertake active 
measures to suppress the plague. The old native 
plan of campaign was to strew the floor thickly 
with leaves of the Nim-tree, MeUa Azadhrackta^ 
which are so generally usefiil in ccmflicts with 
noxious insects ; but a much more rapidly effective 
treatment lies in sprinkling the floors with weak 
solutions of corrosive sublimate, which, when fiedy 
applied by means of a garden-syringe, quickly 
penetrate all the finest interspaces of the matting. 
In tropical r^ons corrosive sublimate is a very 
gift of the gods whenever insect or fungal enemies 
abound. Books, which it is almost impossible to 
preserve by other means, are at once rendered 
invulnerable by its aid, and may be safely exposed 
in sites where moulds, cockroaches, fish-insects, or 
even book-worms abound ; botanical specimens are 
thoroughly protected by it fix>m almost any enemies, 
animal or vegetable; Persian rugs and other 
precious fabrics are by its help converted fronx 
sources of ever-present anxiety into objects of 
tranquil enjoyment ; but there are few occasions on 
which it excites keener gratitude than when it 
serves as a means of rapidly abolishing a plague of 
fleas! 



CHAPTER V 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

For the prize were great batterfliea fightings 
Some five for one cup. 

Browning. 

To any one who has for years been used to a 
tropical environment the relative dearth of butter- 
flies in English gardens must almost inevitably be 
matter of unpleasant surprise.^ Now and then in 
specially favoured seasons there may be a few 
days during which flower-beds are glorified by 
troops of peacock-butterflies or red admirals, 
but, as a rule, butterflies of any kind are relatively 
scarce, and those which occur in greater numbers 
are of small size and quiet colouring. It is very 
different in any Bengal garden, where, unless 
during brief periods of excessive heat and drought, 
or of violent rainfall, the air is constantly fiill of 
great, brilliant creatures, wandering round in 
seeming idle wantonness or gathering in throngs 
over the surfaces of trees and shrubs whose blossoms 
provide stores of alluring nectar. It is perhaps 
during the lucid intervals of " clear shining after 
rain " which occur between heavy drenching 

' Horresco refereos! for I feel sure that my dear friend Eden 
Phillpotts will loee all &ith in me as a gardener if he ever read 
this. 
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showers in the monsoon that butterflies are to be 
seen at their best. Then hosts of them come out 
to flap lazily about or hurry after one another 
in giddy mazes of flight, whilst after sunset parti- 
coloured moths wander through the gloom or 
foolishly enter lighted rooms to commit suicide 
at the lamps. 

In such a moist region as Lower Bengal butter- 
flies are very liable to be inconveniently burdened 
by adherent damp during the course of the night, 
and this is of course specially the case in the 
winter months, when the great range of tem- 
perature and the excessive clearness of the sky 
favour the occurrence of very heavy dews. At 
this time of year an early visit to a garden is sure 
to be attended by the sight of numbers of butter- 
flies sitting patiently about among the shrubs and 
long grass, anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
sunshine to dry and free their soaked and adherent 
wings, and so helpless that they may be picked 
up like lea\'es or flowers. The same thing takes 
place even more conspicuously in the hills on fine 
mornings during the rainy season, when the excess 
of atmospheric humidity and the great nocturnal 
fall in temperature provide for the occurrence of 
dews still more abundant than those of the 
plains. Even in the plains, however, the dewfall 
is often great enough not only to incommode 
butterflies, but to render such powerful and 
energetic creatures as dragon-flies temporarily 
helpless in spite of the relatively small surface 
and the stiff* textui-e of their wings. 

One of the most notable peculiarities of butterflies 
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in the hills is the strange difference in respect 
to shyness or familiarity shown by species in- 
habiting different localities. In the early part 
of autumn the lower parts of all the outer 
valleys in Sikkim are very hot, and at the same 
time they are haunted by hosts of butterflies of 
almost alarming tameness, who allow themselves 
to be freely handled and are always ready to settle 
on the persons of human beings as though they 
were inanimate objects. A striking example of 
this uncanny familiarity was present in October 
1889 in the bed of the Tista, just where the river 
is crossed by the cane-bridge at about two marches 
from Tumlong. At that time all the great 
boulders on either side of the torrent were alive 
with large butterflies, who hardly troubled them- 
selves to move when touched, and who, when 
taken up, seemed to find the surfaces of human 
hands quite as congenial resting-places as the 
rocks. In this case the peculiarity was all the 
more marked owing to the excessive steepness 
of the hills on either side of the stream and the 
corresponding rapidity with which it was possible 
to reach relatively cool and breezy heights where 
the butterflies showed no unwonted boldness. 
The remarkable departure from usual habit shown 
in this and similar cases may be plausibly accounted 
for as the outcome of certain definite peculiarities 
in the places in which it occurs. In such heated 
localities as the bottoms of low-lying, narrow valleys 
are when exposed to continuous sub-tropical sun- 
shine, any source of water-supply must almost 
inevitably be attractive to insects like butterflies, 
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whose bodies present large surfaces for evaporative 
loss of fluid fix)m the tissues. There is often very 
clear evidence of this in the case of vaUeys whose 
beds contain no permanent streams, but receive 
sufficient drainage during periods of frequent and 
copious rain to provide temporary torrents, or at aU 
events local pools, which are enough to keep the soil 
in their immediate neighbourhood damp long after 
all the surrounding surfaces have been completely 
dried up by persistent strong sunshine. During the 
height of the rainy season in the Eastern Hima- 
laya almost every hollow contains either running 
water or a series of local pools of varying size; 
but on the onset of dry weather in autumn these 
bodies of water in many cases wholly vanish and 
all the surrounding slopes rapidly dry up. For 
a time, however, the soil within the areas pre- 
viously occupied by water retains a considerable 
quantity of moisture, and, so long as it does so, 
is usually haunted by throngs of butterflies. 
Any one who has travelled through hill-forests at 
such times of year must be familiar with the 
startling impression attending sudden emergence 
from the depths of the lifeless green shade of the 
high woods into the bright light of a narrow 
glade, blazing in sunshine and alive with the wings 
of countless butterflies spread out like a parti- 
coloured carpet over the lower parts of the open 
space where the moist soil affords a supply of 
water eagerly pumped up by innumerable greedy 
tongues. In cases like this there is hardly room 
to doubt that the presence of an attainable supply 
of water serves to determine the assemblage of 
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the insects, and, although there is certainly always 
a conspicuous torrent in the valley of the Tista, 
it is probable that the abundance and unwonted 
tameness of the butterflies there are of like origin ; 
because, while there is never any dearth of water 
in the bed of a raving mountain river, the supply 
is not of a nature readily to meet the wants 
of insects. 

In the beds of snow-fed torrents there are hardly 
any still backwaters, quiet shallows, or exposed 
sandbanks, and the only permanent supply of 
water which insects can obtain, unless at the risk 
of their lives, is furnished by the spray which is 
dashed up and falls on the surfaces of projecting 
boulders. But, as all the rocks in valleys like that 
of the Tista very quickly become greatly heated 
when exposed to continuous sunshine, evaporation 
goes on at a pace which prevents the accumulation 
of any enduring damp, and hence, not only are the 
stones constantly visited by thirsty guests, but the 
latter find the supply so insufficient that numbers 
of them are always glad to avail themselves of any 
accessory stores of moisture such as those provided 
by the skins of human beings and other animals. 
The unwonted tameness of butterflies in such 
circumstances is parallel to that of flies in desert 
regions. The fact that Egypt is everywhere full 
of centres of very ancient and dense population is 
doubtless enough to explain why flies should 
abound so greatly throughout the country, but 
there is little cause to doubt that the constancy 
and persistence of their attempts to settle on the 
human body are the outcome of an imperative 
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need for fluid under exposure to an extremely dry 
atmosphere. 

It is not only under such conditions that butter- 
flies are to be found in great assemblies, but where 
these have been attracted independently of any 
absolutely needful supply like that of water, which 
can be derived from the bodies of human beings, 
the individual insects show no unwonted tameness. 
One of the most notable instances of a localised 
assembly of butterflies that I can remember to 
have seen in India was present on parts of the line 
of railway between Madras and Bombay in the 
middle of June 1877, just after the occurrence of 
the first showers of the monsoon in an area in the 
Dekkan, which had for a long time been practically 
converted into a desert by the prolonged drought 
of the great famine years of the southern part of 
the peninsula. The embankments on either side 
of the track were clothed in scrubby growths of 
acacia, and for some miles these were literally alive 
with countless multitudes of white butterflies. 
The conditions which had prevailed for many 
months prenously had been such as to forbid the 
presence of any appreciable numbers of mature 
insects, and the sudden and local appearance of 
such large numbers of them must have been the 
result of the stimulation of multitudes of chrysalids 
which had been lying dormant during the drought, 
and were roused into actiWty by the advent of 
moisture. 

Many trees and shrubs on coming into flower 
fonn centres of attraction to throngs of butterflies. 
Erythrinas, Ixoras, Durantas, and Saracas seem to 
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be particularly attractive. When the common 
IxoraSy which abound in every garden in Calcutta, 
begin to clothe themselves in tufts of scarlet 
blooms they are almost always visited by great 
fluttering robbers, whose wings are brave in the 
brightest cobalt-blue and velvety black. During 
the early part of the rainy season large numbers 
of wonderfully beautiful creatures haunt the 
jungles of rank grass which rapidly shoot up in 
all the moist hollows. They are not specially 
brilliant, but are particularly alluring from the 
pearly grey tints of the general surface of the 
wings in contrast to a marginal row of splendid 
orange ocelli. The hollows which they frequent 
are often perfect menageries at times when every- 
thing around is dry and lifeless. Monstrous striped 
leeches, great crickets and grasshoppers, and many 
species of butterflies and moths find a congenial 
shelter in the tangled vegetation. Among the 
commonest moths are big ones who start up 
suddenly before any one who intrudes on their 
seclusion, dart wildly about as vagrant patches of 
orange and ochre, and then suddenly disappear 
among the crowding culms of long grass and 
yellowing sedge. So closely do their colours and 
the patterns on their wings match those of their 
surroundings that, unless the exact points at which 
they disappear have been carefully noted and 
immediately approached, it is almost impossible 
to detect them until they again take flight. 

Butterflies are wonderfully strenuous feeders ; I 
have often watched a great swallow-tail travelling 
eagerly over the soil of a moist hollow on a garden 
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path and prodding so eneigetically info the muddy 
surface that his proboscis was bent like a bow by 
the force which he used as he hurried round with 
half-raised and constantly quivering wings. Their 
eager greed often renders them most efficient 
agents in securing the cross-fertilisation of the 
flowers which they frequent, but in certain cases 
in which they undoubtedly give rise to cross- 
pollination their services are quite fruitless. A 
striking example of this is afforded by the barren- 
ness of Hibiscus rosa- sinensis in India. This 
species abounds in every garden in Lower Bengal, 
but so rarely produces any fruit there that, during 
a stay of twenty-nine years in the locality, I only 
heard of one instance in which a shrub produced 
any capsules, and in that only two were formed. 
The infertility is certainly not owing to any 
weakness in the plants, or to the want of abundant 
flowers pro\iding seemingly normal stigmas and 
healthy pollen, nor can it be ascribed to any 
absence of means securing the transfer of materials 
from the anthers to the stigmas. Owing to the 
relative positions of the stamens and stigmas, not 
only is self-pollination rendered almost impossible, 
but processes of cross-pollination could hardly have 
been carried out save by the intervention of butter- 
flies of considerable size. There are, however, 
numbers of these always ready to avail themselves 
of the rich stores of nectar which lie in the depths 
of the flowers, and which they can only reach by 
means of lighting on the summits of the columns 
bearinjj the stigmas and stamens, and then forcing 
their way inwards along their course until they 
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have reached a level fix)m which their tongues can 
extend to the point at which the coveted liquid 
lies. In working their way inwards along the 
column the under surfaces of their bodies can 
hardly fail to become thickly smeared with pollen 
fix>m the broad band of stamens, and when they 
go on to other flowers the prominent, velvety 
stigmas are ready to relieve them of part of the 
burden. In the peculiar variety of the plant in 
which the flowers hang vertically downwards and 
have finely fringed margins, the transfer of pollen 
is equally effectively carried out, but in a different 
way. Butterflies, on visiting such flowers, alight 
on the sides of the columns, and while flapping 
their way upwards towards the corollas coat the 
tips of their wings with pollen ready to be wiped 
off upon the projecting stigmatic lobes of subse- 
quently visited blossoms. Very casual observation 
is all that is needed to show that such processes of 
transfer are constantly taking place, and yet the 
flowers almost invariably remain obstinately sterile. 
Almost every flower on the entire surface of a 
large shrub may show the clearest evidences of the 
occurrence of free pollination, and yet fructification 
hardly ever follows — some factor is wanting which 
is essential to the occurrence of effectual fertilisa- 
tion. Similar results attend artificial cross-pollin- 
ation of the flowers ; a slight delay in the fall of 
the corollas, and sometimes a little ovarian hyper- 
trophy may take place, but, in spite of numerous 
experiments, 1 have never observed any further 
changes to occur. Instances of this nature 
certainly suggest the need of caution in framing 
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theories to account for the absence of fertility in 
individual kinds of plants in particular localities. 
There is, perhaps, too great a readiness to explain 
the defect as the result of the absence of suitable 
insects or other agents to secure the transfer and 
application of pollen. Even a single instance, Uke 
that of Hibiscus rosa-sincnsis in India, is enough 
to show that the presence of vigorous and seemingly 
quite normal plants, of abundant pollen, and of 
insects ready to transfer it from flower to flower, 
does not necessarily secure the production of seed, 
and that the absence of the latter must be deter- 
mined by some other factors probably connected 
with general physiologic abnormalities caused by 
special features in the environment. When one 
first comes across plants, like the little deep blue 
Ipomsea and Parkia biglobosa^ which both flourish 
in Calcutta and Madras, but which, whilst uniformly 
sterile in the former, fruit freely in the latter place, 
the first impulse is to explain the absence or 
presence of fertility as the outcome of the 
absence or presence of appropriate insects to 
secure the occurrence of pollination ; but this 
solution of the problem is at once proved to be 
insufficient in the light of experimental investiga- 
tion taken along with the facts regarding the 
generally diffused infertility of Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis. In dealing with matters of this kind it 
must always be borne in mind that the process of 
pollination normally gives rise to two perfectly 
distinct results ; it determines the occurrence of 
sexual fertilisation, but it also occasions special 
stimulation of nutritive activity and supply in 
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neighbouring tissues to provide for the demands 
of the outcome of this. But it is quite possible 
that in some cases it may be wholly inert, and 
in others only capable of givmg rise to one 
or other of the events normally attending its 
occurrence ; and that, in consequence of such defec- 
tive power, it may fail to give rise to any appreci- 
able effects, or at least to any leading to the 
production of fertile seeds. In cases in which it 
neither leads to the occurrence of the essential 
processes of sexual fertilisation, nor to the general 
nutritive stimulation which is necessary to meet 
the demands of the new organisms resulting from 
them, it is evident that no development of seeds 
can occur; should it be able to occasion sexual 
fertilisation alone, the outcome must remain 
abortive ; and, should it only cause general 
nutritive stimulation, the formation of fruits may 
follow, but these will not contain any fertile seeds. 

In what has been said hitherto it has been 
assumed that the failure in the production of seed 
after the occurrence of pollination is dependent on 
intrinsic peculiarities in the pollen-grains, but it is 
possible that in certain cases the fault may lie not 
in them, but in the stigmatic tissues, in imperfec- 
tions in the ovules, or in an incapacity in the neigh- 
bouring tissues to react to the general stimulant 
function of the pollen ; and this, of course, only 
renders it less surprising that the mere occurrence 
of pollination should often fail to be followed by 
its normal results. However we elect to explain 
the sterility of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis in India, the 
£acts in regard to the conditions under which it 

8 
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the prevailing hue of the upper surfiices is of such 
a pure strong cobalt as to render the insects very 
conspicuous whilst flying, and the effect is almost 
magical when one of them suddenly alights and 
vanishes from sight as it raises its wings and 
presents their dingy under sides to the observer. 
Even more noteworthy is the elaborately protective 
resemblance in another butterfly in which the wings 
are not only soberly coloured throughout, but also 
peculiarly modified in form, so that when raised 
their tips do not lie flat, but are twisted to one 
side, so as to simulate the curving contours so often 
present in withered leaves. Wonderfid examples 
of protective colouring are often present among 
moths and butterflies occurring in other and very 
different en\ironments in any large Indian garden. 
Specimens of those butterflies which mimic fading 
but still adherent leaves are occasionally to be met 
with. In the species which is commonest in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, the wings are of a 
bright brown colour, and when raised present an 
outline exactly like that of a broad fading leaf, 
in which part of one side of the blade has been 
broken off. The outer and hinder angles of the 
back pair of wings are prolonged so as to represent 
a short leaf-stalk, and a line runs up from this to 
the tips of the forewings to form a phantom mid- 
rib, whilst black dots irregularly scattered over the 
surface on either side play the part of the dark- 
coloured fruits of lichens. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of the deceptive features is that the 
margins of the wings do not come into continuous 
contact, but are wavy, and so leave interspaces 
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exactly like those which are so often to be seen 
at the edges of a withering leaf in which the upper 
and lower layers of epidermis have begun to 
separate from one another owing to decay of the 
soft intermediate tissue. Such an insect whilst 
fljdng is a very conspicuous object ; but when it 
settles in a leafy shrub, raises its wings, and brings 
the tips of the hinder ones in contact with the 
twig on which it rests, the mimicry of an adherent 
fading leaf becomes so perfect as to provide effectual 
concealment even at very close quarters. 

In a species of moth, which habitually rests 
among withered blades of grass, the wings are 
margined and obliquely barred by pale ochre on 
a deep brown ground so as to be practically 
invisible amid the alternating lines of yellow and 
strong shade in the environment. In another 
moth the character of the elaborately protective 
colouring suggests a curious problem. Its wings 
are of a pure chalky white minutely dotted over 
by scattered specks of grey, so that when the 
insect occupies its wonted resting-place on a white- 
washed wall it is only distinguishable on very 
close inspection. The scheme of colouring is so 
elaborately like that of any Ume-washed surface 
in which minute particles of sand stand out 
against a chalky background that it is hard to 
imagine that it can have been evolved in any 
other connection, and that we are not dealing with 
an example of evolutionary adaptation which has 
been worked out within the relatively brief period 
which has elapsed since human beings began to 
use lime-wash. 
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In many cases, however, it is in^ooiUe to 
detect any protective element in liie eoloiiira^ 
of butterflies. There is one dbaiming creatme 
wiio haunts the green jungles of kng grass on 
the margins of ponds, and who is dressed in such 
bright brown wings and scarlet eyes that her 
clothing seems adapted to make rather fixr publie 
recognition than for M<mtaigne*s arriire bomtique. 
Another very conspicuous insect is a motii idio 
specially loves logwood trees. In it the wi^gs 
are ridily painted in orange and black, the 
abdomoi banded in black and red, and the head 
and antenn» brilliant blue. Bright ccdours may 
of course advertise the presence of oflfensive 
properties, and so become indirectly protective, 
or they may serve as a sexual attraction. In so 
fiur as the latter aid is concerned, however, they 
do not always seem to &vour a hi^ standard 
of morality, for now and then a light-minded 
insect may be seen to show unequivood signs of 
having fallen deeply in love with a lady of totally 
distinct species and gaudy dress. It is satisfactory 
to know that such levity is not invariably approved, 
and may even be forcibly put a stop to. I once 
saw a white butterfly making violent and perse- 
vering advances to a bright yellow one of another 
species, until a much larger grey insect, who 
seemed to be sadly shocked at such irr^rular 
conduct, flew hastily up and drove him away. 
We are hardly ready enough to credit other 
animals with any sense of propriety or decency, 
and too much disposed to regsLrd it as a peculiar 
human endowment There was once an old 
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peacock in the Zoological Garden in Calcutta who, 
either as the result of advancing years or of some 
other occult cause, failed to become provided with 
a train at the close of one moulting season. Of 
, this, however, he seemed to be blissfully unaware, 
and in due course proceeded to set up his short 
turkey-like tail to the utmost, and to strut, wheel, 
and back about as though he were decked in the 
full pomp of nuptial attire. The show was almost 
sad in its disgraceful folly, but fortunately it was 
usually of very short duration, for no sooner did a 
peahen who lived in the same enclosure observe 
that the unseemly performance was going on than 
she brought it to an abrupt end by a violent 
assault, imder the influence of which the actor 
was glad hurriedly to furl his supposed magnificence 
and escape from a storm of pecks and buffetings. 

Great sphynx-moths abound in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, and at night the lights of rooms 
often lure in " death's heads," who come wandering 
in, and in the shadows present a very weird aspect, 
owing to the way in which their eyes shine out 
like little ruby-tinted lamps. Some of the larger 
hawk moths have strangely transparent wings, 
and as they dart hither and thither in loudly 
humming flight might well be taken for monstrous 
hornets. One loudly humming but uniformly 
feathered species is often to be met with hovering 
over groups of canes, and is probably the mature 
representative of strange white chrysalids who 
inhabit chambers built out of the pinme of the 
leaves rolled up and tied together by shining 
white webbing. The most remarkable thing about 
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these pups is the startling way in which they 
resent any interference with their habitations. 
They hang freely suspended from the ends of 
these by cords of web, and when the leaves are 
handled shake themselves violently about, bringing 
their bodies sharply and repeatedly against the 
hard surfaces of the surrounding walls, and so 
causing a sudden clattering sound of such a 
nervously irritant quality as to be well fitted to 
scare away prying birds. 

It is needless to enter into any details r^arding 
the manners and customs of " clothes-moths " in 
India, as their ravages are not peculiar to tropical 
regions, but there is one point in respect to the 
commonest species of them in Calcutta which is 
perhaps worthy of notice. When I first arrived 
in the town in the late sixties of last century 
many European houses were treated in a very 
casual fashion. No modem idea of aesthetics 
had yet dawned on Anglo- India ; the furniture 
was scanty and unspeakably hideous, and the 
utmost that was done to render rooms habitable 
was a careful avoidance of all unnecessary hang- 
ings and an application of so-called " decoration " 
in the form of rudimentary stencilled borders to 
the lime-washed walls. The nakedness of every- 
thing was regarded as providing such efficient 
protection that operations of sweeping and dust- 
ing were usually left almost entirely to the 
discretion of the servants, with the result that 
the rooms became perfect preserves for various 
kinds of insects. In those days the larvse of 
clothes-moths walked about everywhere over the 
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walls in little ambulatory coffins, like miniatures 
of the Maid of the Alder-tree in George Macdonald's 
Phantasies \ but in the course of years modem 
views on decoration and sanitation gradually 
asserted themselves, and long before I left India 
such curious little mummy-cases were rarely to be 
seen in any well-ordered house. 



CHAPTER VI 

BEETLES 

When tlM inrtn^Meda with giwt blind dMf Am 
MadB of her ^ggs tlie itefealj depoiit 



Her E|fes tlie Glovr-wom lend thee^ 
TheShootiDg Stttrat attend thee ; 
And the Elvee elto, 
Whoee little ayei §^Um, 
likethe^erkiof fire^ befriend thee. 
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insects, but there are some of them who can 
scarcely escape notice owing to their mischievous 
habits or their wonderfiil and beautiful peculiarities. 
Amongst the most afflictive trials of a book-lover 
in India are the devastations caused by so-called 
book-worms, the grubs of a small species of 
beetle. It is hard to imagine the feelings of 
grief and indignation which attend the discovery 
that cherished volumes, which have been standing 
on the shelves in fair outward show, are in reality 
mere whited sepulchres, riddled by innumerable 
tunnels, which have loosened the bindings and may 
even have penetrated the entire thickness of their 
contents. People who are new to a locality in 
which the pest prevails are apt to imagine that 
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they have effectually provided for the safety of 
their treasures by housing them, if not " in a 
Sheraton shrine," at least " in an odour of camphor," 
and securely locked up in glazed cases to prevent 
the invasions of that " fell minister of fate " the 
bearer, with his dirty dusters and rough fingers; 
but a very brief experience is usually enough 
to lead to a painful conviction of the insuf- 
ficiency of the treatment. Even when the closure 
of the cases is most efficient and the air within 
them so thoroughly saturated with the vapour of 
camphor that any considerable fall in temperature 
is followed by a deposit of crystals sufficient to 
render the glasses hazy, the book- worms work on 
gaily, and often render whole volumes unsightly or 
even illegible within a very short time. When one 
of their burrows is followed out whilst still occu- 
pied, the further end of it is found tenanted by 
a small yellowish-white grub with a dark head and 
a pair of strong jaws ; or the inmate may be a 
miniature chrysalis, or sometimes the corpse of a 
little brown beetle who has not been able to find 
his way out of his cavern. In most cases the 
tunnels are specially numerous in and close to the 
boards of books, and often the whole substance of 
the binding is so thoroughly riddled by passages 
crossing one another in every direction as to be 
quite friable. In any case the mischief usually 
starts in the bindings, and sometimes it is almost 
wholly confined to them ; but now and then 
tunnels are to be met with lying throughout their 
entire course within the paging and devoid of 
any visible openings on the surface of the book. 
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The abundance of borings in the bindings is to 
be accounted for as the result of the facts that 
the parents of the grubs usually only find con- 
venient opportunities of laying their eggs on books 
which are standing closed and undisturbed on 
shelves, and that the abundance of size in and 
about the covers provides stores of suitable food 
there for the grubs. Occasionally, however, an 
insect may come across a book which has been 
left open or only loosely closed, and should it elect 
to lay on the exposed pages and the volume be 
subsequently firmly shut, the natural result will 
be the formation of a blind cavero. But in any 
well-ordered and book-loving house, volumes are 
not left to lie about open for any considerable time, 
and hence almost complete protection is provided 
to any book which has not yet been invaded, by 
means of washing the boards, back, and fly-leaves 
with a strong solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Should a spirituous solution be used, there is 
little reason to dread the occurrence of any evil 
from the treatment. As a rule the utmost visible 
evidence which it leaves behind is a slight white 
efflorescence of crystals, which can be easily rubbed 
off from the surface of the binding ; but this is 
rarely present, for the liquid is so penetrative that 
it is only where it has been applied in quite 
unnecessary amount that enough remains unab- 
sorbed to occasion any perceptible deposit. The 
solution, moreover, is so little solvent of the 
colours commonly used in dyeing the cloth or 
leather of bindings that there is very small risk 
of its causing them to nm. It is also quite 
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innocuous to gilding, though this is not the case 
in respect to any silvered lettering or ornament. 
A favourite old servant, one of whose routine 
duties lay in poisoning each new book as it came 
into the house, was once greatly shocked when he 
treated a volume of The Royal Natural History 
in the usual way and found that a large silvered 
representation of a snow-leopard, with which the 
fix)nt board was disfigured, vanished away, leaving 
a respectable surface of plain brown cloth behind. 

Such superficial treatment is not enough in 
dealing with books which have already been 
occupied by the enemy, and it is then necessary to 
go carefully through their whole thickness, washing 
over whole pages in many places, carefully saturat- 
ing the back edges, the stitching and size of the 
binding, and picking out all the grubs who lurk in 
the depths of the tunnels. When the maggots are 
taken out they are "strangely and wonderfully" 
tenacious of life, and will swim about quite cheer- 
fully for more than half an hour in pools of the 
poison, probably because they are coated in some 
cutaneous excretion which prevents liquids from 
coming readily into direct contact with their 
bodies. 

Some kinds of beetles do enough mischief in 
gardens to be almost certain of attracting notice. 
There is one pernicious creature, dressed in bright 
orange, who at certain times of year advertises 
his presence by the havoc which he plays among 
treasured vegetables, chewing up the most lovely 
petals and sometimes even cutting off whole heads 
of bloom with his powerfully incisive jaws. But 
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the harm that is dime hy these and other luthkaB 
creatures is more than at<»ed for hy the wondnftd 
heauty of some of their harmless rdaftives. Bivetf 
now and then a shruh will be aliye with loveify 
little beings, who are clothed in broad shields of 
transparent, glassy tezturcp through which the 
metallic colours of the parts beneath shine bril- 
liantly out; and occasionally these are acccmipanied 
or replaced by larger insects glorious in green, 
gold, carmine, and iidiite. The peculiar purity of 
the white tints in the colouring of many beetles is 
very striking. There is one great Icxigicom who 
sometimes wanders into lighted rooms at night, to 
display a most effective contrast between the bright 
umber of his wingKsovers and the snowy whiteness 
of his under surftce. Some other Isrge beetles 
are much less welcome nocturnal visitors. One 
of the commonest of these is a black monster who 
comes buzzing and blundering in, dashing reck- 
lessly up against the walls, pankhas, or human 
occupants of the room, to fall headlong down and 
lie helplessly sprawling on his back or cling 
tenaciously to the first object on which he can 
fSEUsten his spiny legs and curved claws. What 
renders any immediate contact with insects of this 
kind specially unpleasant is that they are usually 
infested by numbers of most repulsive parasites, 
who adhere to the softer tissues between the thick 
plates of armour clothing the bodies of their hosts. 
One of the most amusing visitors is a great homed 
beetle who possesses a most startling power of 
stridulation. When one of them comes in and 
£Edls to the floor he walks quietly and sedately 
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about so long as he is left to his own devices ; but 
whenever he is in any way alarmed or interfered 
with, he suddenly sits up on his hind legs and, 
whUst brandishing his jagged and hooked forepaws 
aloft, emits a sound hke that of a miniature engine 
blowing off steam. This performance is seemingly 
as alarming to dogs as it is to human beings who 
are unprepared for its occurrence. One hot, still 
October night, when a friend and I were quietly 
seated at dinner, one of these beetles flew into the 
room and in due course fell down with a sounding 
flop on to the matting of the floor. A long-haired 
Scottish terrier, who was always on the outlook for 
shikar of any sort, was present, and at once on the 
spot to inquire into the cause of the disturbance. 
The intruder at first lured her on to close investiga- 
tion by minatory gesticulations and then drove her 
wild with terror by stridulating loudly and fastening 
on to the hair of her muzzle. The result was wild 
panic and immediate flight, in the course of which 
she rushed violently under the sideboard, where a 
number of bottles of soda-water were lying and 
completed her discomfiture by bursting with a series 
of loud reports (Plate II.). 

In any place in which they abound, there are 
very few other kinds of beetles so sure to attract 
the notice of a new-comer as fireflies are. The 
steady flame of the greenish lamps of glow-worms 
is undoubtedly very beautiful, but it cannot com- 
pete in charm with the effects produced by the 
intermittent flashing of the lights of myriads of 
fireflies swarming amid heavy masses of foliage or 
wandering fitftilly round through the black air of 
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a still and nuxmlesfi night Xeaily ibrty yean 
ago, y9hea I first knew the place, fireflies were 
abundant in the imm^ia^fcf^ nei^^bouriKXid of Cal- 
cutta, and, throughout a great part of tli6 year, 
used to provide brilliant nightly illuminations in 
every suburban garden; but more recently their 
numbers have undeigone a progressive and oon- 
sideraUe decrease, probably as the result of 
diminished moisture in the air and soil caused fay 
improved drainage. It was usually during the 
rainy season that the finest displays took place, 
but all throughout the winter and summer months 
scattered lights were to be seen wandering over the 
lawns and among the trees and shrubs, unless on 
occasions when the weather was exceptional^ dry or 
cold In winter, fireflies would sometimes almost 
entirely vanish for a time, but <m any alight rise ia 
temperature they were ready to reappear, and a 
brief &31 of rain was all that was needed to secure 
a general resurrection. After any of the sudden 
storms which sometimes take place in January and 
Febniaiy it is always most interesting to watch 
them coming out Hardly has enough rain fallen 
to moisten the surface of the hard and dry soil 
before they begin to emerge and sail off into the 
air. Not that they ever issue forth in dense 
localised hordes like those of white ants, but they 
often appear in such large numbers that after dark 
the whole surfaces of lawns are thickly sprinkled 
over with sparks of pale light, forcing their way up 
through all the cracks in the baked earth, mounting 
to the tips of the blades of grass, and wandering off 
into the surrounding air. 
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Occasionally during the rainy season whole trees 
are tenanted by myriads of flashlights, and all the 
air around alive with floating sparks ; but the 
shows in the country near Calcutta were never, 
even in old times, equal to those which take place 
in many other parts of India. The grandest dis- 
plays that I have ever seen are those which occur 
in the Tarai and other low land at the foot of 
the Sikkim and Bhutan Himalaya. My first 
experience of them was one night whilst driving 
along the old road between Titaliya and Siliguri. 
Everywhere the air was full of lights ; all the 
roadside trees were aflame ; and the great ditches 
on either side of the track were brimming over 
with drifting clouds and streams of sparks wan- 
dering to and fro in ceaseless and bewildering 
tangles. In this region, too, very striking examples 
of mysteriously synchronous action on the part 
of whole hosts of the insects are often to be seen. 
This phenomenon is by no means peculiar to any 
particular part of the country, but in most places 
it occurs rarely and only in limited degree. I have 
seen a very fine show of it in a mango-tree close to 
one of the gates of the Botanic Garden at Shibpur, 
and one of the very first magnitude not far from 
Bombay during a journey up the Eggatpura Ghat 
on a dark night when the first showers of the 
monsoon had just begun to moisten the islopes of 
the hills on either side of the railway. As the 
train slowly panted upwards, many of the trees 
alternately flamed out into dazzling splendour 
and vanished off^ in the gathering gloom of an 
impending storm, whilst the hosts of insects resting 
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in them lit and put out their lamps as though by 
common consent The cause for such simultaneous 
action on the part of countless uidi\idual insects 
is hard to imagine, but there can be no question 
of the fact that such displays do take place. 

Glow-worms, if they occur at all there, must be 
very rare in the country round Calcutta, for I 
certainly never saw s single specimen during the 
course of my long residence in that place. They 
are, however, common in other parts of India, 
and are often very conspicuous in some of the 
hill-stations. They abound in some parts of the 
Nilgiri Plateau and the Simla Hills, and are there 
endowed ivith lamps which far surpass those of 
the common British species in splendour. Unless ■ 
for the satisfaction of scientific curiosity, it is well 
to be content with the beauty of the illumina- 
tion and not pry too closely into its origin, for 
the torch -bearers are of a very repulsive aspect, 
and closely resemble monstrous white maggots. 
Their lights are certainly fine enough to cover 
a multitude of sins as they shine out of the 
grass and weeds of wayside banks, like little 
electric lamps of the purest green radiance. 
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DRAGON-FLIES, WHITE-ANTS, ETC. 

The lilies revived^ and the dragon-fly 
Came hack to dream by the river. 

Mrs. Brownino. 

To any one who is making believe to enjoy him- 
self by sitting out on a lawn on a still damp 
evening in the end of summer or the beginning 
of the rainy season surmounted by a columnar 
cloud of mosquitoes, which rises like a thick mist 
over his head as though he were a Djinn in 
process of condensation or resolution, it is always 
cheering to become aware that the dull humming 
drone of his uninvited attendants has been in- 
terrupted by a sudden, sharply whirring sound, 
and to see a great black and gold dragon-fly 
sweeping hither and thither through the throng, 
picking up and devouring one victim after another 
in his destructive progress. This is a very pleasing 
experience ; but, at the close of summer and when 
the longing for rain to wash down the dust and 
allay the stifling heat has been steadily growing 
with each successive day, even greater and more 
lasting joy attends the sight of dull brown insects, 
drifting in clouds through the air and settling in 
long files on the telegraph wires and railings at 
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the aides of the dry roads ; for, like Emily in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, they are subject toi 
•*pro|rfietic apprehensions," and their appearance 
is one of the most trustworthy harbingers of the 
monsoon. BuIl-frog?i, and even the great autumnal 
crickets, may be deluded into premature bellowing 
KdA whirring by the occurrence of casual heavy 
riiowers, but these brown dragon-flies appear to* 
have & finer meteorologic sense and very rarely 
Vf^pemz in force until continuously damp weather 
is about to set in. Their advent is, therefore, 
welcome event, unlike that of their relatives with' 
spotted wings who come out in hovering clout 
in ^ing, and go wavering about in a feebl0i 
flMhion to announce only too surely that " winter^ 
is over and gone," and that the season for heatj 
and patience has arrived. These spring flies aro.' 
curious creatures ; they have none of the restless 
enei^ characteristic of most of their larger rela- 
tives; they are never to be seen rushing about 
on marauding excursicms, but spend their time 
in hanging aloft in the air, supported by laboured 
flappings of great gauzy wings which seem to be 
almost as httle under control as those of white- 
ants. They usually keep together in large cchu- 
panies which persistently haunt particular places, 
and these by no means always in the immediate 
neighbourhood of water. 

Every garden is full of dragon-flies, but it is 
only on the banks of ponds that it is constantly 
possible to form any just idea of the wonderfiil 
varieties of form and colouring that they may 
present, for it is only theare that the most l ?p^l'"^t 
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species are to be met with. There, amid the 
jungles of long grasses, reeds, water-lilies, and 
other floating and anchored vegetation, multitudes 
of slender little creatures are constantly to be 
seen, not rushing and darting about like the great 
banded or brown flies, or wavering m clouds like 
those with spotted wings, but gliding quietly 
along like little gaily dressed ghosts, living threads 
of brightest scarlet, vivid green, cobalt, gamboge, 
or warm brown, crossing and recrossing one 
another ^^ among the grass and weeds that shield 
them from the view." It is there too that the 
curious events attending the deposit of their eggs 
can constantly be studied at close quarters. 
Every now and then a pair of insects glides by 
firmly anchored to each other because the upper 
one holds the back of the thorax of its comrade 
lightly grasped between the blades of the vice 
in which its body ends. The pair represents a 
married couple in quest of a suitable site in which 
to give their children a fair start in life. The 
husband is the upper insect, and he and his wife 
are often dressed very differently. In one common 
species, for example, he is painted in the brightest 
turquoise blue, while she is soberly attired in pale, 
dull ochre shaded with greenish and dingy blue. 
When the anxious pair meet with a stalk or blade 
of grass, or a petiole or twig on some other aquatic 
weed of a satisfactory nature, the male alights on 
it close to the surface of the water, and, keeping 
a firm hold on his wife whilst she descends into 
it, is ready to assist her exit by dragging her up- 
wards after she has laid an egg. In some cases a 
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fastidious lady does not find a completely suitable 
site until she has been wholly submerged, and then 
her poor husband has very hard work in extracting 
her by means of labouring upwards into the j 
but very often a place quite close to the surfat 
is approved of, and occasionally a particular!^ 
ignorant, careless, or lazy female is content to 1 
above the water. When tlie work has been satis-^ 
factorily accomphshed the insects at once continue 
their travels in search of a new place in which it 
may be repeated (Plate VII.). 

The eggs are curious objects, consisting of curve^j^ 
pointed rods, each arising from a short horizonti 
bar which serves to attach them to the bodies on 
which they rest. It now and then happens that a 
site is chosen in which there is no handy perch for 
the male, and then he has a hard task indeed, as 
not only has he to drag his wife out after she has 
laid her egg, but he has also to hover vigorously 
aloft all the time she is in the water in order to be 
ready to help her up when the proper time comes. 
It is easy to see the benefits accruing from the 
subaqueous deposit of the ^gs, for, when beneath 
the surface of the water, they are safe from the 
raids of the great brown hornets and other pre- 
daceous insects who are for ever questing round 
the margins of ponds in search of booty. The 
protection may be but transitory at times 'when the 
level of the water is sinking owing to continued 
evaporative loss, but, so long as the e^s are 
submerged, they do enjoy immunity from certain 
risks; and hence, the deeper the original submersitMi, 
the greater is the chance of their surviving and 
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undergoing evolution. It is easy, therefore, to see 
how processes of natural selection and heredity may 
have served to fix and elaborate the habit of la3dng 
beneath the surface of water, but it is not so easy 
to explain the origin of the co-operative action of 
the two sexes which allows of its most efficient per- 
formance, or to imagine the series of steps by which 
it acquired its present highly purposive character. 

Inoffensive, slender dragon-flies, like those which 
have just been mentioned, are sometimes rudely 
and wantonly assaulted by their larger, more ener- 
getic relations. I have seen a great brown ruffian 
who was hawking about overhead, make a sudden, 
swooping descent on a wholly unoffending slender 
blue fly ghding quietly about on its own affairs, and 
knock it heels over head with such violence that it 
feU swooning on to a leaf beneath and lay there 
for some time unconscious and motionless before it 
was able to pull itself together and again take wing. 
Almost all the larger kinds of dragon-flies have a 
quaint way on alighting of bringing their wings 
forward in a series of sudden sharp jerks until the 
tips of the front pair come to project considerably 
in advance of the head, the outcome of the action 
probably serving a respiratory end in opening out 
the orifices of some of the most important air-tubes. 
The numbers in which the common large brown 
dragon-flies suddenly appear at the onset of the 
rainy season are quite astonishing. For many 
weeks hardly a single specimen has been visible, 
and almost the only large species in evidence has 
been that with spotted wings and feeble flight, and 
then, within the course of a few hours, the air is 
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fiill of drifting hosts of great creatures swoopng to 
and fto overiiead, while others sit in endless files 
on all the tel^[raph wires and rails, jerking their 
gauzjr wings and gazing curiously round with huge 
goggle-eyes. During the whole course of the 
rainy months they are present in great numbers, 
but it is only when the air begins to dry up in 
autumn that they again show any inclination to 
assemble in crowds. 

The smaller species are, quite apart from risks of 
assault from larger and stronger ones, exposed to 
many dangers of purely local origin in the course of 
their devious wanderings through the aquatic 
jungles which they haunt and which are peopled by 
many kinds of ferocious creatures constantly on the 
outlook for prey. Among the most formidable of 
these are strange spiders, who present a curious 
likeness to the water-boatmen who are constantly 
sliding about over the spaces of open water. They 
spread delicate and almost invisible webs over the 
layers of floating leaves which form carpets through 
which grasses and other erect weeds shoot up into 
the air, and in these snares small dragon-flies often 
become entangled. Even the gentlest and smallest 
prisoner, however, usually makes a brave struggle 
for liberty, and may for a time prevent the approach 
of the captor, or even break loose and fly away 
carrying off trailing fragments of web. In such 
circumstances the captives make use of their long 
wiry bodies with great effect, curving them upwards 
in abrupt loops and then suddenly straightening 
them out so as to strain \'iolently on the texture of 
the entangling webs. 
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On the arrival of cool and relatively diy weather 
in October or the early parts of November, dragon- 
flies become much less abundant than they are 
during the rainy season ; those with spotted wings 
vanish entirely until the temperature has risen 
considerably in the following spring ; the monstrous 
banded ones cease to swoop and dash about over 
the water ; even the common brown ones are rarely 
to be seen ; and as the fringes of vegetation round 
the edges of ponds narrow and dry up they become 
less and less adapted to harbour many of the 
smaller species. All dragon-flies are most fascinating 
creatures, the larger ones from their fierce and 
fearless energy, and the smaller kinds from the 
extreme grace and elegance of their forms and 
movements, and, in many cases, owing to the 
wonderfiil beauty and brilliance of their colours. 
Even the larger and coarser species are often 
splendid objects whilst hawking round on stiff and 
rustUng wings on which the oblique sunshine 
strikes to make them look as though they were 
woven out of golden threads knotted into a delicate 
lace-work of shining meshes. 

The textiwe of the wings varies greatly in 
different kinds of dragon-flies. In many of the 
smaller species it is so thin and transparent as to be 
invisible at a short distance, so that the insects as 
they travel gently about come to look like little 
moving rods, painted in the gayest colours and 
seemingly impelled by psychic force. In other 
cases the network of veins forming the fitimework 
of the wings is so hard and stiff as to cause a loud, 
rustling murmur during rapid flight ; and in certain 
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instances the wings, although stoutly built, seem 
to be so feebly attached to the body and so little 
subject to voluntary impulse that their movements 
are always of an uncertain and wavering nature 
utterly unfit to allow of the furiously sweeping 
flight which is so characteristic of many of the 
larger species. One of the most remarkable points 
in many dragon-flies is the curious way in which 
their huge eyes are divided into upper and lower 
halves of utterly unlike appearance and presumably 
of distinct functions. The legs of dragon-flies are 
not so well adapted to meet all the emergencies of 
predaceous life as those of many wasps are, for they 
are not long and strong enough to secure a firm 
footing to their owners when obliged to come 
to the ground whilst carrying some bulky prey. 
A great dragon-fly once darted in at an open 
window in front of which I was working, and tried 
to settle on a bundle of papers at my elbow in 
order to make a meal off a fat spider which he had 
captured. The legs of his prey were, however, too 
long to allow him to get a good foothold, and, after 
a short tussle, both captor and captive rolled over 
and fell back-downwards on the table. The 
experience did not seem to be at all new or 
startling to the fly, for he placidly devoured the 
greater part of his victim with his heels in the air 
and then quietly got up and flew off*, leaving a 
litter of yellow legs and other arachnidan debris as 
a memento of his visit. What really does seem to 
incommode dragon-flies greatly is to have their 
wings heavily laden with moisture. In the early 
morning in Calcutta everything is usually drenched 
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with dew, and dragon-flies are constantly to be seen 
so heavily burdened with shining beads of water 
as to be quite unable to fly, and hardly even to 
crawl about until the sunshine has arrived to 
reUeve them of their loads. It is a gradual accu- 
mulation of moisture which troubles them, not a 
sudden encoimter with it in the form of large 
falling drops; the common large brown flies will 
often continue to swoop and dart about during the 
course of showers of rain heavy enough to drive 
most birds to cover ; but on perfectly still, damp, 
cloudy days they spend most of their time motion- 
less, sitting patiently with widely spread wings on 
leaves, twigs, telegraph-wires, and other convenient 
perches until a change of weather sets in. 

Most of the larger and more energetic dragon- 
flies are somewhat soberly coloured, but there are 
exceptions, and now and then great creatures — 
streaks of bright scarlet, cobalt, or gamboge — are 
to be seen darting about through the air over 
a pond. One of the finest of all the large species 
is a giant dressed in ruddy gold, turquoise blue, 
and pale yellow, and as he goes hawking about 
over the water his great wings shine in iridescent 
colours when he hangs dreaming m the sunshine 
during the brief pauses in the course of his furious 
flights. He is a truly formidable-looking person, 
and is so bold and aggressive in his ways that 
even those bravoes, the large brown hornets, fight 
shy of him. Just as in the case of the common 
small kingfisher, attention is often first attracted 
to the presence of one of these great insects, not 
by direct ^dsion, but by the sight of his reflected 
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image darting across the shining mirror of a poncL 
It seems somewhat strange that it should be 
among the smaller and feebler species that eon- 
iqncuous and brilliant colouring is the rule, whilst 
among those whose strength and ferocity would 
seem to demand them least, protective tints so 
often are present. 

Tales regarding white-ants — ^who, by the way, 
are not ants at all, but really relatives of dragon- 
ffies or majrffies — are so ftoniliar to every one that 
it seems doubtftd whether it is desirable to make 
any special mention of them. But, at the same 
time, any record of the commcm insects of Indian 
houses and gardens which fidled to take any notice 
of these ''infestuous vermine,** as old Parkinson 
calls ^* earwickes,'' would be somewhat like a per- 
finrmance of Hamlet with the name-r61e left out. 
Luckily for the inhabitants of the lower Gangetic 
delta, the region is not nearly so much infested 
by these destructive creatures as many other parts 
of the Peninsula are. The excessive moisture 
which prevails throughout it, and which in many 
other respects tends to make life particularly 
burdensome, has at least this advantage, that it 
produces an environment which is much less con- 
genial to them than that in dryer regions is. But, 
even so, they often abound in dementing degree, 
and occasion very serious mischief and trouble in 
spite of ceaseless vigilance against their devastating 
irruptions. 

What makes the task of successi^l conflict with 
them a particularly hard one is that they conduct 
their ravages not only with almost incredible 
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energy and perseverance, but in a wonderftiUy 
fiirtive fashion, owing to the extreme dislike to 
any exposure to sunlight which leads them to 
work as long as possible under the natural cover 
of any material which they have invaded. It is 
only in cases where specially alluring materials 
lie on the surface in irresistible prolusion that the 
presence of white-ants is openly revealed, save by 
the covered ways which they throw up in order 
to connect their exhausted mines with new work- 
ings; but when they find the bark of a tree or 
shrub particularly attractive, they often cover the 
whole of it with a continuous layer of mud, and 
sometimes even raise great mounds of earth around 
the bases of the stems and lower branches so as 
to bury them in a common grave. As a rule, 
however, Indian white-ants do not raise con- 
spicuous edifices above the surface of the soil ; 
their fastnesses lie deeply buried, and the super- 
ficial structures which they occasionally rear are 
mere shelters beneath which they can comfortably 
secure food and building materials, or covered 
ways leading from one to another of their grazing- 
grounds. 

It is mainly owing to their furtive ways that 
they are often able to do so much harm, for in con- 
sequence of them they may easily conduct extensive 
devastations even in well-ordered and constantly 
inhabited rooms before their presence has been 
suspected. The fact that a beam in the roof of a 
room has been rendered quite untrustworthy by 
their excavations is often only revealed when they 
desert it and, in order to make their way to another, 
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throw up a covered way, like a muddy eazthwQnn» 
over the paint or plaster between it and a neigli- 
bouring one. When they have onoe fbund a beam 
or other mass of material to their taste they go 
on devouring the interior of it until notiii^g 
remains save a thin outer shell and a netwmk of 
slim partitions separating a maze of passages and 
caves; so that, on establishing themselves in a 
house, they may so(m reduce a great part of the 
woodwork in it to a mere fkagile whited sepulchre. 
It is, therefore, necessary to maintain sleepless 
vigilance in order to defect the slightest traces of 
their presence, and spedally for the first i^peai^ 
ance of any of their covered ways on the mxcSaces 
of waUs and beams. In one house in the suburbs 
of Calcutta in which I lived for some time^ the 
lower flight of the wooden staircase, whilst show- 
ing no outward signs of infirmity, became so fingile 
as to give way beneath the feet of those who 
mounted it, and when it was examined and re- 
paired the whole fabric was found to have been 
entirely eaten away, save a thin superficial layer 
of painted wood. 

The ground floors of houses are naturally most 
subject to invasion, but any points in the walls 
of a building which contain faults or cracks may 
serve as highways by which the upper floors may 
be reached. Sometimes, and doubtless owing to 
the presence of particular structural defects, the 
first floor of a house may escape, whilst one or other 
of the higher ones is subject to repeated invasion. 
This was formerly the case in the house of the 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at Shibpur, 
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in which, whilst the first floor enjoyed almost com- 
plete immunity, the ground floor and the western 
side of the second one were often attacked. Any 
attempt at invasion can, when detected soon 
enough, be readily repeUed by appropriate treat- 
ment directed to the line of march. Strong brown 
carboUc acid when freely poured into the crevices 
leading to the highways of the enemy is very 
efficient ; but, as in conflicts with other insect foes, 
solutions of corrosive sublimate are even more 
trustworthy. A single appUcation of the latter 
reagent is usually enough to arrest an inroad for 
good and all ; for, not only is it quickly fatal to all 
the insects with which it primarily comes in contact, 
but, as it is readily absorbed and not quickly 
volatile, it remains for some time in the substance 
of the walls of the passages and also in the tissues 
of its first victims, which thus become a means of 
spreading mortaUty owing to the cannibal habits 
of their fellows. One comer of the book-room in 
my last house in Calcutta was subject to periodic 
invasions along the course of a crack in one of the 
outer walls which extended down to the basement ; 
but, thanks to careful watching and occasional free 
administration of spirituous solutions of corrosive 
sublimate wherever there were any signs of fresh 
attempts at irruption, the injury always remained 
trifling, and was limited to destruction of a httle 
of the matting on the floor and superficial erosions 
of boots or pieces of furniture close to the points of 
exit. In all such cases I made use of a solution 
which was always kept in hand for the purpose of 
poisoning books in order to save them from the 
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tender mercies of book-worms, fish-insects, cock- 
roaches, and moths. It contained twenty grains 
of the sublimate to each omice of rectified spirit, 
and, in a climate of such high relative humidity as 
that of LfOwer Bengal, there is certainly no appre- 
ciable risk attending the use of such or even 
much stronger solutions. During the course of the 
long period of years in which I was intimate with 
the history of the Herbarium in the Botanic Gardens 
at Shibpur 1 never heard of a single instance of any 
ill effects resulting from the fact that, as a matter 
of ordinary routine, every sheet of mounted speci- 
mens was washed over with a saturated spirituous 
solution of corrosive sublimate so freely that there 
was usually an abundant efflorescence of crystals of 
the salt on all the leaves and stalks of the plants. 
There is certainly no other reagent nearly so 
efficient in rendering materials exempt from the 
attacks of insects and fungi. During a long series 
of years all my books were treated with it, each 
new volume as it arrived from Europe being care- 
ftdly washed with it externally and between the 
boards and fly-leaves before being placed on the 
shelf, and during the same period every newly 
acquired Central Asian or Persian rug was 
immediately treated in like fashion. Moreover, 
every time that freshly laid matting introduced 
a temporary plague of fleas into a room the floor 
was thoroughly drenched with the solution by 
means of a garden syringe, and yet in only a single 
instance did any mischief result. In this exceptional 
case, too, the evil could not be fairly ascribed to 
the reagent, as it was really owing to the ignorance 
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and sloth of the servant who administered it 
He was in charge of my books, and as a matter 
of course was used to poison all of them as they 
came in ; a bottle of the solution, a wooden Tibetan 
cup, and a large paint-brush being at his disposal in 
order to allow of his carrying out the work safely. 
On one occasion, however, nearly one hundred 
newly bound books arrived at once, and then, in 
order to save time and trouble, he chose, without 
consulting me, to discard the statutory apparatus 
and replace it by a basin and sponge. The result 
of this was that, as he had numerous cracks in 
the skin of his hands, he absorbed enough of the 
sublimate to give rise to great local irritation, and 
even to some symptoms of general mercurial 
poisoning which made him very unhappy for some 
days, and served to instil a wholesome caution 
in respect to thinking for himself. 

Whilst it is relatively easy to repel the invasions 
of colonies of white-ants, it is a very serious task to 
dislodge any settlements which have been allowed 
to establish themselves in the interior of a house. 
Such successful invasions are specially apt to occur 
in the case of houses which remain unoccupied for 
any considerable time, and particularly when the 
rooms are floored with wood in place of masonry. 
Almost every one must have known cases in which 
the life of the inmates of certain houses was for 
a time rendered almost intolerable in connection 
with persistent conflict with colonies of white-ants. 
I can recall two instances in which friends of mine 
had to struggle continuously with colonies which 
were in possession of their houses when they entered 

10 
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them. Whilst matters were at the worst it was 
necessary daily to dislodge every piece of 
wooden fumitm^ and every rug or carpet in the 
affected rooms in order to see whether they had 
been attacked. Even after solutions of corrosive 
sublimate had been so freely administered to the 
floors as to drip from the ceilings of the rooms 
beneath, it was not until after a considerable time 
that the enemy was finally expelled. The results 
seemed to show that the insects are not very readily 
affected by mere contact with the reagent, and that 
it is only when the materials which they attack 
have been saturated with it that a really satis- 
factory result is arrived at. I never tried any 
direct experiments in order to settle this question, 
but, as has already been pointed out, there can be 
no question that the grubs of book- worms appear 
to be uninjured by immersion in strong spirituous 
solutions for at least half an hour, and the surfaces 
of their bodies in texture and appearance are very 
like those of white-ants. 

The first sight of the emergence of a swarm of 
winged white-ants must always be a memorable 
event in the experience of any one interested m 
the study of the ways of insects ; and, even after 
the longest use, it continues to present features 
of absorbing attraction. In damp regions like 
liOwer Bengal swarms may come out at any 
time of year, but in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
at any rate, they do so oftenest towards the 
close of the rainy season, and again in spring, 
when sudden drenching falls of rain often attend 
storms of thunder and wind. Periods of prolonged 
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drought or of persistent rain are alike unfavourable 
to their appearance, but the occurrence of brief, 
heavy showers is very often the signal for it, and 
it is this that serves to determine the seasonal 
phenomena of exodus. During the course of 
winter, and again in the latter part of the hot 
weather, continuous drought is a repressive factor 
which is replaced in the earlier part of the rainy 
season by excessive and persistent moisture, whilst 
autumn and spring are alike in providing alter- 
nating periods of heavy downpours and brilliant 
warm sunshine. At any time of year, however, 
when the latter conditions are present they are 
certain to lead to the occurrence of swarming ; 
and hence in exceptional years with abnormal 
prevalence of rain in winter and late summer, 
or scanty and intermittent rainfall during the 
monsoon, swarms may emerge throughout the 
greater part of the entire annual period. The 
feict of the emergence of a swarm may some- 
times escape notice until the place of exit has 
been so closely approached that the observer 
suddenly finds himself wading in a struggling 
throng of insects, and surrounded by a mist of 
flying ones ; but in most cases attention is sure 
to be attracted to the event from some distance 
by the peculiar behaviour of the flocks of crows, 
kites, and other birds, who stream in fix>m every 
quarter to avail themselves of the feast, and wheel 
about in tangled mazes of flight, eagerly com- 
peting for a share in the booty. The kites sail 
and circle round on seemingly motionless wings, 
picking up the fluttering insects with their claws 
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and handing them on to their beaks without I 
disturbing their even course ; but the crows hurry , 
about in an urgently flapping way, and every now i 
and then suddenly flutter upwards to secure 
victim. The presence of such formidable com- 
petitors is usually enough to deter smaller birds \ 
I from entering the turmoil, but now and then 
t few bold king-crows or bee-eaters will venture to 
do so, and on the ground below gabbling troops i 
of babblers and eager magpie-robins greedily attack ( 
the stores of succulent food. \A''henever a few | 
crows or kites iiave detected the exit of a swarm 
the peculiar characters of their flight is enough j 
to advertise the event over all the immediate 
'f neighbourhood ; in a very short time parties of ' 
their relations begin to stream in towards the 
centre of attraction, and, as they do so, serve to 1 
spread the good news &rther and &rther out, 
so that it is not long before the impromptu 
banquet is attended by throngs of eager guests. 
Should a swarm emerge in full daylight its chances 
are bad enough, but when it does so towards 
sunset or in the early dusk they are even worse ; 
for at that time the crows are already at leisure 
and congregated to gossip before retiring to bed, 
and are likely to be joined not only by kites, but 
also by myriads of bats, who go flickering in and 
out among the crowds of sailing and fluttering 
birds. 

Birds and bats, however, are not the only 
enemies whom emigrant white-ants have to en- 
counter, for so long as they are on the ground 
they are exposed to the attacks of a perfect 
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menagerie of greedy creatures. Civets, musk-rats, 
toads, bull-frogs, lizards, spiders, and many other 
animals eagerly devour them, so that in many 
cases it seems strange that any of them should 
manage to escape. The scene which is presented 
at the actual site of emergence is very curious, 
and in some respects rather disgusting. There 
is almost always something repulsive in a throng 
of creeping things, and in this case there is nothing 
in the characters of the insects to neutralise the 
disagreeable impression, for their bodies are 
unpleasantly maggot-like, and their wings, although 
really delicately netted, are so large and stiff 
and so awkwardly and feebly attached as to 
have an aimlessly struggling action, which only 
contributes to the general idea of the presence 
of a seething mass of life. The individual insects 
come hurrying and struggling upwards through all 
the cracks in the soil leading to the labyrinth ot 
caverns beneath, and, owing to the difficulty which 
they find in rising into the air, crowd upon one 
another in steadily gathering multitude, until the 
earth and grass is often covered to a depth of 
several inches by a layer of writhing bodies and 
fluttering wings. A curious dry, rustling sound is 
caused by the concussion of innumerable stift 
wings, and a light cloud of feebly flapping creatures 
steams ofi" into the air. 

The varied interests attending the appearance of 
swarms in the open air often more than atone for 
any unpleasant features in the event ; but where it 
occurs close to a house, and more especially when 
it comes ofi* after the lamps have been lit in the 
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late dusk, the results are apt to be almost wholly 
disagreeable. It is ■with mingled feelings of rage 
and disgust that any one who has quietly settled 
down to read or write suddenly awakes to the fact 
that his immediate environment has been invaded 
by hosts of flying creatures, who crowd around the 
lamps, and falling do^vn on every chair and table 
race wildly about over them, struggling to shake 
off their unwieldy wings, rushing over the surface 
of papers, falling in heaps into any open ink-bottle, 
and every now and then alighting on his head or 
hands to go wriggling down his back or up his 
deeres. Hien it i« that the vikie of intimMy iridi 
houio-geckoa im taSfy ^tpradated, &r, dmiU any 
«f them have oonw to VBgud a writii^^taUe m a 
wfe and convement huiitiBg^gTOund» it ii Bot lamg 
heXan they an aware of the vmdfidl, and ooia» 
hunying out of thdr hiding-places to partake of 
the unctuous feast provided by the lavish supply of 
struggling insects. Then, too, is a time at which 
the services of spiders are very welcome, and when 
their wonderful energy and pluck are most satis- 
factorily demonstrated by the way in which almost 
ludicrously small ones will tackle and dispose of 
such lumbenng and loathsome prey. 

The destructive inroads of white-ants may occa- 
sion curses, and their behaviour whilst swanning 
may excite disgust ; but the cup of loathing for 
them can only be filled up by means of digging out 
one of their fastnesses and exhuming the queen of 
the colony from its secret recesses. She is a truly 
revolting object, like a bloated, semi-transparent, 
yellowish maggot as large as a human finger, and 
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the knowledge that she is practically a huge bag of 
eggs is enough to remove all wonder at the size 
of her subject-family. 

Certain small relatives of dragon-flies and white- 
ants, in the form of insects of the family Psocidce, 
are often to be met with in Indian gardens, but 
they are such little creatures as very readily to 
escape notice, unless in cases where they habitually 
go about in great droves. The originally smooth 
surfaces which are left on the stems of many palm- 
trees by the fall of successive crops of leaves are 
usually quickly clothed in a coating of crustaceous 
lichens, painted on in intricate patterns of softly 
blended colours, and forming a pasture-ground on 
which many different sorts of small insects browse 
happily. The lichen-clad stems of Oreodoxas, and 
specially those of Oreodoxa regia, are almost always 
infested by troops of small Psocidae of a very beau- 
tiful species with long antennae, great, transparent, 
shining wings banded in grey and black, and bodies 
whose prevailing tint of vermilion forms a pleasing 
contrast with the cooler hues of the surrounding 
lichens. Individually the insects are so small, 
only a few lines in length, that it is only their 
persistently gregarious habit that renders them 
conspicuous, but they travel about in such densely 
packed crowds as to form well-defined patches of 
bright colour on the surface of the stems. Such 
patches are originally of very small size, and 
contain only a very few insects; but they grow 
rapidly and, in favourable circumstances, soon come 
to have diameters of several inches in extent. Even 
very small groups, however, are conspicuous because 
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they generally consist in greater part of immature 
insects in which the bright red hue of the body is 
not yet veiled by the presence of overlapping wings. 
The larger groups include numbers of immature 
specimens associated with fiiUy developed winged 
ones, who make their appearance in constantly 
increasing ratio as time goes on. This process, 
if continued long enough, would, of course, ulti- 
mately lead to the formation of groups containing 
mature insects only; but it is seldom that the 
transformation is completely carried out, owing 
to the fact that it is very apt to be arrested by 
the incidence of destructive epidemic disease. 

Any surface, like that of a palm-stem, covered 
by a continuous rough coating of lichens, forms 
a site in which ftmgal spores of the most varied 
nature may readily lodge and meet with conditions 
favouring their germination. Among those which 
are lying in wait on the stems of Oreodoxas are the 
spores of a fungus which has become adapted to 
play the role of a parasite within the bodies of 
insects, and specially in those of the Psocii?ae 
whose habits have just been described. Whilst 
any infected insects retain life they show little 
outward sign of disease, beyond a certain degree 
of sluggishness and a gradual swelling of their 
bodies ; but after they have died the closely packed 
web of mycelium within them sends out innumer- 
able radiant threads, which break out upon the 
surface and clothe it in a thick, white layer of 
conidial cells, or spores, as they are often termed. 
It is easy enough to demonstrate the contagious- 
ness of the disease, as in order to do so it is only 
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necessary to transfer one or two corpses j&om an 
infected colony to the middle of another group in 
which no symptoms of disease are present. The 
immediate result is a general dispersion of the 
healthy insects, but they very soon come crowding 
in again to their old place, and begin greedily 
sucking up the fluids which exuded from the 
bodies of their dead relatives when these were 
pressed against the surface of the stem in order 
to cause them to adhere to it. Within the course 
of the next twenty-four hours the site of inoculation 
is sure to be surrounded by a ring of dead insects 
with swollen bodies and widely spread wings, and 
on the following day hardly any surviving members 
of the colony are to be met with. The habit which 
they have of crowding closely together in seeming 
indifference to the life or death of their immediate 
neighbours, and their cannibal feasts on the juices 
of corpses, must, of course, render these insects an 
ideal nidus for the rapid spread of any contagious 
disease ; and the materials for infection are alwajrs 
present in proftision in the neighbourhood of any 
dead one, as, at the time when death takes place, 
the interior of the body is crammed with fungal 
elements which almost immediately break out and 
cover the surface with innumerable reproductive 
cells. 

The successive waves of epidemic disease take 
place so often and are so virulent that it seems 
strange that fresh generations of insects should 
continue to furnish fields for their devastations. 
It is probable that it is only because the growth 
of the parasites is so long confined to the interior of 
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the bodies of their victims that the hostnarganlsras 
are not wholly exterminated. Once the fiingal 
elements have broken out upon the surfaces of 
the bodies of a few dead insects in a group, 
infection runs a \'ery rapid course ; but before 
this has taken place many individuals may have 
had time to lay eggs, which, as the colony is 
constantly on the move, may often be deposited 
in uninfected sites and so form the nucleus of 
firesh generations. Such epidemics naturally give 
rise to very considerable fluctuations in the numbers 
of the insects which are to be met with at different 
times. The successive waves of prevalence follow 
one another very rapidly in tlie case of creatures 
who multiply and develop with such rapidity, but 
they probably throw some light on the curious 
temporal variations in prevalence occurring in the 
ease of certain hi^er animals in the same r^|Km. 
Any prolonged experience of gardens in Calcutta 
is sure to teach that there are times in which 
palm-squirrels and mole-rats are excessively and 
annoyingly abundant, that these are succeeded 
by a season in which they suddenly become 
exceedingly scarce, and that then a course of 
years sets in during which they go on steadily 
multiplying until th^ become as troublesome 
as ever. 

The peculiarly gregarious habits of these insects 
are as hard to account for as those of some of the 
smaller kinds of millipedes. The nature of the 
surfaces which they inhabit, and the fact that 
they are constantly migrating firom place to place, 
seem to render it very improbable that close 
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association can be of any appreciable advantage in 
so far as the acquisition of food is concerned, and, 
as we have just seen, it certainly has the inherent 
evil of favouring the spread of epidemic disease. It 
is possible that the insects possess some property 
which renders them distasteful to birds and 
other predaceous creatures, and that by crowding 
together in large companies they advertise this 
more eflficiently than they could were they to 
wander about alone. Had it not been for the 
peculiar colouring of their bodies and the bril- 
liantly reflective radiance of their great glassy 
wings, it might have been assumed that the 
gregarious habit served a protective end in causing 
each group to simulate a patch of the lichens which 
clothe their ordinary environments ; but, as things 
are, this can hardly be the case, for, whilst indi- 
vidual insects might well escape notice owing to 
their small size and gentle movements, colonies of 
them only stand out more and more conspicuously 
as they increase in size. 
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CHICKETS, GRASSHOPPERS, MANTI8ES, ETC 

. . . like ft ghostlj' cricket, cre«kiiig where a Louse was bnroed. 
Browniko. 
There was a little house-cricket, called mantin, which was considered^ 
to have this power of the eye over all other animak, and PeifUtrata 
it said to have bong one of them up in the Acropolis 
■gainst fascination. 

W. W. Stoby. 
Fancy the cncketa, each one in hig house, 
Looking out, woadering at the world. 

Bbowninq. 

On some still and muggy evening in the end of 
August or beginning of September, when existence 
ifi " the fog and filthy air " which prevails in the 
intervals between brief and violent thunder-showers 
has come to seem a burden almost too heavy to be 
borne, a sound of keen thrilling — a shrill whirring 
of peculiarly vibrant quality — suddenly arises to 
announce the fact that the great autumnal crickets 
have entered upon their annual period of activity 
above ground. Just at first, the attendant feeling 
is one of joy and gratitude ; for the sound is an 
unequivocal evidence of the revolution of the 
seasons, and, like the sight of kites beginning the 
annual repairs of th«r nests, announces that 
the end of the rainy season is approaching, and 
that within a comparatively bri^ period cool 
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breezes and dryer air will set in. But, as evening 
follows evening without any other signs of progress 
towards that "divine event,** whilst a continuous 
increase in the numbers of its harbingers takes 
place, the question arises whether the pleasures 
of hope are worth the candle of the concerts which 
go on augmenting in volume until they come to be 
regarded as evils which must be endured, but most 
certainly cannot be enjoyed. 

To the mind of a gardener, too, the strenuous 
urgency of the music is unpleasantly suggestive of 
baleful possibilities ; for there is no saying what 
favourite plants may not have their roots ruthlessly 
cut as the musicians drive their tunnels upwards, 
or their tender shoots buried under the great 
mounds of earth cast out of the openings of the 
caverns. It is fortunate indeed that these musical 
performances only last for a limited time every 
evening, and are not, like so many public entertain- 
ments in the British Islands, spread out over many 
successive hours. Nothing short of actual auditory 
experience can serve to give any just idea of the 
horrors of the din ; no amount of use to the hubbub 
of frogs, cicadas, and common crickets which fills 
the air of nights in moist tropical regions, can lead 
to an indifferent tolerance for such a screeching, 
thrilling, ear-splitting, nerve - rending clamour. 
When in full force it is enough to upset the balance 
of the soundest nervous apparatus, and to people of 
irritable temperament it makes for madness. Many 
people must recollect how one highly placed political 
oflficer was so much tried by the sound that, during 
the season of its prevalence, a Government servant 
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was specially told off to the evening task of per- 1 
ambulating the garden armed with a kettle ot.j 
boiling water to be discharged into the cavemg.j 
of tlie enemy. Such a drastic method of treatment! 
is of course immediately fatal to the musicians; J 
but should it be desired to secure them alive, it I 
IS only necessary to replace the boiling fluid by cold I 
water ; for a full and continued stream of this when J 
directed into an inhabited tunnel very soon brings J 
the outraged owner struggling up out of it. I 

How oflen have the sounds of these concert»fl 
been hailed with joy on their onset, Ustened to with 1 
interest as they grew in strength night after night, J 
euned when at tbdr nMmmum, and biased tat 
tikeir deeline 1 After yma ^mt in • diinete of 
**«m|^" ISce Hut of tiuB cpuBtEy* it beoomai 
hud to sympathiie with a km^aag ifter traitor 
unless as a season during which the uneasiiwss of 
uncertainty may be safely exchanged for philo- 
sophical endurance of inevitable evil ; but probably 
a single renewed experience of the outrages of 
September in Calcutta would serve to account for 
the existence of such a frame of mind. Months 
of continuous dry and, worse than that, of con- 
tinuous damp heat have followed one another in 
tedious iteration, and then there comes a dim 
sense of divine change in the quality of the hght 
at sunrise and sunset, a subtle golden radiance 
that cannot foil to be adored, but which at first 
has an almost painlul incongruity with the per- 
sistent sluggish heat, and excites a feeling of unrest 
such as it may be imagined moves migratory birds 
to prepare for their periodic travels ; and to have 
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this sense of weary longing accentuated every 
successive evening by the t5rranny of a monoton- 
ously screeching din is indeed to have the last 
straw added to the burden of life. The dolefiil 
creaking of the wheels of Persian wells, the sakieh 
of Upper Egjrpt, is usually regarded as one of the 
particular curses of the hot weather in many parts 
of India, but the outrage in that case is of a 
monotonous and not of an acutely irritant character, 
and from the very fact that it goes on ceaselessly 
all day and night there is at all events a chance 
that use may lead to toleration ; but this can 
hardly be the case with these concerts of crickets 
which burst out explosively and die off almost 
as suddenly every evening during the course of 
many weeks. 

During the time that the din is at its worst it is 
almost as trying to the nerves as that of a pious 
Buddhist saying his prayers. More than thirty 
years ago 1 spent a memorable night in the interior 
of Sikkim, in a Lepcha house, where sleep was for 
long rendered hopeless by the devotions of the grand- 
father of the family, who, being no longer fit for 
any other work, was seemingly told off to conduct 
domestic worship, and who certainly bore no resem- 
blance to the celebrated " Daddy Longlegs " of the 
nursery-rhyme, as in place of showing any disinclina- 
tion to " say his prayers," he was only too ready to 
say them too long and too loudly. Hardly had all 
the lights been put out, and the rest of the house- 
hold settled down for the night, than the old 
gentleman uplifted his voice in a way to " murder 
sleep " and rend the hearts and ears of all unused 
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to his ministrations. His exercises consisted in 
endless repetitions of the famous Buddhist invoca- 
tion " Om mani padme Hung," and his chief aim 
seemed to be to i-ecite it as often as mig^ht be 
within the term of a single respiration. Gach set 
of repetitions began slowly and solemnly with 
distinct articulation and pauses between the 
individual syllables, but as breath gradually 
failed the pace increased and utterance became 
indistinct, until the sounds were merely whispered 
" Ommanipeminies, winding up eventually in a 
deep, gasping inspiration and, alas 1 a fresh start 
in fuUy restored vigour. Again and again, in the 
brief pauses in the hubbub, a faint hope that the 
performer might have burst began to dawn, but, 
almost before it had had time to vent itself in a 
sigh of relief over the supposed deliverance, he 
would be off again in full swing, and it was only 
after what seemed a perfect eternity of endurance 
that pennanent silence set in. The sounds in 
themselves were perhaps not quite so irritating as 
those attending a concert of crickets, but they 
were rendered particularly trying by the late hour 
at which they occurred. 

In the presence of any inevitable evil the wisest 
course is to try to acquire some benefit from it, and 
in this case there can be no doubt that much sport 
may be derived from a study of the manners and 
customs of the offensive musicians. Just as the 
bellowing concerts of buU-frogs herald the onset 
of the rainy season, the shrill screaming of the 
crickets foretell its approaching close. During all 
the time when the rainfall is most continuous there 
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is no sign of their presence, for they then lie snugly 
and deeply buried in the soil awaiting a season 
when it may be safe to open their tunnels on the 
surface without risk of having them constantly 
silted up by the inwash of earth from the mounds 
cast out of their doorways. It is not until the 
season for the occurrence of brief deluges alter- 
nating \vith periods of brilliant sunshine has 
arrived that they begin to make their appearance, 
so that their advent takes place simultaneously 
with that of the inflorescence of the great grasses 
which every autumn cover all the low-lying waste 
land with shining plumes of silver and violet. It 
is usually in the very end of August or the be- 
ginning of September that any of them have so 
far completed and opened up their fortresses as 
to have any leisure for music ; but should the 
weather be at all favourable, the choir is very 
quickly recruited, and within a short time is in full 
force. Everything, however, depends on the nature 
of the weather during the time in which the 
burrows are being opened out and whilst the earth 
heaped up about their gateways still retains its 
originally loose and incoherent texture. Should 
a regular " break in the rains "—a period of several 
successive days and nights with Uttle or no rainfall 
— occur, the work of excavation goes on gaily and 
the concerts are soon fidly developed. But should 
really continuous and heavy rain set in, the work 
is brought to a standstill, and those musicians who 
have already begun to sing are reduced to silence ; 
probably finding that for the time being, in place 
of having any leisure for concerts, they must do 

11 
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much of their digging over again owing t 
feet that all the outer parts of their tunnels 
been thoroughly plugged by mud. 

It is not very easy to form a clear idea of the 
course followed in the construction of the ca\ems, 
which when completed are of considerable length 
and follow a peculiar course. Starting from the 
entrance they descend obliquely for some distance, 
then turn abruptly and. following a sloping and 
often slightly twisted course, terminate in a widened 
cut de sac, which forms a chamber within which the 
owner can turn round, a feat which is quite im- 
possible in any other part of the excavation. One 
cave, which I carefiilly dug out, was sixteen inches 
in length, six being contributed by the outer limb 
and ten by the inner one and terminal chamber. 
The angle where tlie two limbs met lay at a depth 
of five inches beneath the surface of the ground, 
and the chamber six inches lower doftTi. 1 am 
not certain whether such caves are annually ex- 
cavated throughout their entire length, but, from 
the fact that the insects sometimes appear on the 
surface at abnormal times of year and under tiie 
uifluence of peculiar conditions of weather, it 
appears probable that in some cases at least the 
deeper portions form permanent fastnesses in which 
the owners he hidden away awaiting the advent of 
climatic conditions favouring their activity. 1 have 
never seen a cricket, whilst at liberty, begin to dig 
on the surface of the soil, and indeed they are 
hardly ever to be seen until after attention has 
been directed to their presence by the shrill 
screaming which announces the completion of their 
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labours, or by the molehill-like heaps of loose 
earth cast out of the mouths of almost finished 
diggings. Two curious points deserve notice : aU 
the burrows seem to belong to male insects, and 
emergence appears to be determined, not so much 
by the recurrence of periodical breeding-seasons as 
by the incidence of certain climatic conditions ; for 
should a spell of weather like that normal to the 
statutory season for emergence set in, as it some- 
times does, at a different time of year, the event is 
the signal for the opening up of caverns and the 
singing of their inmates. In April 1877, and again 
in the course of a spring many years later, an 
abnormal prevalence of abundant heavy rain and 
persistent damp was attended by the appearance 
of such numbers of crickets that the air thrilled 
every evening with their screaming just as it 
normally does in autumn. They would seem to 
be ready to appear whenever the soil is neither 
baked so hard by persistent drought as to make 
digging impossible, or so much swamped by 
excessive rainfall as to render it hard to keep the 
mouths of timnels open. 

It is easy enough to observe the methods of 
working employed in tunnels which have already 
opened on the surface, and also to study the events 
attending attempts at the construction of new 
ones by captive insects. The greatest caution is 
called for in any attempts to watch the completion 
of caverns in the open, for the slightest movement 
on the part of the observer is sure to cause an 
immediate arrest of work and the precipitate re- 
treat of the labourer to the deeper parts of his 



subterraneous habitation. Patient stillness will, 
however, be rewarded, and it will be seen that every 
now and then a load of loose earth is pushed up 
along the upper part of the tunnel, and finally 
emerges upon the surface followed by the hind- 
quarters of the miner. Eacli load is at first left l>nDg 
iust clear of tlie opening from which it has been 
ejected, whilst the worker darts swiftly downwards 
into the depths below ; hut. should no cause for 
alarm be given, he soon comes out head-first in 
order to shove it farther away and add it to the 
growing mound of dt^bris which has already been 
cast up. After this a renewed retreat, followed by 
a pause devoted to fresh digging, occurs, and then 
another discharge takes place. The mounds of 
loose earth which are thus gradually thrown up 
are of considerable size, often measuring four 
inches in height and ten inches in basal diameter, 
so that they closely resemble those marking the 
burrows of common mole-rats. They are very 
unsightly objects on the surface of carefully tended 
lawns, and are often sadly injurious in borders 
containing low-growing pknts or newly trans- 
planted seedlings. Unfortunately, the horticultural 
scathe connected with their formation is not neces- 
sarily limited to such injuries, for even more serious 
mischief is often caused by the ruthless destruction 
of roots which may lie in the line of the tunnels 
beneath. Whilst the work of excavation is still 
in progress the openings of the mines are usually 
carefully closed with loose earth all day, and are 
only reopened when the evening brings round the 
time for renewed work ; but after it has been 
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finished the door stands permanently open save 
when it has been accidentally closed by materials 
washed down into it by heavy, flooding falls of 
rain. 

In order to learn how the work of diggmg is 
actually carried on it is necessary to capture some 
crickets and observe them when shut up on some 
earth containing no ready-made caves. If prisoners, 
obtained by means of flooding their fastnesses with 
water, be placed in a glass chamber like a small 
aquarium half filled with loose earth, they will 
very soon begin to dig. After a short time, spent 
in vaguely wandering round in quest of their 
houses, they appear to become possessed by devils 
of energy and go to work fiiriously. The loose 
texture of the earth and the overcrowding of the 
area are very apt to interfere seriously with the 
conduct of business, but much information may be 
obtained and many amusing episodes witnessed in 
watching its progress. The energy and strength 
which are shown are quite amazing, and the rapidity 
with which mounds of earth are thrown up, as the 
workers tear out great clods with their powerful 
jaws and shovel them about with their fiat heads 
and strong hind-legs, must have been seen in order 
to be imagined. Individual insects may often 
be seen hauling about lumps of earth much larger 
than their heads with apparent ease over the rough 
and incoherent surface. Whilst digging, they make 
some use of their fore-legs, but the main part of 
the work is carried out by means of their jaws, 
with which they fiercely tear out masses of the 
soiL Whenever a quantity of loose rubble has 
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been got together it is puslied backwards by the 
sturdy hind-legs until the heap becomes incon- 
veniently large, and then the worker turns round 
and shovels it aside with his head. Even when 
seemingly most absorbed in work they are so ready 
for a fray that violent quarrels are constantly taking 
place owing to neighbouring miners throwing earth 
into one another's trenches. So long as such insults 
arise casually and as the result of mere reckless 
work, they are often only resented by violent 
stridulations ; but now and then a depraved indiW- 
dual, too lazy to face the toil of digging for himself, 
will try to appropriate the cave of one of his more 
diligent neighbours and finds his intrusion greeted 
first by indignant buzzing and then by a series 
of violent kicks. Where the coveted cavern has 
been so far completed that the owner has retired 
to rest in it, the invader has a great advantage, 
as he no longer has to dread being kicked out and 
is able to assail his enemy's head, which is now 
directed outwards. A savage biting-match follows, 
whilst the invaded insect buzzes loudly and at the 
same time tries to close his door with earth. After 
a Uttle time the invader usually tires of the siege 
and wanders off to assault other diggers who have 
not yet completed their fortresses. In this case, 
however, judgment is likely to fall upon him, for 
under such conditions he possesses no special 
advantage of position. The outraged insect soon 
leaves off working and, with loud and furious 
buzzing, backs out of his cave in cmler to go in 
for a strenuous bout of kicking. The opponents 
approach one another stem on, and kick as hard as 
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they know until one or other of them is sent flying 
heels over head to a considerable distance. 

Insects of such habits must certainly effect very 
considerable rearrangements of the soil of any area 
in which they abound ; for during their periods of 
activity they bring up masses of earth from a 
considerable depth and deposit them in heaps on 
the surface of the ground in a condition favouring 
speedy diffusion by any heavy falls of rain ; and, 
just at the times when the soil is riddled by tunnels 
and covered by the ddbris thrown out of them, the 
climatic conditions are such as to favour the 
occurrence of torrential showers. 

It has already been mentioned that the easiest 
method of securing specimens of these crickets is 
to drown them out by means of directing a full and 
strong stream of water along the course of their 
tunnels, but there is a much more sporting way of 
capturing them in which skill and patience is called 
for and a proportionate harvest of interest and 
amusement reaped. In spite of the fact that, after 
emerging from their fastnesses, they invariably turn 
right round so as to face their doorways before 
beginning to sing, there is small chance of effecting 
a successful attack from the rear, for they are so 
acutely sensitive to the slightest sounds or vibrations 
in the neighbourhood, and so ready to bolt into 
their tunnels on the faintest alarm, that it is almost 
impossible to take them unawares. It is, therefore, 
necessary to approach them fix)m the other side, 
and, having taken up a position immediately behind 
the opening of a cavern and its overhanging mound 
of earth, to maintain absolute immobility until 
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the inhabitant has had time to recover fiom the 
alarm caused by the sound of nearing footsteps 
and takes heart to venture out and renew his 
music. On looking downwards over the edge of 
the door you presently become aware that a great 
brown head has been thrust out of it, waving a pair 
of vigilant antennae, and cautiously examining the 
neighbourhood. Even when it seems quite im- 
possible that there should have been any just 
cause for alarm, the insect very seldom comes out 
at once, and it is usually only after a succession 
of alternating wary advances and precipitate 
retreats that he plucks up courage to do so. At 
last, however, he fairly emerges, and having, as he 
imagines, secured his retreat by turning right round 
so as to face his door, begins to sing. In doing so 
he suddenly raises his wing-covers and seemingly 
unfolds his wings ; but in the dim light of deepen- 
ing dusk it is impossible to follow his actions in 
detail, and all that can be actually seen is an 
appearance of something thrown into such rapid 
vibration as to simulate a thin bluish haze, from 
which a thrilling scream issues. Now is the time 
for prompt and decisive action in thrusting down 
the edge of a spade or the point of a stick so as 
to plug the tunnel near its entrance. The slightest 
delay is fatal, as it inevitably leads either to the 
escape of the insect into the deeper recesses of his 
den, or to his death or mutilation during the course 
of his retreat. When the business has been 
properly carried out, he makes repeated and futile 
efforts to get home, returning again and again in a 
bewildered and blundering fashion to his obstructed 
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doorway, and then begins to stray about dejectedly 
in quest of some new asylum. There is now no 
difficulty in securing him, as his movements are 
slow and awkward, and the only things to be 
warded off are scratches from his -spiny legs and 
bites from his strong jaws. 

As a rule crickets of this kind do not begin to 
call until the dusk of late evening has set in, but 
now and then the deep gloom preceding a sudden 
and violent thunderstorm will lure some of them 
out to begin to sing during the day and so blow off 
some of the nervous energy which has been stored 
up since the cessation of their previous concerts. 
It is often the last opportunity which they will have 
for some time of displaying their musical powers, 
as for several days afterwards they will probably 
be fuUy occupied in clearing the entrances of their 
houses from heaps of mud and other debris washed 
into them by the impending deluge. Their regular 
evening concerts only last for a few hours, and it 
is lucky indeed that this should be the case ; for 
had they been carried on all through the course 
of the muggy, breathless nights which occur simul- 
taneously with them, hardly any nervous apparatus 
could have endured the strain with impunity. As 
it is, a couple of hours sees the worst of the din 
over, and a little later the night is once more given 
over to the wonted and ceaseless whirr of smaller 
insects and the crackling and bubbUng conversa- 
tions of the frogs and toads in the ponds. They 
are, moreover, only in full force for a few weeks in 
September and the early half of October, and then 
begin to diminish in intensity until they finally die 
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out almost as abruptly as they set in. "Whra tbey I 
are fairly over the uioutlis of the €»vems are ten 1 
soon filled up by debris carried into them by vwi I 
and rain, and in a short time the only things kit I 
to record them are numerous mounds of earth j 
which continue to dot the surface of the soil until I 
they too are gradually weathered down and I 
vanish. 

The ways of many other kinds of crickets and 
grasshoppers common in Indian gardens are weii 
worthy of study. There is one strange little 
creature who inhabits the grass on the banks of 
ponds, and when alarmed makes direct for tlte 
water, le.Hps into it, and sinking to the bottom 
remains quietly seated there until he deems it safe 
to walk up and take another airing. Great mole- 
crickets abound, and every now and then one of 
them will be tempted by the lamps to come fljing 
into a room at night. They are amazingly powerfiil 
creatures, and the energy with which they use 
their great jagged paws renders it desirable to be 
cautious in handling them. It was owing to their 
efficient use of these formidable weapons that they 
acquired the name of " Deputy Collectors " in 
some parts of India ; for in native hands they 
were, and perhaps sometimes still are, used as a 
means of extorting evidence or securing the pay- 
ment of dues. When a tax-collector in the course 
of his rounds came across an individual who 
affirmed his inability tc pay up, he often employed 
the services of a mole-cricket to determine whether 
the excuse was a valid one. The insect was shut 
down under a shallow saucer over the skin of the 
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defaulter's belly, and the vigour with which it set 
about digging was such as to be well fitted to 
induce a compliant frame of mind. 

Another terrible kind of wild-fowl is a great 
green insect who often enters rooms after dark and 
renders night hideous by the persistent and de- 
menting way in which he advertises his visits. 
Whilst the proper inmate of the room is quietly 
reading or writing, and fully prepared for grateful 
enjoyment of the relative coolness of the air, a loud, 
abrupt, shrill " cheep " suddenly breaks the silence, 
and as suddenly ceases, only to be repeated again 
and again after regular short pauses. Were the 
sound continuous it might be endurable, but the 
constant alternations of periods of stillness and ear- 
spUtting din are quite maddening. Attempts to 
detect and expel the offender are generally futile, 
for his voice is highly ventriloquial, and, even 
when correctly located, any efforts to reduce it to 
silence only lead to temporary success, and then 
the intolerable " cheeping " breaks out anew as 
persistently as ever. 

Gardens in the neighbourhood of Calcutta enjoy 
almost complete exemption from injury by locusts. 
Flights of these destructive creatures very seldom 
penetrate far into such moist regions as that of the 
greater part of Lower Bengal, and when they do 
so the irruption is seldom in sufficient force to 
occasion any serious damage. It is, of course, far 
different in certain other parts of India, as I well 
remember realising in the autumn of 1872 in the 
Panjab. Then, on the old road between Ambala 
and Kalka, the wayside trees were loaded with 
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voracious pink creatures, like boiled slirimps. who I 
filled the air with the CTunching soimd of insatiate J 
gnawing and broke off great boughs beneath the I 
burden oi" their clinging hosts ; while a little later, ] 
on looking down from the airy iieights of the I 
Simla Hills, we saw all the deep valleys crossed 1 
by drifting clouds of wings shining with " the 
splendour of spears," as the slanting sunshine . 
caught tlieir polished surfaces. j 

Mantises must surely always be objects for 1 
amused wonder to any one new to regions in J 
which they abound ! To enter a room and find I 
it tenatited by a mantis is like walking straight I 
into a fairy-tale. The visitor is of such strangely I 
grotesque aspect, and so fully at home and com- I 
posed in his Ijearing. tliat his host can hardly tail I 
r to feel intrusive. Moreover, when he is approached I 
he sits up so erect and gazes so steadily out of his 
great eyes in critical and somewhat minatory 
foshion that the old classical warning, vunUis te 
vidit, acquires new life. At any time of life they are 
strange creatures, but half-grown specimens are, if 
possible, even more quaint in expression and atti- 
tudes than their mature relatives. They seem to 
be well aware of the value of their fonnidable jaws 
and savagely spiny fore-legs, and are so ready to 
resent any interference that it is often a matter of 
difficulty to turn them out of the house without 
giving and receiving serious injuries. Fortunately, 
however, there is little need to desire their absence, 
as their ways are charmingly amusing and quite 
inoffensive, except in the event of actual insult or 
interference. The air of gravely critical superiority 
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with which they study the doings of their hosts is 
delightful ; even when they are quite at rest the 
dignity of their demeanour is irresistible, and to 
see one of them clasping a large grasshopper in its 
great fore-legs and seriously and devotionally brows- 
ing off it is a truly impressive experience. Their 
amazing powers of ingestion were very effectually 
demonstrated to me shortly after my first arrival 
in India. One of my servants, who had even then 
observed my, probably to him, insane interest in 
any strange living things, one evening presented 
me with two large mantises. The hour was late, 
and so, in place of examining them at once, I 
imprisoned them both beneath a long tumbler and 
left them to their own devices until the following 
morning. Then, however, I was surprised to find 
that one of them was absent, and that the chamber 
contained only a single drowsy and crowded-looking 
insect and some scattered debris of the wings and 
legs of his former companion, whom, although of 
nearly equal size to himself, he had slain and 
devoured during the course of the night without 
suffering from any evident symptoms of sympathy 
with the afflicted lady described by Ste. Beuve as 
being maUieureuse dans son int&ieur. 

Many kinds of mantises ftimish very striking 
examples of elaborately evolved protective resem- 
blance to their normal surroundings. This has in 
some cases been carried out in wonderful detail — 
as, for instance, in a beautiftil species which, 
although apparently absent in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, is often to be met 
with in the jungles of Midnapur. In it a number 
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of phylloid expansions of the body and limbs 1 
simulate the delicate and varied colours of the'l 
leaves and flowers among which it lies lurking for-l 
prey. Even in cases in which the process of J 
adaptation has not been so fully carried out as in -I 
this instance, it is often easy to trace evidence* I 
of its presence in less degree. During the lattarl 
part of winter and the succeeding season of dryl 
heat, when various tints of brown and yellow I 
prevail among the foliage of trees aiid shrubs^l 
which are then either covered by fading leaves or I 
in the course of unfolding young ones, most of the -* 
mantises, stick insects, and arboreal crickets are of 
like colouring (Plate II.); but when the onset of 
the rainy season introduces an overpowering pre- 
valence of green tints the insects whicli are most 
abundant are no longer yellow or brown, but of 
various shades of bright green, matching those 
of their surroundings. The curious ribbed greenish 
or yellow nests of mantises are often to be found 
adhering to ihe stalks of stout grasses or to the 
twigs of trees or shrubs, and furnish quaintly 
interesting shows when they discharge their 
contents of little goggle-eyed monsters to sit 
about in inquisitive assemblies on th^ outer 
walls. 

The common " black beetles " of England are 
certainly most fillingly loathsome, but in certain 
respects they are hardly such unpleasant com- 
mensals as the monstrous cockroaches which infest 
Indian houses. They, at all events, are not 
addicted to flying, and they are not provided with 
the long, vigilant, constantly tremulous antennae. 
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the very sight of which in their Asiatic relatives is 
enough to arouse a sense of shuddering disgust. 
Moreover, they are not so dreadfully alert and 
active as Indian cockroaches, who, quite apart 
from any sentimental objections, must always be 
speciaUy offensive because of their ruthlessly de- 
structive habits. " Black beetles " to a great 
degree seem to play the part of mere scavengers 
who are content to confine their depredations to 
the debris of human food ; but Indian house cock- 
roaches have a truly catholic taste in respect to 
diet, and it would be hard to say what they may 
not occasionally be moved to attack. Leather 
seems to be regarded with special favour, and 
should kid gloves or boots with soft uppers be left 
exposed even for a single night, the chances are 
that on the following morning they will be found 
covered by imsightly erosions indicative of the 
feasts which have been celebrated during the hours 
of darkness. The covers of books, too, are par- 
ticularly liable to suflTer from their attentions, and 
this not only when they are clothed in leather, for 
in many cases cloth-bound volumes are sadly 
injured. In them the nature of the dye seems 
to exert much influence in promoting or preventing 
attack ; for whilst cloth of certain colours enjoys 
a relative immunity, that of other tints is almost 
invariably and immediately faUen upon. This is 
specially the case with cloth of a pecuUar shade of 
umber, which is so alluring that, should a book 
bound in it arrive from Europe in immaculate 
condition, and be allowed to lie for a single night 
unpoisoned in any place to which cockroaches can 
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gain access, it is sure on the following morning to 
be covered by an eruption of pallid spots. 

During the hours of daylight such great cock- 
roaches lie hidden away in cupboards, in crevices 
in woodwork, beneath the steps of stairways, or in 
like shadowy retreats ; but no sooner has the dusk 
of evening set in and the lamps been lighted than 
they begin to come furtively out and race to and 
fix) over the floors and furniture, seeking what they 
may devour, and all the time they do so they are 
terribly alert and so ready to bolt to the nearest 
cover that it is no easy matter to destroy them. 
Even when otherwise quite at rest and seemingly 
absorbed in feeding, they keep their long slender 
feelers in ceaseless twiddling motion as delicate 
receivers of any wireless telegraphic impulses 
occasioned by the slightest disturbances of the 
environment, so that the most crafty stalking and 
decisive action are necessary in order to take them 
unawares. A charming lady of my acquaintance 
had a truly surprising aptitude in dealing with 
them, and I have often seen her, during the course 
of dinner, suddenly spring up, hastily pluck off one 
of her slippers, stealthily approach the spot where 
a cockroach was loitering about, and then, by a 
sudden deft movement, accomplish the explosive 
dissolution of the enemy into what seemed to be 
a mass of Devon-cream mixed with brown shards. 

Even when on foot they are assuredly bad 
enough ; but it is on the comparatively rare 
occasions when they take to flying that they 
become truly dreadful. During the gieater part 
of the year the chances of exemption from such 
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a visitation are considerable; but in the early 
portion of the rainy season there is no security that 
any night may not be rendered gruesome by the 
sudden inroad of hosts of brown monsters, who 
come hurrying wildly into lighted rooms, to rush 
hither and thither over the furniture and floors, 
and who, before alighting, are very apt in their 
headlong course to dash up against walls and 
pankhas and fall precipitately down on the persons 
of their human associates. The sensations attending 
the progress of a large and prickly insect who falls 
between a shirt collar and neck, and follows a 
struggUng course along the interspaces between 
skin and sleeve until he emerges at the wrist, are 
more readily imagined than described 1 

I shall never cease to think with joy of an event 
of this kind which took place nearly thirty years 
ago. A very old friend, who is now in high place 
in India, but who was then young and compara- 
tively new to the experiences of Indian Ufe, was 
spending an evening with me during the dangerous 
time of year, and, in the course of a game of 
billiards, expressed very strong views in respect to 
the nonsense, as he considered it, which was often 
talked regarding the occurrence of ^' plagues of 
insects " in tropical regions. Having had a sUghtly 
longer experience than his of the possibilities of the 
environment, I ventured to suggest that he had 
better reserve judgment on such matters for the 
time being ; and it is probable that he fully 
appreciated the wisdom of such counsel even 
before the end of the game ; for, only a little time 
after it had been given, a perfect storm of huge 

IS 
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flying cockroaches invaded the room, dashing up 
against the lights and canopy, and racing about 
over the cloth so as to render play impossible. 

With all their faults it must be allowed that 
cockroaches occasionally subserve useful ends; 
they certainly are most efficient scavengers of the 
debris of food which is almost sure to be left lying 
about under the careless hands of Indian servants, 
and they sometimes are very useful constituents in 
the dietary of capti^'e insectivorous birds and other 
animals. The only trogon with whom I was ever 
on intimate terms was for a time an inmate of the 
Zoological Garden at Alipur ; and, during a period 
in which grasshoppers were ^■e^J■ scarce on account 
of persistent and excessive drought, it would have 
been very hard to pro\ide Inm with sufficient 
food had it not been for the perennial store of 
cockroaches which was always at hand. He was 
doubtless a beautiful and rare bird, but, owing 
to his peculiar ways, was a somewhat provoking 
one in an underhanded establishment There 
was no use in furnishing him at once with suffi- 
cient insects to provide him with a full meal, for 
he would only take those which were oflFered to 
him by hand ; and, moreover, he would not be 
hurried in his meals, and each successive course 
had to be carefully considered before it was ac- 
cepted and deliberately eaten. The only serious 
objection to the use of cockroaches In such cases 
lies in the fact that their legs and wing-covers are 
so hard and resistent in texture as to be apt to 
be indigestible to birds who are used to somewhat 
softer food, so that in most cases it is desirable 
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to pluck them off before administration. Many 
years before becoming acquainted with the value 
of cockroaches as food for birds, I had practical 
experience of the readiness with which toads will 
devour them. At that time I made daily visits 
to a dry well in my garden devoted to the conduct 
of experiments on the temperature of the soil at 
various depths. The neighbourhood abounded in 
toads, and some of these, whilst taking shelter 
beneath the boarded and turfed cover of the pit, 
often fell into it and remained prisoners. One 
of the captives became so used to my visits that 
he was wont to come out of his lurking-place 
whenever I arrived, and confidently await a supply 
of food. His appetite was so large that I should 
have been hard put to it to satisfy its demands 
had not the servant, who was in attendance to 
let down and draw up the ladder of access, been 
a man of resource and well acquainted with the 
zoology of certain of the recesses in the cook- 
house. Thanks to this, he was easily able to secure 
a large handful of huge cockroaches every morning, 
and hand them over to me to be doled out to the 
expectant toad. Even to handle a single insect 
whilst his vigorous struggles send cataracts of cold 
shudders along the course of the backbone is a 
task calling for some resolution, but to tackle 
a whole handftil of them would seem to most 
Europeans a task demanding heroism for its 
performance. 

But cockroaches do more than serve as scaven- 
gers and sources of food to other and more 
attractive animals, for in houses which are much 
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infested by them it is almost impossible to a^'oid 
acquiring a tolerance or even a grateful regard 
for certain creatures whose presence is apt to be 
regarded as an unmitigated evil. When musk- 
rats are seen eagerly devouring them, or a great 
grey spider appears, clasping one to her breast, 
and greedily sucking up its juices, the evident 
benefits which they confer in doing so are surely 
well fitted to do away with any sentimental 
objections to their company. 

However much we may be disposed to regard 
cockroaches with aversion, their beautiful nests or 
egg-capsules must always excite admiration. In 
form they closely resemble a miniature Gladstone- 
bag with fluted sides of deep brown, shining 
leather. They are often to be met with adhering 
to the surfaces of fragments of matting or other 
d(5bris in obscure corners of rooms, or in the 
recesses of boxes and cupboards. 



CHAPTER IX 

BUGS, CICADAS, FROG-HOPPERS, APHIDES, 

SCALE-INSECTS, ETC. 

Tush^ tush ! fear boys with bugs. 

The Taming of the Shrew, 

In wbich space^ the air growing foggy — swarms of ants^ musketoes, 
flies, and stinking chints, cimices^ etc., breed and infest them. 

Dr. John Fryer, M.D., F.R.S. 

Regarding Mechlapatan, 

As ghastly bug, does greatly them affeare. 

The Faerie Queene, 

Insects belonging to the great order Rhynchota 
abound in all tropical regions, and many and 
widely differing species of them are only too 
well known to gardeners in Lower Bengal. Most 
of them are really inoffensive creatures, unless 
when present in very great numbers, as they 
may be at certain times of year, and specially 
during the course of individual seasons of abnor- 
mal character. The last two years which I spent 
in Calcutta were exceptionally dry and were 
further distinguished by an unwonted prevalence 
of some kinds of bugs which throve and multi- 
pUed until they became veritable garden-pests. 
The unusual drought was in itself sufficient to 
make it a hard task to keep many sorts of plants 
in good condition, and it was very trying to have 
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this difficulty enhanced by the presence of hosts 
of greedy creatures, who hung in masses on the 
leaves and twigs, and deprived them of the scantjr 
stores of hquid wliich they had acquired and 
retained under the adverse climatic conditions. 
Even where they are doing no serious harm, the 
mere sight of great masses of such insects is 
enough to cause disgust and to render the work 
of dislodging and destroying them highly un- 
pleasant. During the winter of 1896-7 all the 
branches of a large Thunbergia, clothing a plant- 
house in my garden, were daily coated by dingy 
brown layers of large bugs, and it required a 
strong effort of will to approach and disturb the 
marauders and send them sailing off on great 
wings which suddenly unfolded into flakes of the 
brightest vermilion. 

The regularity with which the flowering of 
certain plants is accompanied by the appearance 
of particular kinds of bugs is very remarkable. 
Each successive spring when the great pods of 
the silk-cotton trees come showering down to 
split and discharge their burdens of white wool, 
bright orange-red bugs appear in such numbers 
in attendance on them that it is hard to find 
a single fruit which is not tenanted by several 
specimens (Plate VIIL). 

European houses in India are nowadays hardly 
ever infested by the most offensive and familiar 
member of this group of insects, but the degree 
to which it abounds in native dwellings in many 
parts of the country can hardly be imagined, 
and it remains a mystery why, in the {ace 
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of constant facilities for importation, outsiders 
should so seldom have any cause to complain 
of annoyance. It would appear, however, that 
it is only since houses have been built and 
furnished specially for them that Europeans have 
enjoyed this immunity ; for in the accounts of 
experiences in India given by seventeenth-century 
travellers, the bites of " chints," or " chinces," are 
often alluded to as sources of great discomfort, 
A set of ribald verses, purporting to be the 
utterances of a newly arrived Governor, fresh 
from Europe and flushed with enthusiasm for the 
romance of the Orient, used to be familiar to 
Anglo- Indians. It included the following lines : 

Are those the houris underneath yon sheds? 
What are they doing to each other'^s heads? 

and if "beds" be substituted for "heads" the couplet 
would very fairly serve to express the surprise 
which new-comers must often have experienced 
on seeing a charpai brought out into the road 
and soundly belaboured by its owner in hope of 
dislodging its troublesome inmates. I never 
suffered the slightest injury from them during the 
whole of a long residence in India, and only on 
three occasions was their prevalence disagreeably 
forced upon my notice. On two of them exi- 
gencies of travel which necessitated the temporary 
occupation of charpais borrowed from native 
houses were to blame, and were only attended 
by the mental agitation following sudden dis- 
coveries of unpleasant tenants of articles of 
clothing, among which a sun-hat enjoyed an 
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undesirable pre-eminence. On the third oocasicm 
an early detection of danger obviated any evil 
results, but was in itself so startling as to ensure 
vivid and enduring reminiscence. In the old 
days when the railway between Madras and 
Bombay had not been completed, there was a 
time when the doab between the Tungabudra and 
Kistna rivers had to be crossed in dhk-gdris of 
the vilest quaUty running over a track of the 
roughest construction. The mail-train from Madras 
reached the Tungabudra river in the evening, and 
a gari awaited the traveller on the farther bank 
to jolt him slowly along to the Kistna, over which 
he and his belongings were ferried in an archaic 
boat shaped hke a shallow saucer and built up 
of strong wicker-work covered by hides. The 
nature of the road and of the carriages was such 
as to be almost certain to ensure a sleepless night, 
and this trial was supplemented by the fact that, 
when the railway was once more reached, there 
was neither a station in which to shelter nor even 
a train to provide accommodation until late in 
the evening when one came in from Bombay. An 
enterprising Parsi had, however, rigged up what 
he called a hotel, in the form of a huge tent 
erected on the exposed sand of the bed of the 
river, and advertised food and lodging for way- 
farers. At first everything went well ; a bath 
and breakfast of fair quality were quickly disposed 
of, and then I lay down on a great but somewhat 
dingy couch with the purpose of making up for 
the involuntary vigils of the rough travel of the 
previous night. Whilst I was happily smoking and 
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enjoying the gradual growth of drowsiness, my 
attention was fortunately attracted by what seemed 
to be a strange fault in the pattern of the dirty 
cretonne cover of my resting-place ; and on closer 
examination, not only there but in many other 
places the surface was found to be thickly coated 
by hordes of loathly brown creatures clustered 
together so as to form large dull patches of an 
umber tint. It need hardly be said that instant 
flight followed the discovery, and the rest of the 
day was spent in the open air, where, although 
exposure to a blazing sun was inevitable, there 
was less chance of contact with such offensive 
neighbours. The innumerable crevices in the 
ill-fitting wood-work of native houses and fur- 
niture provide endless harbours for insects of 
such habits, and it is little wonder that in such 
an environment they are able to defy all attempts 
at expulsion or extermination. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta there are 
none of the great cicadas who render life terrible 
in certain other parts of India, and specially in 
heavily wooded, hilly regions, by their maddening 
music ; but at particular times of year their 
minute relatives, the so-called " green flies " or 
"green bugs," are present as veritable plagues. 
It ought indeed to be a matter of deep and 
lasting gratitude in all inhabitants of such an 
area that true bugs never make their appearance 
in such exuberant multitudes as these small 
creatures sometimes do, especially during late 
autumn and early winter. No one without actual 
experience of what one of their serious irruptions 
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means can possibly form any just idea of the 
thronging myriads in whicli they suddenly break 
out There may have been hardly any signs of 
their existence for a long time, and e^'en up to 
the very afternoon of the day on which a visitation 
is about to occur nothing to warn one of its 
approach ; but then, often before the dusk has 
deepened enough to render the street lamps con- 
spicuous, the air suddenly becomes thick with 
winged swarms, crowding around the wayside 
lights and throning into houses in drifting mists. 
The quantities of insects who immolate themselves 
around the street lamps is often so great that 
whole bucket-loads of corpses ave to be swept 
up and removed from the r fhbouring ground 
on the following morning; whilst, within lighted 
rooms, life is for the time being rendered almost 
unbearable by their reckless fli^t and shat]^ 
stinging bites. I once attended a dinner in honour 
of a distinguished officer in the Royal Engineers 
which was well-nigh rendered abortive owing to 
coincidence with the occurrence of a specially 
abundant swarm. Nothing had occurred to give 
any warning of misadventure ; " but. Lord I " as 
Mr. Samuel Pepys would have said, on entering 
the club where the feast was to be held, the air 
was found to be everywhere foggy with insects, 
whilst dense clouds of them shaded all the lamps 
uid fell in pattering showers on the floors below. 
The public rooms were mainly lighted by means 
of old-feshioned gas " sun-lights," in which circles 
of jets burned above a huge saucer of translucent 
glass, and the accumulations of roasted corpses 
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within these receptacles very soon became so great 
as to threaten to tear them down. This danger, 
and the really insufferable annoyance arising from 
the crowds of flying insects, were enough to lead 
to a general extinction of all lights save those 
which were absolutely necessary, and the dinner 
was conducted in deep gloom, faintly illuminated 
by the twinkling lights of scattered candles, which 
had been hastily rummaged out and stuck into the 
necks of empty bottles. 

When a swarm invades any place in which fresh 
coats of paint have just been laid on, the results 
are disastrous; for every moist, adhesive surface 
forms a trap which is quickly sprinkled by clinging 
corpses, each of which leaves a permanent scar 
behind it when brushed off. The distribution of 
the irruptions is often very curiously and sharply 
defined, certain streets being infested at a time 
when others at a very short distance from them 
are practically exempt. The street in which I 
latterly lived in Calcutta was a very quiet and 
unfrequented one, and during the course of sixteen 
years' residence in it I never knew it to suffer 
from a serious invasion. I have often driven home- 
wards through streets in which the air was thick 
with insects, and have thanldully observed their 
numbers diminishing as the main thoroughfares 
were left behind, until in the neighbourhood of 
my own house there were hardly any to be seen. 
The distribution of " green-flies " in Calcutta seems 
to show that their favourite hatching-grounds, like 
those of common house-flies, are in places within 
which the soil is highly contaminated by materials 
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derived from horse-droppings, and consequently 
that the most efficient means of putting a. stop 
to the occurrence of swarms must lie in efficient 
sanitation of the streets. This was certainly much 
neglected in Calcutta during a long period of years ; 
and with this, annual plagues of "green-flies" 
recurred regularly in all the main thoroughfares 
of horse-traffic. 

Many species of aphides occur in Indian gardens. 
but, in so far as my experience goes, they are 
hardly so troublesome as those which must be 
contended with in European ones. Some of 
them, as has nJready been mentioned, are specially 
interesting on account of the attractions which 
they present to various species of ants, who 
carefully tend them for the sake of the sweet 
secretions which they yield, and who, in certain 
coses, build up elaborate protective structures 
around their colonies. The curious cow-houses 
which are erected by the common yellow tree- 
ants on mahogany trees afford striking examples 
of these, and many other instances of a like nature 
are constantly to be met with in large gardens con- 
taining trees and shrubs subject to the attacks of 
aphides. The presence of the latter is very often 
conspicuously advertised by an unsightly blackening 
of foliage which is not directly caused by the 
injuries inflicted by the insects, but arises from 
the fact that their secretion of honey-dew provides 
a soil congenial to certain species of black-moulds, 
which soon cover the affected surfaces with dense 
webs of deep brown mycelial filaments. 

Scale-insects are far more likely to be sources of 
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grave trouble to an Indian gardener than aphides. 
They often cause great injury to many different 
plants, and seem specially disposed to attack such 
as are grown in pots. This fact comes out very 
clearly in regard to plants of Codifieum, commonly 
known as Crotons; for, whilst specimens grown 
in the open garden are rarely and only slightly 
attacked, those which are so often used to 
decorate the verandahs of houses are usually 
greatly infested, probably because they are less fre- 
quently visited by insectivorous birds. Although 
often giving rise to serious mischief, scale-insects 
are usually by no means so offensive in appear- 
ance as aphides ; and, indeed, one of the homy, 
limpet-like shells into which the bodies of the 
mature females are ultimately transformed is 
a really lovely object when turned over so 
as to expose the masses of delicate little eggs 
which fill its concavity. Scale-insects of many 
different kinds abound in India ; as almost every 
one knows, gum-lac and lac-dye are the indirect 
and direct products of one species ; and in the 
good old days before coffee-planters had to deal 
with the devastations of any formidable blights 
of fungal origin they used to regard the so-called 
coffee bug" as running a good second to the 
borer," both because of its directly depletory 
effects on the vigour of the shrubs and on account 
of the prevalence of black and suffocating mildews 
attending the stores of honey-dew wiJth which it 
covered the surfaces of the affected leaves and 
twigs. 

However great the sins of Lower Bengal may be, 
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there is at least this to be said for it that the local 
conditions do not favour the presence of those truly 
abominable creatures, fish-insects, in the exuberant 
numbers in which they are to be met with in many 
other ports of India, and specially in some of the 
hill stations. There are. however, always enou^ 
and to spare of them in Calcutta, so that on turning 
out any accumulation of papers wliich ha\'e been 
laid aside for some time without prenous poisoning, 
it will generally be found alive with them and very 
often bearing conspicuous evidences of their destruc- 
tive activity. They are often said to limit their 
ravages to the linings of the boards of books and 
other papers which have been freely sized in order 
to keep them in place ; but this is by no means,i 
universally true, and files of loose sheets of paper 
often suffer very severely. At the same time, they 
certainly have a decided preference for thickly sized 
surfaces, partly owing to the nutritive qualities of 
the adhesive medium, but also because the sites 
in which this is to be found provide conditions 
of obscwity congenial to their furtive habits. It is 
probably owing to this that they abotmd so exces- 
sively in hill stations in which the walls of rooms 
are often papered in place of being merely white- 
or colour-washed, as they usually are in houses 
in the plains. 

They are strangely repulsive objects ; for, though 
they really have a beautiful silvery lustre, their 
furtively scuttling movements and the curious 
filaments at the ends of their bodies excite an 
unpleasantly creeping sensation. Moreover, a very 
brief acquaintance with them is almost inevitably 
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fraught with memories of the results of their 
devastations and of the gruesome fashion in which 
they " softly and silently vanish away " into greasy 
shining smears on being crushed, so that it is hard 
to regard them with dispassionate interest. They 
are so wonderfully fragile that it seems curious that 
they should be able to play havoc among such 
seemingly resistent substances as paper or dry gum 
and starch-paste ; but their ravages are so formidable 
that it becomes absolutely necessary to have recourse 
to special protective measures in order to secure 
any valuable books or papers from them. Here, 
again, corrosive sublimate turns up trumps ; for the 
slightest traces of it introduced into the size of wall- 
papers, or washed over the surfaces of books or 
documents, are enough to ensure an almost certain 
and lasting exemption. 
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But it U one ot those queer things ^^H 

Whose cause ie bU nnkiiuwti — ^^H 

(Such are tbe nasp, the household 6y, ^^H 

The shapes that craw! and carl ^H 

fiy most called centipedes). 

Fit/ Uavtt. 
See me tap with a lioe on tbe plaster 
TiU out there ahall fall 
A scorpion with wide angrf nippers. 

She therefore loolted again and said, " Here is nothing bat aa 
ugly Bpidor, who Iiangs by lier hands upou the wall." 

The Pilgrim4 Progreti. 

There are surely few creatures so repulsive as 
large centipedes ; scorpions certainly have their bad 
points, but they are neither so revolting nor so 
formidable. They are, luckily, comparatively rare 
near Calcutta, and hardly ever enter European 
houses even in the suburbs. Every now and Uieo, 
however, one of them appears as an unwelcome 
guest in the outhouses occupied by servants. A 
short time before I left India, a chaprasi, glorious 
in the scarlet and gold of the offices of the Govern- 
ment of India, entered my laboratory one forenoon 
leading a huge centipede, like a Uttle dog, tethered 
by a string tied round its middle. It was a 
gruesome offering to my taste for curios as it 
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wriggled wildly about in vain efforts to lay hold 
on something with its hooked claws and great 
sickle-like jaws, and I was glad to house it as 
quickly as possible in a bottle of spirit. In spite 
of its forbidding aspect and unpleasant size 
(Plate II.)* — it was seven and a half inches long 
and of proportionate girth — it was impossible not 
to admire the richness of its colouring, the ochre of 
its under surfaces, the rich brown of the great scales 
of the back, the livid brown madder of the sides, 
and the bright coral-red of the multitudinous legs, 
each of which was tipped with a cruel almost black 
claw. I was never attacked by one of these terrible 
creatures, but it is easy to imagine the sickening 
horror of the sensation which must arise when the 
cruel jaws and long series of hooked claws are 
simultaneously buried in the skin ; and I was told 
by a friend that he had never seen such an ex- 
pression of abject terror as that exhibited by a man 
who was taken unawares by such an assault. 

Millipedes of various kinds are constantly to 
be seen in Indian gardens, and often occasion 
groundless alarm in people who recognise their 
superficial likeness to centipedes, but are quite 
ignorant of their wholly inoffensive nature. In 
going along the course of gravelled paths in the 
early morning before the sunshine has absorbed 
the dew of the previous night, attention is often 
attracted to the presence of certain strange slowly 
moving patches of purplish red on the ground ; and, 

* The figure shows the size of the creature^ but uuhappily the 
drawing was not made until after immersion in formalin had fiided 
and altered its colouring. 
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on clo&er examination, these are resolved into great 
herds of small millipedes, closely packed together, 
and browsing their way along over the surface. 
Now and then certain individuals of the throng will 
find some specially alluring pasture and be seduced 
into lingering behind their companions ; but no 
sooner have the dainties been disposed of than the 
loiterers hurry eagerly oo to rejoin the troop. A 
gregarious habit so firmly established as this one 
is must certainly have been evolved because it pro- 
vides some advantage in the struggle for existence, 
and, as it does not seem likely that the acquisition 
of food can be rendered any easier by it, it is 
probable that it is of some protective value, either 
from alarm produced by the appearance of a 
relatively large moving body or as a conspicuous 
advertisement of the presence of some distasteful 
properties in the creatures which build it up. 

Millipedes of far larger size are common, but 
they are never to be met with in great companies. 
Specimens of one splendid species are often 
to be seen wandering about over the stems of 
trees and browsing on the layers of bright yellow 
and silvery grey lichens which clothe the sur&ce 
and form a background of pleasingly contrasted 
colours. They are often as much as three or four 
inches in length, and are beautifully decorated by 
alternating bands of two shades of gold, Ringed 
by long rows of innumerable brown-madder l^s 
along which waves of movement run with every 
forward or backward movement of the body. 
In another and even handsomer species which 
sometimes appears in the rooms of houses, the 
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ground-colour of the body is deep red, and crossed 
by blackish brown bands. In any of the larger 
forms it is easy to note that, when the creature is 
travelling, the legs come into play in groups of 
four or six at a time, so as to give rise to a series 
of waves along the sides of the body in such a 
fashion that as many as five undulations may be 
simultaneously present on either hand. The 
phenomena of movement certainly seem to indicate 
the presence of a chain of more or less independent 
nervous centres, each of which is immediately 
related to a separate group of limbs. Many large 
millipedes when coiled up present striking resem- 
blances to slenderly whorled snail-shells, especially 
in those cases where there are longitudinal pale 
bands along the sides, or where the legs are of a 
different tint from the body. 

Scorpions are very rare in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta ; and those which now and 
then appear are hardly ever natives of the place, 
but involuntary immigrants who have been im- 
ported along with wood or other materials coming 
from regions in which they abound. They are 
essentially creatures of dry places, and naturally 
do not find a congenial environment within the 
limits of the great swampy area of the lower 
Gangetic delta. Those which are imported are 
generally little grey creatures like those which 
haunt the walls of rooms in many other parts of 
India ; and the black monsters, resembling diaboli- 
cal prawns, who lurk among the stones of dry hilly 
regions, are hardly ever to be seen unless when 
they have been wilfully introduced. It is ordinarily 
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believed that the stings of the small grey species 
are more formidable than those of the great black 
ones, but I do not know on what evidence the 
idea rests, and have no persona! experience in 
regard to the effects of either. The only occasion 
on which I ever had any experimental dealings 
with scorpions was at a time when special inquiry 
was carried on at the Zoological Garden in Calcutta 
in regard to the action of snake-venoms and 
reputed remedies for their effects. Any reputed 
instance of individual immunity to the action of 
venoms was naturally of interest in connection 
with work of this nature, and so, when it was 
reported that a yogi in the Mirzapur district was 
famed for his insusceptibility to the stings of 
scorpions, it seemed to be quite worth while to 
incur the expense of importing him to Calcutta. 
The accounts of his endowments appeared to be 
so well authenticated as to leave little room for 
doubt in respect to their existence, but at the same 
time a suspicion remMued that the animals which 
he used in his performances had been tampered 
with so as to interfere with the efficiency of their 
powers of stinging. On the offer of what seemed 
to him very handsome remuneration, the man 
agreed to come down to Calcutta, and presently 
made his appearance, and was quartered in the 
Garden. He arrived, bringing a number of 
scorpions with him, and, until he had become 
used to the place and duly conscious of its 
potential pecuniary advantages, he was allowed 
to use them in the course of his exhibitions. 
Meantime, however, a number of large, freshly 
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caught black scorpions were imported from Mid- 
napur, where they abound, and were carefiiUy 
secluded in a place to which he could have no 
access had he known of their presence and wished 
to tamper with them. In due course he was 
invited into the laboratory where they were con- 
fined, and was asked to give a private exhibition 
with them. It cannot be affirmed that he greeted 
the proposal with alacrity — indeed, he seemed to be 
decidedly unwilling to comply with it; but on 
being reminded of his repeated assertions of im- 
munity and of the existence of a yet unpaid 
pecuniary reward, he screwed his coiwage to the 
sticking point. The result of this was to show 
that he really was from one or other cause practi- 
cally insusceptible to the action of the virus ; for 
he allowed several large, lively scorpions to fix their 
stings so firmly into his fingers that, when he raised 
and shook his hand about, they remained anchored 
and dangling by their tails, whilst neither then nor 
afterwards did he show the slightest signs of pain 
or inconvenience. This, to any one who knows 
how acute the pain caused by the stings of 
scorpions normally is, was conclusive evidence of 
some peculiar endowment ; the evidence of at 
least relative immunity was complete, but the 
question of its origin remained undetermined. 
The uneducated natives to whom the exhibition 
was ordinarily made naturally regarded the out- 
come Bs the result of yog^ or supernatural power, 
acquired as the result of penitential religious rites, 
but to an unprejudiced observer two more material- 
istic explanations presented themselves. The 
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immunity may possibly have been the result of 
innate idiosyncratic peculiarity in the constitution 
of the performer, or, more probably, represented 
the outcome of artificial exemption acquired at the 
expense of repeated inoculations with the ^Trus 
and corresponding development of its antitoxin. 
Modem experiments have shown how easy it is 
to establish a relative and cumulative immunity 
to the action of snake-venoms by means of their 
repeated inoculation, beginning with sublethal 
doses and gradually working upwards from them ; 
and a more homely example of like nature must 
be familiar to all who have ever lived for long in 
a region infested by mosquitoes. All who have 
done so must remember the amount of discomfort 
attending introduction to the environment, and 
how, in the course of years, and after the occur- 
rence of innumerable inoculations, mosquitoes would 
have been regarded with contemptuous indifference 
had it not been for their persistently irritating 
humming notes. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that our friend the yogi had undei^ne a 
very considerable amount of suffering in order to 
acquire his reputedly miraculous endowment, but 
this may well have been made good by a just 
appreciation of the material benefits likely to 
accrue from its possession. 

Few people are likely to hanker after keeping 
scorpions as prisoners — they can hardly be styled 
pets — but any one with such depraved tastes 
who has tried the experiment will readily allow 
that they are most diverting creatures in the 
quaintness of their attitudes and the deftness 
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with which they secure and sting flies and other 
insects presented to them. It is always well, 
however, in undertaking to domesticate them to be 
aware that the pain caused by their stings is most 
effectively treated by ipecacuanha powder, ammonia, 
the freshly cut surface of an onion, or some lime 
scraped from the nearest white-washed wall. 

English gardens often contain multitudes of 
spiders, but the numbers present in them are 
never to be compared, either as regards species 
or individuals, to those which are to be met with 
in tropical regions in which the cUmate is damp 
enough to secure the presence of perennial supplies 
of insect-food. In the gardens of Lower Bengal 
they abound at any time of year ; but it is during 
the autumnal months — in the latter part of the 
rainy season and the beginning of the cold weather — 
when insects are still present in excessive numbers, 
and when the delicate fabrics of webs are no longer 
exposed to continual risks of ruptiu-e by torrential 
feJls of rain, that they become particularly con- 
spicuous. At this time all the lawns are every 
morning thickly bespangled by silvery patches of 
brilliant radiance marking the sites occupied by 
closely meshed nets laden with moisture ; all the 
shrubs and trees bear multiform fabrics, waving 
gently in the breezes and "laughing with lucid 
dew-drops rainbow edged " ; and, across the whole 
breadth of the roads and paths, monstrous webs, 
reminiscent of the magical one of Potentilla in 
Phantasmion, are extended overhead between the 
boughs on either side. The variety in the types 
of webs, in their sizes, textures, and plans, is quite 
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Iiewildering. Strange and dingy little creatures, 
like "water-boatmen," set rudimentary snares amid 
the miniature jungles of aquatic vegetation on the 
margins and surfaces of the ponds ; green, white, 
or peach-coloured specks, no bigger than large pin- 
heads, hang in the midst of delicate traceries of the 
finest tlireads among the foliage of all the shrubs; 
and huge monsters, clad in black and gold, sway to 
and fro in malignant vigilance on cordage hanging 
vertically from tlie branches of the trees. The 
numbers and varieties of gins are so great that 
it seems strange that any flying insects should 
escape capture ; and, as though this were not 
enougii, nomadic tribes of leaping garotters are for 
ever wandering about over the foliage and prying 
in eager quest among the fallen leaves beneath. 

Some webs are wonderfully elaborate in structure. 
One beautiful black and yellow spider weaves a 
fabric consisting of a delicate vertical net with 
four radiating, zigzagged strands of coarser texture 
passing outwards for some distance from points 
near the centre. When the owner is at home she 
sits in the very middle of the net with her legs 
closely gathered into four pairs and extended along 
the conspicuous lines of the thick strands, so tliat, 
as long as she remains at rest, her body looks 
exactly like a mere local thickening of the fabric. 
In this instance the concealment evidently sub- 
serves the purpose of facilitating the capture of 
prey, but in others it seems to be mainly protective 
in function. There is a very common, long-legged 
spider who spins a great, tenuous web in shady 
comers. In the centre of this she sits motionless 
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until alarmed or disturbed, and then at once begins 
to sway about on her slender legs so rapidly and 
vigorously that her body becomes a mere indistinct 
streak and the web disappears from view during 
its swift vibrations; conditions which must tend 
either to alarm or deceive predatory creatures, 
such as wasps, large dragon-flies, or the birds who 
are constantly on the outlook for spiders and their 
webs as sources of food and materials for nests. 

The wonderfully elaborate mimicry of various 
kinds of insects which is so often to be met 
with among spiders may in some cases serve 
a protective purpose, but in very many in- 
stances it is probably devoted to predatory 
ends. The mimicry which has caused one species 
to simulate such a savagely stinging creature as 
the black and brown ant, Sina rufonigra^ both in 
form and colouring, may fairly be taken as being 
of purely protective value, and the strange resem- 
blance of another, inhabiting the rafts of floating 
vegetation on the surface of ponds, to water-boat- 
men may possibly be of both protective and 
predatory benefit ; but there are many other 
cases in which protection can hardly have come 
into play to determine the strangely elaborate 
modifications of form and colouring which now 
prevail. Examples of such predaceous mimicry 
are to be met with both among web-spinners and 
the forms who depend on their individual craft 
and agility to ensure the capture of prey. There 
is one rarely beautifiil little creature who, when 
she sits quietly in the centre of her small web, 
presents the appearance of a moth with wings 
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painted in white and pale umber because of the 
presence of strange dorsal expansions, which spread 
out on either side whilst she is at rest and com- 
pletely hide her head and closely tucked-in legs. But, 
whenever she begins to move about, the shields 
fold down along the line of a transverse ridge and 
reveal her rounded body, head, and limbs. Another 
spider, who dispenses altogether with a web, lies in 
wait for her prey among the ripening seed-capsules 
of various kinds of plants, where her fat buff and 
ochre body accurately simulates its surroundings ; 
and in another case it is a slender twig or small 
stick-insect which has served as the model for a 
strange little being with slender reddish yellow 
body, eyes seated on long stalks, and extremely 
long legs which when their owner is at rest are 
gathered up into four bundles pointing directly 
fore and aft. Whilst there are many cases in 
which spiders seem to mimic vegetable structures, 
there are some in which the relation seems to 
be reversed ; wlien a plant of the Aristolochia 
represented in Plate IX. is in full flower, it looks 
at a little distance as though it were infested by 
a host of large brightly coloured spiders. 

Tlie effects produced by slanting sunshine on 
the threads and nets of spiders are often rarely 
beautiful. \\' hen long, separate threads hang down 
over the course of paths over-arched by boughs 
through tlie interspaces of which the light streams 
down in isolated shafts, they go on softly swaying 
to and fro in the gentle currents of air, and, as 
they vary in inclination so as to take or lose the 
rays, silvery lines go wandering up and down over 
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them in mysterious radiance. Where the giant 
webs of great spiders face oblique sunshine they 
become transfigured into nets of shining gold; 
and perhaps the most lovely shows of all are those 
which are presented by the delicate snares of some 
of the smaller species when laden with innumerable 
glittering drops of dew in the early morning. 
Among the most beautii^l of webs in such circum- 
stances are those belonging to a very common 
gregarious species, whose elaborate structures often 
fill whole shrubs with their intricate labjninths. 

Each web consists of a tent of closely interwoven 
threads, supported and extended by a complicated 
system of slender ropes spread out around it in 
wide meshes, and forming a secluded shelter 
beneath which the owner sits to watch for prey 
and keep guard over her row of silken egg-cases 
suspended in the cordage overhead. The shrubs 
in which colonies of such webs are to be found are 
almost always provided with hard, resistant, acutely 
pointed leaves, afibrding special facilities for the 
support of such complex structures as the nets are, 
and Agaves and Jacquinias seem to be regarded as 
specially desirable sites. Owing to the extreme 
fineness of the individual threads, the webs, even 
when present in almost countless numbers and 
closely crowded together, are almost invisible 
during the greater part of the day; but in the 
early morning, and whilst still drenched in dew, 
they shine out like fairy encampments, glittering 
with innumerable points of light. 

The gigantic black and yellow spiders, who come 
out every autumn to hang their great webs among 
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the branches of trees and shrubs, are of malignly 
superb aspect. Speaking roughly, their nets may 
be described as hanging vertically, but in reality 
they are always slightly inclined to one or other 
side — an arrangement which, whether purposive or 
not in origin, is unequivocally of very considerable 
benefit to the owners. That this is the case may 
be vtry readily proved by means of a simple 
experiment If a dead leaf or light twig be thrown 
on to one of the webs so as to adhere to it, the 
proprietor at once rushes out towards it from the 
centre of the net in hope that the disturbance 
amiounces the advent and capture of prey ; but, 
whenever she discovers what the true state of 
matters is, she forthwith proceeds to get rid of the 
foreign body by means of cutting away the part of 
her snare in which it is entangled. Now it is clear 
that, had the web hung truly vertical, any portions 
detaclied from it, unless they originally formed 
portions of the lower margin, must have been apt 
to slip downwards and give rise to new entangle- 
ments, whereas, so long as the surfaces are inclined, 
they are likely to fall clear, leaving cleanly cut 
spaces which can readily be filled up by new 
threads. Such nets as these are of very consider- 
able strength, as may often be unpleasantly 
demonstrated to any one passing heedlessly along 
a path over which one of them has been stretched. 
So strong, indeed, are they that even relatively 
powerful and vigorous birds may be taken captive 
by them — not that they ever remain hung up in 
the snares in their original position, but because, 
in tearing their way throu^, they cany away such 
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masses of cordage closely wrapped around them as 
to render further flight impossible. The commonest 
of the great webs in gardens in Calcutta are 
tenanted by two very distinct kinds of spiders. 
In one case the owner of the net is a very large 
creature clad throughout in deep velvety- black, 
whilst in the other she is of smaller size and 
dressed in black, orange, and pale yellow. In the 
former variety the legs often spread out over areas 
of four or five inches in diameter. The clear 
spaces above paths over which the nets are hung 
are often so wide that it is not easy to imagine 
how the first threads can have been extended from 
the branches on either side. In the case of the 
webs of very small spiders the difficulty may be 
supposed to be overcome by vigorous leaping and 
subsequent floating in gossamer fashion on emitted 
threads ; but this can hardly occur in the case 
of such bulky, heavy creatures as these are. 

Although true trap-door spiders are to be found 
a little farther south, in Orissa, I have never seen 
any of them in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. The small spiders who constantly 
spread dense little webs over the surfaces of lawns, 
and other open grassy spaces, have, however, in 
certain respects very nearly acquired the right to 
be regarded as members of the class. The texture 
of their threads is so delicate that their webs, 
although really containing several layers of net- 
work, are almost invisible when dry, and only 
stand out conspicuously in the early morning when 
loaded with burdens of dew. A tube, bounded 
by walls of closely interwoven threads, opens above 
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upon the surface of each web, and is continuedl 
downwards through all the layers of net belowj 
to end in a subterranean tunnel. Id this fsstr 
the owner, a small, umber-brown, agile creature, ' 
lies in wait and ready to rush upwards whenevCT 
her net is shaken by the struggles of a snared 
insect. The dew which illuminates the webs is 
usually evenly distributed in minute points, but 
sometimes it collects in hoUows in the nets into 
great, jewel-Uke drops, shining witli silvery radi- 
ance owuig to the thin fihns of air separating them 
from the scaflblding of threads beneath, over which 
they slide to and fro, like globules of mercuiy, 
whenever their support is shaken. Many other 
kinds of small, dingy spiders inhabit cracks or 
tunnels in the ground, but do not take the trouble 
to connect them with snares of web ; and now and 
then larger ones will appropriate the remains of 
caverns formerly tenanted by great autumnal 
crickets, and may be seen sitting watchiuUy at 
the doors of their dens ready to rush out on any 
heedless prey or, in event of the slightest alarm, 
to dive into the gloomy depths of their fastnesses. 

Among the most conspicuous of common spiders 
are the great, grey, hairy, long-legged creatures 
who are so often to be seen sitting about on the 
walls of bathrooms. They are certainly well 
fitted to ins{nre awe and apprehension in the 
mind of any defenceless bather owing to the 
motionless mahgnity of their aspect when at rest, 
and to the astonishing and uncanny speed with 
which they can dart about, apparently with equal 
ease in every direction, on being roused from their 
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baleful meditations. The best way of getting rid 
of such unwelcome visitors is to throw water at 
them from a safe distance; but there is really 
no good ground for molesting them, as they are 
most inoffensive in spite of their forbidding looks. 
They have their good points too, and a very brief 
acquaintance with them is usually enough to show 
that they are very useful neighbours. I always 
regarded them with respectful consideration after 
seeing one tackle a great cockroach. The monster 
was fl}ring and running about the room, and in 
the course of its " alarms and excursions " bolted 
up the leg of a chair and proposed to ensconce 
itself beneath the covering of the seat. The 
choice of locality was, however, unfortunate, as a 
large spider was already in possession, and promptly 
arrested the intruder, seizing it by the tiu'oat and 
pinning it back-downwards against the wooden 
frame of the chair, until its frantic and ineffectual 
struggles gradually died out under the influence 
of a series of venomous bites. On another occasion 
I found my bathroom tenanted by a huge spider 
who was clasping a monstrous cockroach to her 
bosom whilst she sucked vigorously at the corpse. 
How long the feast had been in progress I do 
not know, but it certainly lasted for about four 
hours more, and when it was ended left very 
little of the victim behind, save the hard, resistant 
tissues of the wings and legs. 

In ordinary circumstances these large spiders 
spend no time in weaving ; but, when about to lay, 
they manufacture curious flat, round cases of dense 
grey tissue in order to hold their eggs. At such 
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nurseries about with them. When the yoonj 
!>piden are hatched they continue to inluibit thev 
birthplace for some time, and should this be d^ 
tached from the body of the mother it is very 
interesting to see the way in which multitude 
of minute creatures swarm out of it, and quite 
pathetic to note the anxiety and distress of the 
bereaved parent until she has regained her treasure. 

Spiders of this kind are so constantly met with 
in rooms tlxat they very soon cease to attract 
notice, but now and then strangers of great size 
and alanning mien make casual incursions froni 
neighbouring gardens. One which frequently 
looked in on me at my laboratory' was a giant 
with brown, yellow-spotted legs spreading out over 
four inches and a half, and a body, over an inch 
in length and half an inch broad, clothed in long 
reddish hairs. 

It is only the largest spiders who are fit to tackle 
such huge and athletic creatures as big cockroaches, 
but many of the smaller ones are true bene£u^rs 
in the way in which they help to clear houses friHn 
other kinds of noxious insects. A vagrant white 
ant, whilst laboriously flapping about over my 
writing-table, found out this to its undoing. It 
came into contact with a delicate little web, which 
a beautiful miniature spider had extended over the 
opening of one of the compartments in an empty 
letter-rack, and remained anchored by its large, 
unwieldy wings. For a time its violent struggles 
to free itself by shaking them off prevented the 
spider from getting close enough to bite, so that 
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it seemed doubtftU whether the adventure would 
not end in the ruin of the net. The captor, how- 
ever, showed herself quite fit to rise to the occasion, 
and again and again came up to fix new threads to 
the fluttering wings, and then draw them tightly 
out and attach them to the original fabric of the 
snare. At length a stage arrived when she thought 
it safe to make a sudden rush in and inflict a vicious 
bite on her victim, and after this the end came 
very quickly, as, under the influence of the venom, 
the previously violent struggles slackened, and in 
a very short time were only represented by fitful 
and convulsive movements of the legs. 

Whilst spiders are usually quite inoffensive to 
their human neighbours, exceptional cases do 
turn up in which they are guilty of vicious 
and unprovoked assaults upon them. Once while 
seated quietly and, in so far as I was aware, quite 
inoffensively at work at a table, I was suddenly 
aware of a violent stinging pain in one of my legs, 
and, on looking down, saw a hideous, squat, brown 
spider firmly fastened to the skin and seemingly 
bent on having a square meal at my expense; 
indeed, so fully had she settled down to the feast 
that it was only after being treated to a deluge 
of rectified spirit that she was prevafled upon 
to let go. 

The spiders who normally inhabit the jungles of 

aquatic weeds fiinging the margins and spreading 

out over the surfaces of ponds have been specially 

modified to meet the conditions of their environ- 

mient. Besides those which have already been 

alluded to as mimicking water-boatmen, numbers 

14 
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of fat greenish creatures, almost invisible among the 
surrouiidiDg vegetation, wander quietly round and 
rush out over the open spaces of water in order to 
secure any heedless insects which may have fallen 
into them : while large grey ones haunt the floating 
rafts of Limnanthemum, and on the slightest 
alarm hastily retreat beneath them, forcing thdr 
way in between the under surfaces of the leaves 
and the supporting water. 

Considering how savage and A'oracious spiders 
usually are, it seems curious that they ever should 
display socialistic tendencies, but in some cases 
large numbers of them are to be met with as 
tenants of the same shrub, and seemingly in very 
fairly peaceable relations with one another. In 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta the great black- 
and-yellow autumnal spiders are always of solitaiy 
and morose habit ; but in the ^'aIley of Nipal the 
same or some very closely allied species lives in 
great colonies established in intricate mazes of 
webs spreading over and throughout whole shrubs 
or small trees. So, too, in the ease of the small 
tent-building spiders of Calcutta, isolated webs 
are very rare, and as a rule multitudes of their 
beautiful fabrics are found closely packed togeth^ 
within a small space. In such cases, however, the 
question remains open how far the congregations 
represent the outcome of any truly social instinct, 
for they may quite well have arisen merely as the 
result of individualism benefitmg by the increased 
facilities for the capture of prey attending the 
presence of a number of closely associated snares. 
£ach web in the aggregate may really represent 
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an independent estate, whose confines may not be 
trespassed upon with impunity ; but there are other 
instances in which the association seems to be truly 
communal. Diuing the latter part of winter, when 
the foliage is at its thinnest, numbers of large balls 
of dead leaves and twigs, bound together by a 
dense fabric of tough webbing, and permeated, 
like sponges, by an intricate system of tunnels, 
are constantly to be seen on many trees and 
shrubs. They are constructed and occupied by 
hosts of short-legged, dull grey spiders, who come 
swarming out of the mouths of the tunnels when- 
ever their houses are disturbed, and who are certainly 
truly social in their habit of feasting peaceably in 
company on the bodies of insects who may have 
been ensnared in their webs. When these colonies 
are first established, many of the leaves entangled 
in the netting are often quite green and fresh ; 
but within a very short time, and whilst all the 
unentangled ones around retain their vitality, they 
wither and dry up just as those utilised by tailor- 
birds for their nests and by ants in the formation 
of shelters for aphides usually do. The death of 
the leaves in all these cases is probably owing to 
suffocation of the tissues caused by the inclusion 
of the great respiratory surfaces within enclosed 
spaces, and the obstruction of the stomatic orifices 
by webbing or other foreign bodies. The great 
masses of web which are heaped up in such colonies 
are perfect treasuries to ioras, bulbuls, kingcrows, 
and other birds who use such materials freely in 
building, and, at those times of year when nesting 
is in frdl swing, the trees containing them are 
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constantly visited by eager birds hurrjing in ta_ 
carry off Urge bundles of spoiL 

Where the owners do not clear them as prom] 
of foreign bodies as the great autumnal spiders do. 
webs often become heavily laden with miscel- 
laneous debris, and may present a very curious 
appearance. I was once much astonished by seeing 
what at a little distance seemed to be a firefly or 
other luminous insect giving out intermittent 
flashes of light at midday in the deep shade of a 
dense group of trees ; but, on going closer, 1 found 
that the appearance was caused by a fading yellow 
leaf spinning round at the end of a long strand of 
web, and eveiy now and then presenting its surfaces 
to stray rays of sunshine which filtered through 
interspaces in tlie overhanging screen of foliage. 

Most jumping spiders are wonderfully agile and 
fearless — arachnidan Japanese — taking boldly off 
from the edges of tables, to light with an audible 
slap on the floor, and forthwith huny away " at a 
great, padding pace " worthy of the Uon in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. The extreme 
variety and oft^n striking beauty of the colouring 
in them and other spiders is wonderful. In some 
garden spiders the prevailing tints are of protect- 
ively tender shades of leaf-green ; some are dressed 
in ochre or bright yellow, so as to resemble fading 
leaves or ripening firuits ; others are pure white or 
delicate pink ; and in stUl other cases the body 
seems to be clothed in a layer of grey velvet laced 
with lines of silver. 

Most Indian gardeners must be only too well 
acquainted with various forms of disease in plants 
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arising from the presence of different kinds of 
spinning mites. Their attacks often give rise to 
such conspicuous malformations of leaves as 
seriously to injure the appearance of shrubs and 
trees. Such diseases are frequently ascribed to the 
action of fungal blights ; but they are generally 
characterised by the presence of a feature which 
serves at once to show their true nature. Specimens 
of such deformed leaves were often sent to me with 
inquiries regarding the nature of the fungus causing 
the mischief ; but in most cases the work of deter- 
mining the true cause of the complaint was very 
simple, as cursory examination with a simple lens 
so often showed that the affected tissues were 
covered by an abnormal growth of hairs. In very 
many cases the irritation of the leaves caused by 
the punctures of mites leads not only to general 
hypertrophy, but to a special overgrowth and 
multiplication of hairs which often cover the 
injured surfaces with continuous coats. Why the 
punctures of mites should lead to this special form 
of nutritive reaction remains as mysterious a 
problem as that which presents itself in connection 
with the strangely multiform development of gall 
growths following the punctures of vegetable 
tissues by various kinds of insects. 




The tender borru of cockled suaElii. 

Snail, a slimy creeping insect 

Skkit'« Etjfmoiogknl IHctianarj/. 

The worm* crept out. 
And the worniEi crept in. 

Tht lady alt Skin and Batif. 

Small crabs inhabit abnost every pool of fairly 
clean water, and are frequently to be met witb 
wandering about over garden walks. In gardens 
abutting on the river the steps of the ghSts leading 
down to the water are at certain times of year 
almost sure to be invaded by hosts of immature 
crabs — minute, pinkish, semi-transparent creatures, 
many of whom become the prey of the predatory 
ants who are ceaselessly roaming about, and who 
greedily seize and carry them oif to their citadels. 
Now and then, too, strange visitors in the form of 
king-crabs wander in from the river, and are to be 
found in the courses of ditches opening into it ; they 
are uncanny and somewhat repulsive objects. 

I have no personal experience of the degree in 
which snails may afflict other parts of India ; but 
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I do know that the ravages committed in gardens 
in Calcutta by the members of a Brobdignagian 
species, originally imported from Mauritius, are 
very often just grounds for cursing. They have 
unfortunately found the local conditions all too 
congenial, and have thriven and multiplied pro- 
portionately. The magnificent size and rich 
colouring of their shells must always command 
respectful admiration, but their exuberant numbers 
and quite appalling appetites are sorely trying. I 
have known one equal to the task of devastating 
the whole crown of a great Crinum in the course 
of a single night, just when the plant was pro- 
mising to bloom superbly, and the injuries which 
they are perpetually inflicting on other plants are 
conducted on a like scale. But their great size is 
offensive not only in this respect, but it also renders 
the work of destroying them extremely unpleasant. 
To crush a common British garden-snail is not a 
very alluring task, but to do the like in the case 
of one of these monsters is infinitely more dis- 
agreeable, and demands true moral courage for its 
efficient performance. As the outcome of pro- 
longed experience, I can strongly recommend the 
use of a stout walking-stick as the means by which 
the work can be accomplished with a minimum of 
injiuy to the feelings of the executioner ; for, under 
the influence of its sudden and forcible admini- 
stration, not only is disruption satisfactorily 
achieved, but the unpleasant results are driven 
away to a seemly distance. The smaller kinds of 
snails who inhabit gardens in Calcutta seldom do 
any serious mischief, and are sometimes well worthy 
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of study, especially some of them who abound oofl 
the stems and branches of mango-trees and do 
not appear to have been able to make up their 
minds whetlier to be slugs or snails, as they 
are only provided with delicate, glassy little 
shells far too small to house more than a very 
sniall part of their bodies. All the ponds contain 
many different kinds of molluscs, and at certain 
times of year their banks are almost sure to be 
ornamented by httle heaps of the beautiftil white 
eggs of a large water-snail, deposited in small 
hollows careftiUy scooped out in the soil on purpose 
to receive them. 

Earthworms of most pernicious activity infest 
every garden in Lower Bengal. Even in European 
gardens they often evoke curses for the havoc 
which they play on lawns, but no experiences of 
temperate regions, and not even the fullest Dar- 
■(vinian faith in their efficacy in promoting the for- 
mation of beds of humus can lead to practical 
toleration of the results which they can achieve in 
congenial tropical regions. Every successive morn- 
ing during the damper times of year, the surface of 
each treasured lawn, no matter how carefully 
tended and frequently rolled it may be, is sure to 
be so thickly covered by castings that it would be 
hard to find a spot on which a foot could be set 
down without crushing several of them. And such 
castings I no mere humble mounds like decorated 
miniature mole-hills, but towering edifices rising 
vertically into the air in intricate convolutions to a 
height of several inches and with a girth of corre- 
sponding proportion. Under such conditions no 
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amount of scientific appreciation of the ultimate 
benefit arising from their labours will suffice to 
suppress a desire to conflict with the architects, and 
fortunately several very simple methods of doing 
so are always at hand. Among the most efficient 
of these are free irrigation of the soil with solutions 
which, whilst perfectly harmless to grass, are pro- 
foundly poisonous to worms. The native gardeners, 
or many of them at least, are well acquainted with 
a vegetable infusion — the essential constituent in 
which is, I believe, a kind of water-weed — which 
possesses such toxic property ; but, in default of it, 
weak solutions of blue-stone are always available 
and highly satisfactory. When a suitable occa- 
sion presents itself — when the soil is soft and per- 
meable, but not saturated by recent deluges — if the 
surface of a lawn be freely sprinkled with one of 
these solutions it is not long before hosts of worms 
begin to writhe up out of their caverns and struggle 
feebly about in various stages of intoxication. 
Many of them speedily die, but others pull them- 
selves together again after a time, so that it is 
always well to gather up and gamer the harvest 
without delay. The numbers which can be col- 
lected are quite amazing, and in many cases a small 
lawn will yield enough to fill several large buckets. 
A like phenomenon may sometimes be seen in 
gardens in the west of England where the waste 
ftt)m arsenic works is used as gravel, and I have 
seen the walks of a garden in Devon almost as 
thickly strewn with poisoned worms as any Indian 
lawn after being treated with blue-stone. Certain 
kinds of Indian earthworms are so large that the 
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tracks which they leave on muddy ground might 
easily be mistaken for those of small snakes. These 
gigantic worms are often adorned by brilliantly 
iridescent greenish bands, which shine out con- 
spicuously on those parts of their bodies which art 
fully extended during the course of their travels 
over the surface of the soil. 

Leeches are happily comparatively rare in the 
plains of India, but the long grasses and other rank 
vegetation, wliich spring up in the pools of stagnant 
water occupying hollows during the rainy season, 
are very often infested by numbers of great, pallid, 
striped monsters. I never was attacked by them, 
but my dogs, during our frequent visits to their 
haunts, used often to suffer and return to the house 
accompanied by very fine specimens acquired 
during the course of their explorations of such allur- 
ing hunting-grounds. In order fully to realise what 
leeches can be and do in India, it is necessaiy to 
undertake a few marches during moist weather in 
the forests of the outer ranges of the Eastern 
Himalaya. I have never done so during the 
height of the monsoon, but the experiences to be 
acquired at any time when heavy falls of rain 
frequently take place are quite filling enough, and 
I was fully satisfied by those which characterised 
the initial parts of two trips into the Sikkim hills in 
the early part of October, when occasional deluges 
saturated the jungle and converted all the forest 
tracks into streams of running water. The com- 
monest leeches in these hills are slender brown 
ones, Uke bits of dark whipcord when empty, but 
rapidly " swelling visibly *' under the influeqce of 
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draughts of blood into glossy black sausages, 
resembling well-fed garden-slugs. A very brief 
visit to their domains at a time of year when the 
local conditions favour their activity will suffice to 
secure an unpleasant familiarity with their appear- 
ance, manners, and customs ; for, should any brief 
halt be made on the moist and mossy surfaces of 
the stones marking the line of what is supposed to 
represent a path, they are almost sure to attract 
attention as they come eagerly trooping inwards 
fix)m all quarters and converge upon their prey; 
and, unless he have skilfully protected himself, the 
wayfarer is almost certain to end his day's march 
bearing a burden of clammy, black vampires, 
hanging in wreaths around his ankles and occupy- 
ing scattered outposts all along the course of his 
legs. 

On the second occasion on which I suffigred 
severely from their attentions, experiences of 
camp-life in the relatively dry hills of Kumaon 
and the neighbourhood of Simla had led me to 
forget how troublesome leeches might be in other 
regions, and to regard sandals as the most com- 
fortable form of foot-gear for hill- work. I accord- 
ingly started from Daijiling shod in such fashion, 
but it did not take long to convince me that 
I had made a sad mistake in doing so. During 
the course of the first two marches all went well, 
for the route followed roads which were wide 
and well ordered, and the weather was relatively 
dry. On •the following night, however, heavy rain 
came down and converted the next day's track, 
which led over the shoulder of a great forest-clad 
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mountain, into a series of quagmires, alternating 
with running streams and mossy stones where the 
levels forbade any accumulation of water. These 
conditions alone might have been enough to show 
that sandals were not adapted to meet the demands 
of the locality ; but a farther demonstration of 
this fact awaited me when, after much laboured 
plunging and slipping down the farther slope of 
the hill, I reached camp and discovered that I had 
imported a whole colony of leeches, who had found 
a ready highway through thongs of leather and 
loose woollen stockings to the skin of my feet 
and ankles. Fortunately they had not been able 
to push their invasion any higher, owing to the 
close texture and clinging quality of the pattis 
above, but, as it was, the number of bites which 
they had intUcted within the areas which they 
could reach was quite enough to cause much 
annoyance for some time. The adventure aroused 
lively reminiscence of much more serious dis- 
comfort in the same hills sixteen years earUer, 
when for a considerable time the beginning of 
each day's march was rendered miserable by the 
presence of ulcerated anklets of leech-bites which 
smarted violently until warmed up by continued 
friction and which obstinately reiused to heal 
until after I had been for several weeks in the 
plains. 

It is almost impossible to avoid such trouble 
when a large number of bites have been inflicted 
on a limited surface of skin. The greatest care 
may be taken to avoid irritating the intolerably 
itching area, but the skin is so much weakened 
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that it is ready to give way under the least pro- 
vocation, and, where the ankles are the site of 
injiuy, this is almost sure to occur sooner or later 
during the course of marches over rude tracks 
in a rocky and precipitous country. The slightest 
casual sUp may occasion an abrasion ; and when 
once a raw surface has been established, nothing 
short of absolute and prolonged rest, which is 
usually out of the question during camp-life, will 
serve to bring about a cure. " Jamais 1 6 jamais 
plus," as the refrain of one of Madame Tastu's 
doleful little poems has it, is there much chance 
of my finding myself again in those " delectable 
mountains," but were I ever to do so I should 
certainly pin my faith to the use of waterproof 
" K " boots and stout Pindi pattis as a defence 
against leech-bites. Common shooting-boots, in 
so far as my experience goes, afford a very 
imperfect protection ; for, however strong and 
carefully secured they may be, the more adven- 
turous and persevering members of the foe either 
travel upwards to the tops or work their way 
through the crevices of the flaps and lace-holes. 
But there would seem to be something repulsive 
to leeches in the leather of waterproof " K " boots. 
When a traveller, shod in them, stands on a moist, 
mossy block of stone in one of the trickUng 
streamlets, which in remote parts of Sikkim 
represent paths during the rainy season, he very 
soon sees myriads of leeches hastening out of the 
surrounding jungle and working their way towards 
him from dl directions ; but no sooner have they 
arrived at their goal than they suddenly pause 
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and, after a few futile efforts to overcome their 
disgust, give up the attack and sulkily retire to 
their lairs. During the course of the tour which 
has already been alluded to, the weather remained 
very wet for five successive days after that in 
which the use of sandals had turned out so badly — 
rain came down in torrents every afternoon to 
convert all the tracks into running streams ; but 
by the help of " K " boots and strong pattis the 
marches were accomplished without any further 
inconvenience, and, in so far as I can remember, 
without the reception of a single additional bite. 
It is only after travel under such conditions that 
the value of boots hke these can be justly appre- 
ciated ; it is only after experience of them, not 
only as armour of proof against leeches, but as 
foot-gear which never becomes saturated with 
water and tlierefore is never rendered hard or 
brittle by unskilled processes of drying, that the 
measure of respect for their virtues is equitably 
filled up. 

Leeches are relatively rare in the comparatively 
dry hills of the North-western Himalaya, but even 
there they are sometimes unpleasantly numerous 
and may give rise to imtoward experiences. A 
friend of mine, in coming down from Masuri to 
Dehra, managed to allow two leeches to establish 
themselves on his palate whilst he was unwarily 
drinking directly from a wayside stream, in place 
of using his hand or a straw as a medium of 
supply, and I once met a boy who was even more 
seriously afflicted as the result of like rashness. 
Every one who has travelled over relatively un- 
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beaten tracks in the interior of the Himalaya is 
aware that one of the daily trials of a weary 
wayfarer on arriving in camp is to be beset by 
natives possessed by an unreasoning faith in the 
wisdom of Europeans, and specially in their skill 
in the treatment of disease. On our way from 
Simla to Chini, a friend and I arrived one fore- 
noon at the somewhat rudimentary dak-bungalow 
at Urni, high up on the slopes of the valley of 
the Satlej. We were both rather done up, as the 
march had been a fairly stiff one, up continuous 
slopes, baking in the blazing sunshine of a day in 
May and quite devoid of rocks or trees to ftimish 
any efficient shade; so that on reaching our 
destination we should have been glad to rest in 
passive admiration of the glorious view up a long 
reach of the valley, with the river raving and 
shining far below, and wooded slopes on either 
hand converging towards the magnificent snows 
of the Raiding Hills. 

But fate had decreed that the rumour of our 
approach should precede us, and an eager patient 
await our arrival in the verandah with urgent 
demands for immediate advice and treatment. 
He was a lad about fifteen years old, and affirmed 
that he had for some time been the unwilling 
host of a leech, which had managed to establish 
itself in his nose whilst he was drinking from a 
streamlet. As my companion was, like myself, 
a member of the Indian Medical Service, I at first 
tried to make over the case to him, on the plea 
that he knew rather more of ordinary practice than 
I did. He, however, obstinately declined to listen 
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to the voice of the charmer, and so, as the patient 
continued his clamours for treatment, I said : 
" Very well ; as you won't do anything of an 
expert nature, I'll try what common sense can 
effect." The patient was made to lie down flat 
on his back on the floor of the verandah, and a 
teaspoonful of good Stiottisii whisky poured into 
the nostril which he said was inhabited. As may 
readily be believed, a furious fit of sneezing 
followed, and before it was over a very hand- 
somely proportioned leech was expelled from its 
comfortable quarters. The joy of its host was 
great, and it was a most filling siglit to see the 
air of triumph with which, and a profuse shower 
of salaams, he bore off the corpse of his tormentor, 
laid in state upon a leaf for the admiration of Ills 
friends. He was a truly grateful patient too ; for 
when a few weeks later we again visited Urni on 
our outward march, he awaited our arrival on the 
steps of the verandah in order to renew his 
salutations. The people of that part of the 
country, though Uke most natives of the hills 
sadly neglectful of personal hygiene, seem to be 
possessed of a keen sense of gratitude. Only a 
few days later we were suddenly greeted with 
rapturous shouts of recognition from a dear Uttle 
dirty boy about three years old, who was accom- 
panying his parents and theb- goats to the 
high-level pastures, and to whom I had given a 
four-anna bit some weeks earlier when we passed 
the party on our inward journey. Lavish grati- 
tude for trifling benefits is well fitted to make 
the heart of its recipient somewhat sore I 
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The lives of most terrestrial animals must at 
certain times of year be rendered almost intolerable 
within the area infested by leeches in the Eastern 
Himalaya. Dogs and horses are constantly liable 
to have their nasal cavities attacked^ and it is 
gruesome to see the unhappy cows, who graze 
in open spaces in the forests, raise their heads 
out of the rank vegetation and show muzzles 
wreathed with masses of gorged black monsters. 
Even terrestrial birds must suffer greatly, and the 
relative rarity of deer and almost total absence of 
pheasants tlu-oughout the zone of elevation within 
which leeches most abound are probably the out- 
come of a very real struggle for existence. 
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SOME ORNAMENTS OF INDIAN GARDENS. 



CHAPTER XII 

SPRING AND SUMMER IN AN INDIAN GARDEN 

He casteth forth his ice like morsels. 

Ps. cxlvii. 17. 

The cackoo then^ on every tree^ 
Mocks married men ; . . . 

JLooe't Labour Lost, 

The day with cloudes was snddeine overcast 
And angry Jove an hideous storm of raine 
Did poar into his leman's lap so fiist. 

The Faerie Queene, 

In winding up a sketch of some of the commoner 
events of animal life in any particular region it is 
perhaps not out of place to try to give a general 
idea of the environment in which they occur — ^to 
attempt some description of the stage and properties 
of the theatre on and amid which the various 
episodes are enacted — and the following notes 
regarding the general characters of the seasons 
of an Indian year have accordingly been put 
together. They are necessarily and avowedly 
very imperfect — ^the greatest literary skill would 
be hard put to in order to convey any just sense 
of the charm of actual experience — but even a very 
feeble record may perchance serve to revive blurred 
memories in the minds of old Anglo-Indians, and 
to render the varied attractions of Indian gardens 
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clearer to those who never have had the privilege 
of personal acquaintance with them. 

The year in Northern India is usually r^;arded 
as including only three seasons— the hot weather, 
the rains, and the cold weather. The first of these 
corresponds to spring and early summer ; the 
second to hite summer and autumn ; and the 
third to winter; but in reality there are periods 
between them, and specially between the third and 
first, and the second and third, which possess 
features almost justifying their recognition as 
distinct seasons. In any country of such wide 
area as the Indian peninsula neither the incidence 
nor the duration of the various seasons can be 
precisely simultaneous everywhere. In the plains 
of the extreme south it would be " a terminological 
inexactitude " to describe any part of the year as 
being " cold weather." and the degree to which 
the term is fairly applicable varies witli every 
advance towards the north. Residents of the 
United Provinces, and even more those of the 
Upper Panjab, scorn the so-called cold weather 
of Lower Bengal ; and Calcutta, in its turn, looks 
down upon Bombay. So in respect to the rainy 
season ; the time of its onset and the amount of 
water which it brings vary greatly in diflFerent 
areas, so that no description of the climatic events 
in any particular region can be regarded as strictly 
appUcable to the coimtry at large. Bearing this 
in mind, it is evident that any account of the 
characteristic features of the seasons within a special 
province — within Lower Bengal in the present 
case — cannot be taken as representative of those 
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prevailing throughout the whole peninsula, and 
that many of the statements in the following pages 
must therefore be regarded as referring only to 
local conditions and events. 

The Hindu solar month Phalgan, corresponding 
with the latter part of February and the first half 
of March, may be taken as the beginning of the 
horticultural year in Lower Bengal, for it is then 
that a great annual revival of active vegetation 
replaces the dormancy and decadence attending 
the continuous drought and relative cold of winter. 
Dryness normally persists and even increases for 
a time, but it is not long before sudden, violent 
storms begin to come up and yield brief deluges 
of rain ; and, even in their absence, the steady rise 
in temperature is enough to occasion many un- 
portant changes. In the absence of rainfall, grasses 
and other shallow-rooting plants may show few 
signs of renewed activity ; but on trees and shrubs 
the fall of leaves, which has been going on quietly 
for some time before, takes place much more 
generally and rapidly, and is very soon accompanied 
by a sudden outburst of blossom and of jfresh 
foliage which often seems actually to dislodge that 
which preceded it. The wealth of varied colouring 
presented by masses of fading and budding leaves 
and crowded blooms on so many different trees 
and shrubs is quite astonishing, and the alterations 
which it undergoes are almost kaleidoscopic in 
their startlmg rapidity. 

Flowers cover all the mango-trees with yellow 
tufts contrasting finely with the deep green of 
the older foliage and the bri^t bronze of young 
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spring-shoots ; NcpheUum Longana, the asphal, is 
decked in silvery grey plumes ; the warm brown of 
the ripening pods on the tamarinds shines out amid 
the olive-green tints of the pillowy masses of finely 
dinded foUage which surround them ; the almost 
leafless siris-trees, Albizzia Lebbek, are thickly clad 
in broad, pale-ochre fruits which shine up into pallid 
gold when the sunshine strikes them ; the daks are 
still partly brave in crowded red blossoms, but already 
begin to show the strangely pallid bluish tints of 
tlieir closely packed pods ; the asokas are mounds 
of bloom varying in hue from the palest ochre to 
deep Indian red and vermilion; yellow leaves come 
slowly down from all the clumps of bambu with 
a strange, leisurely, screwing motion, and, at the 
same time, many of the canes are already gay with 
small bright green blades ; the country-almonds 
are in every stage of change, some glowing in well- 
nigh unimaginable glories of gold, carmine, and 
deep purple ; others almost leaBess, and a certain 
number already covered with pendant bunches of 
little white flowers and crowds of tender green 
young leaves, which hurry out so rapidly that it 
appears as though they could be seen to grow 
minute by minute in their haste to restore the 
magnificently stratified tiers of foliage which glorify 
the trees during the greater part of the year. 

Among the most strikingly decorative trees at 
this season are the various species of Sterculia which 
clothe their leafless boughs in a wealth of brilliant 
inflorescence. Stercutia cohrata breaks out into 
such profuse bloom that the trees, for the time 
being, look as though they were made of red coral ; 
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and StercuUa omata (Plate XI.), which at other 
times is a somewhat stiff and ungainly object, is 
temporarily beautified by a robe of long, drooping 
wreaths of pale ochre corollas and soft purple 
calyces " whose tender locks do tremble every one 
at every little breath, that under heaven is blowne" 
(Plate XII.). The sight of a tree in this state, 
standing out against a sky of the brightest purest 
blue, is enough to make even the most unemotional 
spectator sympathise with the Psalmist who said, 
" For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy 
works, and I will rejoice in giving praise for the 
operations of Thy hands." The experience is one 
of those which cause " the water to stand in the 
eyes " from an almost pain&l sense of incapacity 
to appreciate such an intensity of beauty. A little 
later, one of the great ornaments of the hot weather, 
the amaltas, Cassia Fistula, comes into bloom, 
and, with its shining foliage and bunches of rich 
yellow flowers, looks like a glorified laburnum. 
To walk unawares under a tree in full bloom is 
like walking suddenly into an old-fashioned Enghsh 
garden at the same time of year, so much does 
the faintly sweet, somewhat rhubarby odour of the 
flowers recall that of summer-tuUps. 

The pipals, Ficus religiosa, are particularly 
adorable in spring owing to the wonderftil variety 
of delicate tints which they show. At any time 
of year their foliage is admirable in the fine outline 
and shining surface of the leaves which hang so 
lightly on their long stalks, constantly trembhng 
in the breezes like those of aspens, and tapping 
one another with their long slender tips so as to 
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make a sound refreshingly like that of a heavily 
pattering shower of rain. But, when clothed in 
young lea\'es, they have a very special charm, for 
in some cases the fresh blades are of all shades 
of tender green, and in others of the brightest 
rose and purple. An avenue of great pipals in 
this condition can hardly fail to recall that of the 
oaks in IVw F'lorvcr and the L/caJ': 

Which wmi>D forth to nji>«t the souiie's slieeu. 
Some very reil and somo a gliul li^ht grcctic. 

And in truth it would be hard to find a gladder 
green than that of the leaves in this case. Pipals, as 
well as banyans and many other figs, are strangely 
idiosyncratic in respect to their times of leafing and 
fruiting. Hardly two trees in an a\enue or group 
of them seem to agree exactly as to the precisely 
proper time to change their clothes, and m many 
cases trees wliich stand side by side, and seemingly 
exposed to exactly like conditions, show so little 
sympathy that one of them will still be covered 
with fading yellow leaves when its neighbour is 
already brave in masses of pale green young ones. 
A perfect caricature of this tendency to indivi- 
dualism used to appear annually in the famous 
old banyan-tree in the Botanic Garden at Shibpur ; 
for, in it, nearly one-half of the tree used to shed 
ite leaves, flower, and fruit many weeks earlier 
than the other. It is, of course, open to question 
how far the individual parts of a large banyan 
retain any intimate organic relation to one another, 
hut, be that as it may, the whole organism is the 
outcome of a single seed, and its various parts 
are necessarily closely related to one another 
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locally, so that the presence of such conspicuous 
differences of habit is very remarkable. 

In spring the displays of varied and rich colour- 
ing are almost bewildering, and, as though to 
increase sensory intoxication, the air, and especially 
the air at night, is so full of odours that in the 
course of any evening stroll it is easy to realise 
what Keats meant by " embalmed darkness." The 
only pity is that in some cases the spices which 
are employed are hardly of a quality to appeal 
to human aesthetics ; the air around a maple- 
leaved Pterospermum in full flower is an olfactory 
paradise, but that near a blooming fetid Sterculia 
is distinctly the reverse ! 

It is not only in the vegetable world that the 
stimulant influences of the changing season mani- 
fest themselves, for hardly has the temperature 
begun to rise appreciably before there is a stir 
amoni? the birds. Many mifirants almost at once 
show signs of preparing to depart, and the per- 
manent residents are not long in beginning to 
betake themselves to domestic responsibilities and 
labours. Even at the very outset of spring the 
crows are fully occupied in nesting, quarrelling 
over the possession of specially eligible building 
materials, devastating gardens in quest of them, 
and becoming even more annoying than usual 
because they no longer have leisure for any pro- 
longed outings from their headquarters. The 
koils are only too well aware what their neighbours 
are about, and day by day the " merry notes '' of 
the male birds ring out with growing insistency ; 
pied cuckoos begin to fly piping overhead ; bulbuls 
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show uneqinvocal intentioDS of buiMing", and. ss 
the heat incre&ses, the metallic and moDotonous 
criet of the coppersmith-barbets become more and 
more continuous and irksome. 

The wide range of temperature, like that which 
recurs in autumn, favours the development of dense 
nocturnal fc^; for the nights often remain relatively 
cold long after the sunshine has r^ained sufficient 
power to render the days unpleasantly warm. After 
foggy nights during which the mantle of vapour 
has not descended to the level of the ground, the 
surface of the soil in the early moming is oft^n 
quite dry and dusty save beneath specially aspiring 
trees, like Casuarinas, from the higher parts of which 
heavy showers of great drops of water come patter- 
ing down. On the other hand after a low fog 
everything is drenched in dew : but, in spite of this 
and of the generally diffused gloom, a walk along 
the verdurous country lanes is ftUl of alluring 
peculiarities. There is a sense of seclusion and 
mystery — a delightful feeling of being left alone 
with the trees and the birds— a wonderful softly 
brooding silence seems to enfold everything, and 
is only broken by occasional subdued notes, the soft 
rustle of falling leaves, and the gentle murmur of 
showers shaken down from masses of soaking foli- 
age stirred by a passing breeze. The path winds 
on through a series of isolated pictures, quietly 
coloured and melting off into soft grey gloom ; 
troops of garrulous babblers riot among the moist 
heaps of fallen leaves ; the usually piercing notes of 
kingfishers have a strangely muffled quality ; and 
crows bathe enthusiastically amid the dripping 
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tresses of the bambus, which, as the mist thins off 
under the growing heat, begin to be gilded here and 
there by slanting sunbeams. 

Taken as a whole, spring in a region like Lower 
Bengal is a really delightful season, even though 
it may be overshadowed by anticipations of the 
approaching trials of the hot weather ; it replaces 
the autumn of temperate areas in being the time 
at which the glories of decadent foliage reach their 
fullest development, but it has an additional and 
very special charm in combining these with the 
effects attending the sudden opening of hosts of 
young leaves and flowers. 

The pity is that it should last for such a short 
time, for in the course of a very few weeks heat 
begins to assert itself overpoweringly. The after- 
glows, which so far have regularly painted the 
western sky evening by evening in flaming colours, 
gradually fade and then completely die out; the 
sky during the day more and more loses its 
transparent blueness, and, all roimd the horizon, 
becomes veiled in dull yellowish haze as the sim 
blazes on in relentless ferocity. Presently, how- 
ever, one great alleviation appears, for, when once 
the change of season has been fairly established, 
the nights are blessed by the presence of a sea- 
breeze, which rises at sunset and streams inwards 
from the Bay of Bengal in cool and gentle per- 
sistence all through the hours of darkness. The 
thermometer day by day goes on rising higher and 
higher and, when the temperature at noon reaches 
90"" F. in the shade, the fact that summer has fairly 
arrived no longer admits of doubt. Temperatures 
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ran^ng up to 85', even when accompanied by 
humidity as high as that which normaliy prevails 
in the lower Gangetic delta, are very bearable, 
and to many people are actually pleasing ; but 
beyond that point the sensation of lieat becomes 
insistent, and the rise of each successive d^ree 
above 90° causes a very sensible increase in the 
call for endurance, until at about 98" it often 
seems as though no farther accommodation were 



Everything, however, is regulated by the degree 
f t»f atmospheric humidity which is simultaneously 
P present. So long as the air remains relatively dry 
rvil goes well, and in a natural breeze, or an artificial 
I -one evoked by a pankha, hfe continues to be very 
tolerable even after the thermometer affirms a heat 
of 98° ; but whenever a considerable amount of 
atmospheric humidity is present the struggle for 
existence becomes burdensome even at lower 
temperatures. I have often been exposed to 
temperatures of 110° in the dry regions of Upper 
India, but certainly never felt anything so killingly 
oppressive as the heat which prevailed in Calcutta 
in the latter half of June 1878, when the thermo- 
meter did not record more than 98°. The season 
was altogether an abnormal one, for an unwonted 
number of violent thunderstorms in May had 
yielded ten inches of rain, and delightful coolness 
for the time being. Indeed we were all disposed 
to think that "the bitterness of death was past," 
and to congratulate ourselves on having got 
through the hot weather as easily as we had done 
a few years before in the exceptional season of 
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1871, in which rain occurred aknost continuously 
from March to November. This dream did not, 
however, last long ; for in the beginning of Jime 
the storms abruptly ceased to come up, and the 
onset of the monsoon, in place of occurring in 
the middle of the month did not come off until 
the beginning of July. For a time the coolness 
occasioned by the preceding rainfall persisted ; but, 
as the sun continued to blaze down steadily day 
after day, and the air became more and more 
saturated, it gradually diminished, and was replaced 
by an almost terrif}ring, stagnant, damp heat. As 
has already been mentioned, the great diurnal 
fluctuations in temperature which characterise 
spring and autumn in Calcutta often lead to 
the formation of dense fogs, but, except on this 
occasion, I never knew them to take place in 
summer. Then, however, there were several 
mornings, after nights during which the ther- 
mometer had remained steadily at 98°, in which 
everything was veiled in a dense white mist which 
muffled every sound, drenched all the shrubs and 
grass, and dripped from the tops of all the trees 
in heavy showers. There was something ominous 
about the heavy shrouds of vapour which hung 
around throughout all the earlier hours of the 
morning and then gradually thinned off to reveal 
a uniformly hazy and ochreous sky, in which the 
pallid and sharply defined sun hung and mercilessly 
added to the already almost intolerable heat. 
Under such conditions of atmospheric saturation, 
perfect stillness, and a temperature which never fell 
below 98*^ F. at any hour of day or night, there 
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was uo period of natural respite, and no means 
of acquiring any artificial one ; for the paiikhas, 
however energetically they were plied, only 
served to stir the hot moist air without giving 
rise to any appreciable evaporation. Whilst things 
were at the worst, business was almost wholly 
arrested ; the courts were closed ; the iiospitals i 
overflowed with cases of heat-apoplexy from ] 
the shipping in the river; people were afraid 
to take their horses out, and even the owners of "( 
the wretched traps, which represented cabs and 
were drawn by country-bred ponies ordinarily 
invulnerable to local climatic outrages, would 
not supply them except ui the early morning or 
late evening. The sense of relief attending the 
onset of the first stonn of the monsoon was an 
experience not Ukely to be forgotten, and I well 
remember entirely sympathising with the gate- 
keeper of the Zoological Garden, who, on being 
congratulated on the event, replied, " Sir, had that 
weather lasted much longer, we must all have 
died." Fortunately, even in the much-decried 
climate of Lower Bengal, heat of this kind is 
relatively rare, and indeed, during the whole time 
of my residence in Calcutta only one other instance 
of it occurred. This was in the year 1869, when 
a late and violent cyclone came off during the 
early part of June, damming the progress of the 
monsoon up the Bay of Bengal, and leaving 
behind it several days of stiflingly stagnant heat, 
during which the sun blazed fiercely down over 
land which had just been swamped by eleven 
inches of rain. 
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Even in quite normal seasons the heat at midday 
and in the early part of the afternoon is quite 
enough to give rise to very conspicuous effects. 
In the native parts of the town the streets are 
well-nigh empty ; business is in abeyance ; there 
are no eager customers about the open fronts of 
the shops, within which the dealers are either 
strewn about in heavy sleep or, at utmost, only 
awake enough to fan themselves with an air of 
torpid resignation. A strange hush prevails in all 
the gardens, which in the morning and evening 
are aUve with the notes and movements of 
innumerable birds. Even the crows are for the 
time being subdued, and sit about in the shade, 
gasping with widely opened beaks, and either 
quite silent or at utmost whispering fitfully to 
one another; only occasionally is the whistling 
call of a kite to be heard ; the babblers cannot 
wholly refrain from talking, but their conversation 
is sleepy and subdued ; and the only birds who 
are seemingly entirely unaffected are the tailor- 
birds and honeysuckers, who continue to bustle 
about singing and shouting with unimpaired 
vigour. 

Unless violent storms of rain set in early and take 
place frequently, the ground very soon becomes 
excessively hard and dry ; great fissures fonn a 
network over it, even when the surface is clothed 
in grass ; and, at the same time, many shrubs 
present a depressing show of wilting foliage every 
evening. Even in the absence of rain, however, 
the effects of continued heat in Lower Bengal 
are kept in check by the drenching dews which 
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every cloudless night add much moisture to the 
soil, and give leaves time to recover turgescence 
during the temporary arrest of evaporative loss 
of water. So long as the nights are clear and 
dewy, foliage, which at sundown appeared to be 
dying, is fully revived and loaded with sparkling 
drops of moisture on the following morning ; and 
lawns, although more thinly clad and less vividly 
green than at other times of year, hardly ever 
become converted into mere wastes of baked earth, 
as they are wont to be during the hot weather in 
drier parts of India. ^K 

In order fully to appreciate the value of noctuniHl 
atmospheric saturation and abundant dew, it is only 
necessary to visit a garden early in the morning 
after a cloudy night, for then all the foliage will 
be found just as it was on the previous evening, 
the leaves of many shrubs hanging down in limp 
dejection, and all the grass dingily dusty and 
squalid. The benefits accruing from free and rapid 
radiation may also readily be realised on a smaller 
scale by observing the conspicuous localised varia- 
tions in temperature which arise in connection with 
the presence of trees with widely spreading branches. 
On the great grassy plain — the so-called "Maidan " 
— round the Fort in Calcutta, there are a certain 
number of old isolated fig-trees of various species, 
whose growth has been curiously modified owing 
to exposure to the attacks of the herds of cattle 
which habitually graze there. The animals are 
always eager to vary their diet of grass, and in 
the attempt to gratify their desires destroy every 
leafy branch or shoot within their reach, so that the 
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trees have become converted into huge umbrellas 
with thick central stems, from which horizontal 
boughs radiate in every direction bearing dense 
masses of foliage. On crossing the plain on any 
still, clear summer night shortly after sunset, it 
will be found that, whilst the air over the large 
open spaces has already become gratefully cool, 
that beneath the canopies of the trees still remains 
almost as hot and stifling as it was in the afternoon 
and as it continues to be for many hours in those 
streets in the town in which large masses of masonry 
are continuous or at utmost only separated by small 
interspaces. In the streets, however, the persistence 
of high temperature is not so much owing to any 
great obstruction to radiation as to the stores of 
heat laid up during the day, and which are not 
completely discharged jfrom the bricks and mortar 
until early in the following morning. Any one 
who has ever spent a summer in Delhi must 
remember the sensation of stifling heat which is 
experienced on passing within the circuit of the 
city walls after an evening spent in the relative 
coolness of the Ridge or the gardens and open 
spaces Ipng beneath it. 

During periods of protracted heat and drought 
much interest may be derived from the study of the 
effects which are produced on different kinds of 
leaves by exposure to midday sunshine. In most 
cases simple wilting occurs and the plants seem to 
be withering ; but in the case of nyctitropic leaves — 
in leaves in which the various parts take different 
positions by day and night — ^wilting does not usually 
show itself, but there is an assumption of the 
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normal nocturnal position. Every other condition — 
warmth, stillness, and strong solar stimulation — may 
be present to favour the diurnal position, but in the 
absence of sufficient moisture they are powerless, 
and the various parts of the leaves are arranged as 
they normally are during the earlier hours of dark- 
ness. That it is the want of moisture which is the 
detenmnant factor of the abnormal position can be 
easily ascertained by means of very simple experi- 
ment. If two pot-specimens of any common 
nyctitropic plant be exposed side by side in still air 
to the full blaze of noontide sunshine until their 
leaves have fully gone to sleep, and one of them 
be then treated to a copious supply of water, it will 
be found that witliin a short time its fohage has 
regained the normal diurnal arrangement, whilst 
that of the unwatered plant remains as soundly 
asleep as before. The diurnal position of the various 
parts of nyctitropic leaves is the direct outcome 
of temporary augmentations in the strength of 
particular masses of tissue under the influence of 
solar stimulation. This occasions an increased 
manufacture of hygroscopic substances, and these 
in their turn give rise to increased turgescence and 
strength in the tissues in which they are present 
so long as a suflficient supply of water is at hand ; 
but no degree of solar stimulation can lead to 
turgescence in the absence of water ; on the con- 
trary, it can only tend to occasion decreased 
turgescence leading first to the assumption of the 
nocturnal position, and ultimately to withering. 
In the case of most leaves a defective supply of 
water leads merely to difiiised loss of turgescence 
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causing general wilting; in that of nyctitropic leaves 
it at first only occasions alterations in the relative 
strength of particular and opposing masses of tissue 
and therefore causes displacements of the parts of 
the leaves on which they act. 

The great event of the hot weather is the 
occasional occurrence of violent storms of thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain. When of a t3rpical char- 
acter such storms come on towards the evening 
of a day which has distinguished itself by still and 
oppressive heat, bad enough to begin with but 
becoming well-nigh intolerable during the course of 
the afternoon. Then, low down on the north- 
western horizon of the previously evenly hazy 
and ochreous sky, a dense bank of cloud begins 
slowly to grow upwards, of a bluish grey at first but 
quickly darkening as it rises and advances a convex 
edge, pointing towards the zenith and preceded by 
circling flocks of kites who go luxuriously sailing 
aloft into the cooler breezes which it hurries 
before it. The air beneath is either seemingly 
motionless or is only traversed by fitfiil currents 
breathing gently in a direction contrary to that of 
the impending tempest. The cloud rises steadily, 
and over its towering masses flashes of brilliant 
lightning begin to play ; its march loses its original 
stately solemnity and is suddenly hurried ; there 
is " a rush and a roll and a roaring " ; blinding 
clouds of dust darken the air, and a furious and 
seemingly cold blast rushes forth, tossing and 
tormenting the foliage, tearing off branches, bending 
or overthrowing whole trees, making the palms 
wring their hands in agony as they bend over almost 
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level with tlie ground, and driving every bird and 
other animal before it in quest of shelter from its 
might Then, a few minutes later, " the windows 
of heaven are opened " ; long lines of water shoot 
down ujion the dry and gaping earth ; there is, as 
George Meredith aptly describes it, •' a gobbling 
sound " of rushing rain ; a grateful smell of daiup 
soil fills the air ; presently the sky in the quarter 
from which the storm came up begins to hghten ; 
the gloom in which everything has been wrapped 
gradually diminishes ; lakes and pools of clear 
blueness appear amid the grey confusion of clouds ; 
and in many cases the sunshine is already pouring 
gaily in on one side while on the other the 
blast is still hurrying onwards in tumult and dark- 
ness. The rapidity and range of the fall in 
temperature attending the passage of such a 
tempest is often cjuite surprising, the thermometer 
frequently showing a descent of as much as 20° F. 
within the course of a quarter of an hour. 
The immediate impulse is to take advantage of the 
sudden coohiess and escape from the oppressive 
heat which has been prevailing indoors by going 
out at once, not exactly into the open, for the fury 
of the wind and rain forbid that, but into the 
relative freedom of any sheltered verandah ; and 
any return thence to the interior of the house 
rouses a lively sense of wonder that existence 
should have been possible under the conditions 
which continue to rule there until the violence of 
the storm is over and all the doors and windows 
have been widely opened. 

The shows of cloud-effects attending these storms 
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are almost always impressive and often quite 
magnificent There is something almost alarming 
in the sight of a solid bank of cloud rising over 
the horizon and slowly and steadily travelling 
upwards over a clear sky in a direction opposite 
to that of any movement of the air at the surface 
of the earth ; but it is usually on occasions on 
which the storm is of somewhat abnormal character 
that the most wonderful displays occur, and I have 
never forgotten the impressions produced by one 
of them. The clouds came up at first in a great 
continuous curtain of dark grey, rolling folds, 
sweeping up from the north-western horizon and 
travelling onwards until, when they had already 
begun to descend towards the south, they suddenly 
broke up into towering heaps of varied shades of 
grey and umber separated by intervening rifts of 
Ught blue sky, whilst at the same time a diffused 
glare of pale saffron radiated out of the north to 
form a brilliant background for a procession of 
ragged, deep brown masses of vapour. The 
movements of the multiform clouds were superb, 
mountainous piles moving slowly along, often 
in opposite directions, and all fitfully blazing 
up under diffused flashes of lightning, whilst 
thunder rolled heavily around in muffled peals 
overhead. 

During the earlier part of the hot weather the 
storms are sometimes accompanied by hail-showers 
of portentous vehemence. Very often for several 
successive years there will be little or no hail, and 
then a fall will take place of a quality well fit to 
restore the average. The last noteworthy hailstorm 
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which took place during my time in Calcutta camel 
off on a Sunday afternoon towards the middle of I 
March 1891. The early morning and forenoon had I 
been in no way remarkable, but as the day grew I 
on the air became very still and oppressively hot, I 
and early in the afternoon a great black cloud rose j 
up in the north, marched slowly upwards and I 
ultimately broke in furious wind and deluges of I 
great hailstones which played havoc among the 1 
newly opened leaves and covered the grass with I 
a thick white layer of ice. Whilst the tempest was J 
in full ibrce it was impossible to leave the shelter -I 
of the verandah : but when it had in some degree I 
abated I ventured out into the garden and secured I 
one or two large hailstones, and one of them, when I 
accurately measured by help of a pair of callipers, I 
proved to be one inch and three-quarters in diameter I 
and half an inch in thickness. It formed a disc 
with a spherical core of clear ice, surrounded 
by a series of alternately transparent and opaque 
bands arranged Uke the layers of an onyx. It is 
bad enough to be caught in the open by a storm 
of this kind whilst on foot, but it becomes really 
dangerous to be exposed to one whilst riding or 
driving ; for horses are, not unnaturally, apt to be 
driven wild by pain and fright when suddenly 
bombarded by great missiles which are often beset 
with jagged, projecting spikes and tubercles. 

Such are the main features of characteristic 
" nor'- westers," but storms sometimes come up in 
abortive fashion, and unaccompanied by rain. In 
these cases they give rise to comparatively little 
fall of temperature, and closely resemble the "dust- 
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storms " of Upper India. Sometimes, too, a bank 
of cloud will appear and rise to the zenith in quite 
normal fashion, but then, without the occurrence 
of any violent wind at ground-level, break up into 
rolling masses, which hurry onwards without jdeld- 
ing any rain, and either vanish in the south, or, 
after appearing to be about to do so, suddenly 
return on their course and discharge their contents 
of thunder, tempest, and deluge. It is only in the 
course of abnormal years of drought that true dust- 
storms — ^breathing blasts like those from a fiimace, 
out of dense black clouds of dust — occur in Lower 
Bengal ; but now and then storms of otherwise 
normal characters will come up from unwonted 
directions. One of this kind took place in the 
summer of 1881, and, although very brief, gave 
rise to great havoc among trees, partly on account 
of its excessive violence, but to a great extent 
because, coming up as it did from the south-west, 
it took them just where they were not prepared 
to resist any special strain. It occurred in the 
late evening, and the effects of its fury were sadly 
conspicuous on the following morning ; for the 
surface of the maidan was thickly strewn with 
wreckage of smashed and uprooted trees, and here 
and there at the sides of the roads overturned and 
broken carriages marked the places where they 
had been overtaken by the fiill force of the blast 
Some trees, like mahoganies, had been snapped 
cleanly across, and others, especially so-called "cork- 
trees," had been simply upset and lay, like trees out 
of a Noah's ark, lifting up great discs of roots and 
turf into the air. The tracks which had been 
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followed by individual blasts of exceptional inten- 
sity could often be clearly traced by the ruins 
along their courses, and it was curious to see how 
sharply defined the violent currents must often 
have been. In one part of the Botanic Garden 
a narrow lane had been cut out ttirough the 
thickest part of a large grove, all the trees alonff 
its course having been either uprooted or broken to 
pieces, whilst those on either hand showed hardly 
any signs of injury or disturbance. 

During the course of some seasons violent 
tempests are more or less completely replaced by 
thunderstorms hke those of the rainy season, un- 
attended by any furious wind, and yielding quiet, 
heavy showers. The show of lightning in such 
cases is often magnificent, great sheets of white, 
violet, steely-blue, or rose-colour, and wavering 
lines of intolerable splendour alternating with 
blinding cataracts of Ught, which seem to fall 
vertically upon the horizon. Whilst such storms 
are in progress, and even oftener under the stress 
of violent nor'- westers, strange visitors — great 
dragon-flies, bats, and birds of many different 
kinds — are often driven to take refuge in houses 
from the pitiless wind and rain. 

In the driest and hottest weeks of almost any 
year, but especially in unwontedly arid seasons, 
curious miniature whirlwinds often make their 
appearance in addition to the larger disturbances 
which have just been described. They are neither 
90 common nor so violent as those which are to be 
seen in mwiy of the drier parts of Upper India, in 
which any open sandy plain is often tenanted by 
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groups of dust^olumns travelling slowly about on 
devious tracks, and circling round one another as 
though engaged in some solemn ceremonial dance. 
Their stately progress through the surrounding still 
air and the evidences of their intrinsic furious 
energy afforded by the way in which they suck in 
any loose objects which lie in their tracks, are 
certainly very uncanny and quite enough to explain 
why they are frequently referred to in the Arabian 
Nights as manifestations of Jinn, and why the 
natives of India ordinarily call them Shaitan. Even 
in such a damp region as Lower Bengal a wide area 
covered by masses of masonry, like Calcutta, is 
often capable of providing local conditions favour- 
ing their development, and I have more than once 
had my progress along a street temporarily stopped 
because my coachman had drawn up in order to 
let a Shaitan, who was travelling along a track 
which crossed ours, sufficient time to go by. The 
most remarkable thing about these toy-cyclones 
is the extremely sharp definition of their outlines 
which allows them to build up towering columns 
of dense, circling dust, into which sticks, straws, 
and even much heavier objects are absorbed and 
whirled aloft, whilst all around the air remains 
breathlessly still. 

When great storms bringing abundant rain take 
place late in the evening or during the course of 
the night, the succeeding mornings are usually 
quite delightful, but perhaps those after quiet 
thunderstorms are even more perfect than those 
following typical nor'-westers. The sky is oft^en 
not quite clear, but has a grandly spacious aspect 
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and is clothed in heaps of deep blue, soft neutral 
and silvery white clouds among which drifts of 
rain fitfully appear. The grass is everywhere 
thickly strewed with fading leaves brought down 
by recent showers, and all the young foliage is 
clean washed and shining. Now and then stray 
gleams of yellow sunshine steal in, and, as they 
grow in strength, throw out all the tender green 
tints on the fig-trees and tufted masses of bambus 
in brilliant contrast to the deep neutral blue of the 
upper sky. Everything is very still and seems so 
pure and peaceful as to arouse a disposition to 
" walk softly," and absorb gentle influences at 
leisure. Birds are in great force and take ftill 
advantage of all the opportunities of shikar offered 
by the moist heaps of fallen leaves and the damp 
and softened earth. Crows hurry round, many 
of them laden with materials for the repair of 
nests damaged by the recent tempest ; koils shriek 
with ear-splitting vehemence ; kingfishers " ery to 
their fellows " ; and geociehlas show their beautiful 
russet and slate-blue plumage as they tread about 
over the dead leaves and hammer noisily whilst 
breaking up the shells of snails lurking among them. 
Many trees continue to make a wonderful show 
of colour for some time after the real hot weather 
has fairly set in. The siris-trees soon become 
clothed in radiant greenish-white blooms, which 
load the air at night with a heavy sweet odour 
like that of the chambeli-oil which the natives 
love to extract from the flowers of the raogra, 
Jasminium Sambac. Whenever the nights become 
steadily warm the trees of the kanak-champa, 
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Pterospermum acerifoliuniy begin to break out into 
young foliage and warm brown buds, which pre- 
sently unfold in nightly crops of large leathery 
white corollas, falling in showers, each successive 
morning to be eagerly collected and used in the 
manufacture of a kind of sherbet The smell 
of the flowers is purely and delightfully fragrant, 
and is so widely diffused by the air that it often 
serves to reveal the presence of the trees long 
before they are within sight The leaves are 
singularly ornamental, and when mature are of 
considerable size, dull green above and seemingly 
thickly washed with oxidised silver beneath, so 
that, when stirred by a light breeze, they make a 
lovely show. Like those of other kinds of Ptero- 
spermum, they cannot be said to unfold, for they 
are gradually developed by simple processes of 
marginal growth. The great groups of bambus 
are specially attractive, with all their lower 
branches veiled in mists of tender green leaflets 
and the upper ones still shooting aloft in the grey 
and gold of fading foliage and scattering showers 
of falling blades ; the devdars, Polyalthia longifoUa^ 
are for the time being glorified into spires of 
brilliant golden green by budding leaves and 
crowded inflorescence; Erythrinas flaimt it in 
spikes of scarlet and crimson, which shine like 
jewels in the sunlight and are constantly haunted 
by waving clouds of butterflies ; and the gabs, 
Diospyros Embryopteris^ become quite as softly 
beautiful in tufts of pale rose-madder shoots as 
they would be were they clothed in masses of 
bloom. The flaming orange and scarlet flowers 
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of the so-called " gold muhar-trees " soon begin 
to show and presently unfold in such profusion 
as almost entirely to hide the foliage and form 
masses of saturated colour, which are certainly 
very striking but may readily become -ffensive 
in their glaring intensity. ^\''hen plante among 
other trees they are wonderfully effective, but 
when set in lines along the sides of roads so as 
to form continuous avenues they become pure 
outrages. One street in which I lived in Calcutta 
had been planted throughout its whole course with 
them, and the sensations attending entrance into 
it during the course of a blazing day in May 
were certainly not those of gratitude for the pro- 
vision of such a glaring environment. It is at 
this time of year, too, that the various species of 
Lagerstroemia come into fullest flower and are 
covered by splendid plumes of dehcately fringed 
corollas ; the small shrubs commonly cultivated 
in gardens lovely in white, lavender, and rose, and 
the larger roadside trees glorious in heavy masses 
of foliage and mauve golden-hearted blooms. One 
of the most remarkable displays of inflorescence 
during the hot weather is that which is furnished 
by various species of Cycads (Plate XIII.). The 
great yellow cones of male flowers are quite superbly 
decorative, but it is impossible to use them as 
ornaments in a house owing to the odour of their 
pollen, which not only is highly offensive but also 
causes violent sneezing. I once carried a cone from 
the Botanic Garden to my laboratory in Calcutta, 
and during the whole of the three miles' drive 
suffered from a severe fit of hay fever. 
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For some weeks after the dry heat of noon has 
become overpoweringly strong the early mornings 
remain quite cool and fresh, and birds of all kinds 
revel in their enlivening influences. Cuckoo-shrikes 
pry curiously among the foliage of the higher trees ; 
ioras hop about uttering prolonged whistling cries, 
and every now and then flying aloft and dropping 
straight downwards to the accompaniment of a series 
of strange loud notes ; orioles flute to one another 
"in full-throated ease" as they leap from tree to tree, 
waving streaks of shining gold ; parties of common 
mynas go hurrying out on their daily rounds, and 
a few grey-headed ones persist in futile examina- 
tion of the silk-cotton trees in the vain hope 
of findmg Ungering blooms among the crowded 
masses of capsules which are already beginning 
to gape and discharge their downy white loads. 
Numbers of young crows are already hatched, and 
their callow notes mingle with the raucous ones 
of their parents who are now highly irascible and 
ever ready to rush out in assaults on passing kites 
or lurking koils; small flocks of river-terns 
occasionally pass overheard en route from the 
Hugli to the great eastern swamps ; and now and 
then troops of migrants sweep across the upper 
sky steering steadily northwards. The common 
white-breasted kingfishers are busily courting, and 
rival males are everywhere showing off their vivid 
plumage before seemingly indifferent and unin- 
terested females ; a shikra-hawk sometimes comes 
drifting in to be immediately set upon by mobs of 
indignant king-crows and other nesting birds ; 
babblers are idready beginning to stack heaps of 
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rubbish among the boughs in the fond idea that 
they are building ; and all around palm-swifts go 
drifting about in clouds, uttering little shrill cries 
somewhat hke those of common bee-eaters. Kvcry- 
where, too, insects of many different kinds abound; 
splendid butterflies flaunt and float over the flower- 
ing slirubs ; and strangely localised clouds of 
dragonflies hang in feebly flapping flight over the 
margins of all the open spaces. 

As the day wears on, however, the morning 
breezes die oft' and all through the succeeding 
hours the heat is relentlessly piled up by the con- 
tinued blaze of sunshine. A great and heavy 
stillness settles down about noon ; the earth bakes 
and cracks ; the heat on exposed masses of masonry 
becomes intolerable ; a ;ep hush falls on almost 
all birds ; the leaves of many trees and shrubs begin 
to droop or go to sleep, and everytliing seems to 
gasp for sunset and the arrival of "the long 
breeze " to bring its burden of coolness and 
moisture from the sea. When it does come up, 
the voices of birds begin once more to sound out 
and go on steadily multiplying their " sweet 
jargoning " until the dusk is already well advanced. 
Then, as the general concert gradually dies down, 
the shrill Uttle notes of drifting flocks of swifts 
once more become distinctly audible ; small bats 
begin to flicker out of their lairs, their feebly 
wavering flight contrasting strangely with that of 
. the swooping birds ; until it is almost dark, a few 
belated king-crows go on hawking from the top- 
most boughs overhanging open spaces of grass, 
leaping upwards into the air to wheel suddenly 
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over and sweep back to their perches on widely 
extended wings ; blue-throated barbets and koils 
call fitfully for a time, and then gradually fall 
silent just when the noisily chattering choruses of 
the little spotted owlets begin to break out in 
fiill force. 

Then when night has fairly set in, the moon and 
stars blaze out in an intensity unknown in tem- 
perate regions. Even the very brightest moonlight 
in the British Islands produces little more than 
mere photographic effects of light and shade, but, 
under a tropical moon, the night " is but the day- 
light sick" and the chiaroscuro is softened and 
veiled by subdued tints of tender colouring. All 
the roads gravelled with pounded bricks glimmer 
in deUcate pink ; scarlet uniforms retain a strong 
red hue ; the grass, in place of looking grey, is of 
a subdued green which strengthens in the heavy 
masses of foUage on the trees where innumerable 
little lambent flames twinkle as the rays are 
reflected from the pohshed surfaces of individual 
leaves. The air is not clear enough to let the stars 
produce quite the same effects as they do in desert 
regions, such as Upper Egypt and Nubia, where the 
Nile is nightly covered by countless trembling Unes 
of light, and where each individual star remains 
clearly defined until it suddenly dips beneath the 
horizon ; but their brilliant and multitudinous show 
is overpoweringly magnificent and well fitted to 
make any one feel with Pascal that "le silence 
^temel de ces espaces infinis m'effraie." There can 
surely be few more awful experiences than that of 
spending a solitary midnight hour on a terraced 
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roof in looking out into the jewelled expanse < 
tropical starlit sky 1 

As the season advances the air no longer has the 
stimulant dryness which it had when the heat first 
set in ; the nightly breezes become weaker and less 
constant ; the sky by day loses more and more of 
its divinely clear blue as ochreous fringes of haze 
steadily climb up from the horizon and ultimately 
converge to form a uniform yellowish curtaan 
through which a cruelly powerfid sim beats down ; 
even in the morning and evening there is hardly 
any sensible freshness about the air. and there are 
no longer any recurrent storms to clear and cool 
it ; a great longing for the advent of the monsoon 
falls on every one ; and days spent in closed and 
careftilly darkened rooms, in which the air is 
stagnant unless within reach of the pankhas, and 
silent save for the vicious hot hum of mosquitoes, 
the shriller notes of solitary wasps busy in building 
or stocking their nests, or the " cric-cric " of 
hornets gnawing at the beams overhead, become 
more and more oppressively tedious. 



CHAPTER XIII 

" THE RAINS " 



How beaatifiil is the rain 
After the dust and heat. 

Longfellow. 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 

Swinburne. 

He bringeth forth the clouds from the ends of the world ; and 
sendeth forth lightnings with the rain^ bringing the winds out of 
his treasures. — Ps. cxxxv. 7. 

In Lower Bengal the rainy season very seldom sets 
in at all theatrically — ^as a rule, there is nothing 
which can be fairly described as a " burst of the 
monsoon." This may doubtless be in part 
accounted for as the result of the fact that in 
that part of the Gangetic area there is no such 
antecedent period of heat and drought as that 
which occurs in many other parts of the Peninsula ; 
but, at the same time, the knowledge that almost 
every year several distinct " bursts " are recorded 
as having taken place in Bombay and Colombo, has 
a tendency to provoke a certain amount of scepticism 
in regard to the normal occurrence of the event in 
any part of India. In so far as Lower Bengal 
is concerned, there can be no question that there 
are years in which the advent of the monsoon is 
announced by violent storms in which " the clouds 
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pour out water, the air thunders, and arrows 
abroad " ; but much oftener it comes in quite quietly 
with a ppradual increase in atmospheric humidity 
and a steaily piling up of masses of clouds until 
their burdens become too heavy to be borne and 
are discharged in streaming rain which comes down 
as suddenly and violently as tliough some one had 
pulled the cord of a celestial shower-bath. 

In whatever fashion the rains may begin, the 
period immediately before their onset is almost 
always one of weary longing and anxious outlook 
for the appearance of the first harbingers of a 
change of weatlier. The latter part of the season 
of dry heat is usually felt to be much more trying 
than the begimiing, partly because continuous ex- 
posure to high temperature has served to wear 
down the store of vigour which may have been 
laid up during the previous winter, but also on 
account of the growing moisture of the air, the 
absence of refreshing storms, and the feebleness and 
fitful character of the nocturnal breezes. As day 
follows day in tedious and augmenting oppression, 
the south-eastern horizon is more and more anxiously 
scanned for any signs of defined clouds to variegate 
its fringe of yellow haze ; and any significant peculi- 
arities in the ongoings of birds or insects are eagerly 
watched for and gladly hailed when they appear. It 
is always a good omen when the brain-fever-cuckoos 
begin to replace tedious repetitions of their name- 
calls by series of notes in a descending scale ; it is 
cheering, too, to see adjutants beginning to float 
high overhead like dragons in the upper sky, or 
descending to stalk about in dignified companies 
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over /pen spaces of grass ; but by far the most 
trustworthy index is afforded by the behaviour of 
one of the commonest kinds of dragon-flies. All 
through the course of the hot weather hordes of 
feebly flying creatures with spotted wings waver 
vaguely about every morning and evening above 
the lawns, while in the weedy fringes of ponds 
numberless slender beings are perpetually gliding 
to and fro or resting on the yellowing leaves ; 
but it is only on the approach of the monsoon 
that the great dingy brown insects, who abound 
during the rainy months and the earlier part of 
winter, begin to come out in force. Clouds may 
gather again and again on the horizon only to melt 
away during the heat of the day ; the brain-fever- 
birds may be deluded by the dampness of the air 
preceding mere casual storms ; the arrival of the 
adjutants may have been determined by conditions 
prevailing in their far-off breeding-haunts ; but the 
brown dragon-flies have a finer sense and hardly 
ever make a mistake, so that once they have begun 
to appear in large numbers it may confidently be 
expected that the monsoon is about to arrive. 
Shortly after the first flooding downpours of rain 
have taken place another sign of the change of 
season is afforded by the behaviour of the common 
kites, who for a time desert their wonted urban 
haunts and betake themselves to the surrounding 
country in order to feast upon the numbers of 
large insects and small mammals who have been 
drowned by the sudden deluge ; but in this case 
we are dealing with a mere advertisement of a 
foregone event, and one, too, wliich may be issued 
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at any time of year after violent rainfall, whereas 
the dragon-flies play the part of harbingers, and 
only do so in respect to tlie monsoon. 

How often, after a stray and passing shower, 
has any sign of their presence been eagerly looked 
for; and, even before there was anything else to 
foretell the approach of the monsoon, what a joy 
it has been to see swarms of tliem beginning to 
dart and wheel abont over the baking streets and 
pitch down in headlong fiishion to settle in long 
fifes along the telegraph wires at the sides of the 
roads ! After they have once decided to come out 
they continue to be very abundant all through the 
course of the rainy seajion and autumn, and it is 
not until well on in the succeeding winter that 
they gradually disappear and are replaced by their 
relatives with spotted wings, who predominate in 
summer. Even during the monsoon, however, 
their numbers vary greatly from time to time ; 
they may be relatively inconspicuous for a while, 
and then a day will come when all the air is again 
full of sweeping and circling swarms crossing and 
recrossing one another in mazes of airy dances. 
Whilst on the wing they sometimes float and drift 
lazily about, and then the presence of some alluring 
prey will suddenly stir them up to swoop and dart 
about in furious energy, scooping up victims as 
they go. 

Perhaps the best way of giving some idea of the 
experiences and conditions of the period imme- 
diately preceding and actually attending the onset 
of the monsoon may be simply to transcribe a set 
of notes which was taken down during one season 
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in which the advent of rain was considerably 
delayed and the antecedent period of oppressive 
heat correspondingly prolonged. The record opens 
in a hopeful tone on June 15th, the statutory 
day for the arrival of the monsoon, with the 
statement that " after eight or ten days of pitiless 
heat there are at last some signs of the approach 
of the rains. After a night of still, stifling heat 
the morning sky was, as it always has been of late, 
covered by a uniform yellowish haze, through 
which a belated sun struggled out to diffuse a 
sickly glare all through the earlier part of the day. 
But, as the afternoon wore on, the colour of the 
veil gradually changed from ochre to grey, and at 
the same time faint wisps and streaks of cloud 
grew out of it and a light breeze began to stir 
fitfully, coming up in httle wafts from the south- 
east and gently heaving the heavy plumes of the 
bambus, the crowns of the palms, and the topmost 
boughs of other isolated trees. The crows, who 
had been as nearly dumb as they can be during 
the breathless heat, began to talk aloud ; subdued 
notes of small birds were audible ; swifts came out 
and began to drift round in low-flying troops ; 
there was a delightful sense of freer breathing ; in 
the far distance faint and muffled sounds of thunder 
began to roll round the horizon ; the sunshine 
brightened, and a great brassy glare lighted up in 
the west and cast splendours over all the heavy 
masses of fohage, making them stand out in vivid 
golden green with patches of briUiant scarlet, where 
stray heads of bloom yet lingered on the Poinci- 
anas. " These appearances were, however, deceptive ; 
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for three days later it is noted that " no rain hM ■ 
yet fulleii, ajid deadly heat continues. At noon 
the sky was of an even greyish yellow, with a 
pallid, sharply defined sun blazing down on trees 
wlu)se wilting foliage threw black shadows on the 
dusty roads and parched remnants of turf. Human 
beings were either sleeping heavily or seemed to 
be half stupefied, and the cattle and other animals 
strewed about in the shade had a pitiful air of dull 
endurance. Crows sat about among the branches 
with gaping beaks, and only a few bold kites 
braved it out and continued to circle slowly about 
low down on the eastern horizon, where one or 
two patches of cloud remained unconsumed by the 
heat. Almost the only birds who seemed to be up 
to saying anything were the blue-throated barbets, 
and even they only indulged in fitful and much 
subdued spasms of calling." 

Three days more passed without any rain ; but 
the brown dragon-flies had begun to come out in 
force and show off their bold, vigorous flight in 
contrast to the feeble and wavering efforts of their 
hot-weather relatives. A strong southerly breeze 
had also set in — at first breathing fitfully out of 
a cloudless sky, but a Uttle later becoming con- 
tinuous and hurrying up large, loose, ragged masses 
of cloud, which graduaUy accumulated over the 
whole sky. Notwithstanding these encouraging 
signs, there was not any actual fall of rain during 
the whole of the next week, and the outlook would 
have seemed very black but for the fact that the 
dragon-flies, in place of showing any symptoms of 
repentance, continued to appear in steadily growing 
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numbers. It was not until the evening of June 
29th that it was safe to affirm that the monsoon 
had fairly arrived. Then, however, the sky over- 
head and to the east was covered by delicate 
swathes of vapour of all shades of lavender. At 
a lower level defined greyish clouds moved slowly 
upwards in shifting processions ; whilst at the level 
of the ground not a breath was stirring, and the 
cries of the roosting crows filled the air with 
ceaseless din. But even after this no steady rain 
fell for some time, and it was not until July 5th 
that continuous wet weather set in. Then the 
humidity of the air underwent a great increase ; 
frequent deluging showers occurred in rapid suc- 
cession ; many trees began to throw off their 
summer foliage ; the dried grass shot up into 
masses of rank and dripping verdure ; and all the 
swampy hollows were fiill of bellowing bull-frogs. 
In tiiis particular season the period between the 
end of the typical hot weather and the beginning 
of the rainy season was unusually prolonged ; but 
the conditions which prevailed in it may be taken 
as fairly representative of those which ordinarily 
characterise the " burst of the monsoon " in Lower 
Bengal. 

Very soon after the air becomes continuously 
damp a great flush of fresh foliage breaks out. 
In the case of some trees this new growth is not 
attended by any considerable fall of old leaves, 
but in that of others, such as country almonds 
(TerminaJia Catappa), siris {AUnzzia Lebbek)^ and 
rain-trees {Pithecolobmm Saman), the fall is almost 
as complete as that which takes place in the end 
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of winter. Many of the country almonds are once 
more splendid in the varied tints of the fading 
leaves which they shower do^vn to carpet the 
ground below, and at the same time begin to 
show vivid green shoots and budding spikes of 
flowers. The mangos, on the other hand, hardly 
throw off any leaves at this season, but merely 
cover the dark masses of their old foliage with 
bronzy tufts of young growths. 

Owing to the conditions to which the abounding 
young foliage of the earlier part of the rainy season 
is exposed, many striking examples of rapid foiiar 
movements may at this time be easily observed. 
Many different kinds of leaves, which when mature 
only show slow and limited movements, are now 
in a state in which they are able to execute rapid 
and extensive ones, and the frequent recurrence 
of violent downpours of rain pro\ides mechanical 
stimuli to call their powers into play; capacities 
for foliar movements are at a maximum, and the 
meteorological conditions of the environment are 
such as to favour their exercise. It has been 
pointed out already that excessive drought is 
enough to lead nyctitropic leaves to take up their 
normally nocturnal positions during full exposure 
to sunlight, and in the present case mechanical 
agitation serves to produce a like result in spite 
of the presence of excessive moisture. It is very 
impressive to watch the behaviour of a great rain- 
tree in full fresh foliage under the influence of a 
sudden and violent fall of rain, and to see how 
rapidly the leaves pass from a state of fullest 
expansion into the condition usually associated 
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with the absence of solar stimulation. In the 
case of drought the nocturnal position is caused 
by the want of a proper supply of water to meet 
the demands of certain masses of tissue which 
are specially active in manufacturing hygroscopic 
compounds under the influence of sunlight and 
consequently acquire adventitious strength by 
absorption ; in the case of exposure to violent 
impulses from rain the strain and pressure to 
which they are subject causes them to lose tur- 
gidity; and at night a like loss is occasioned by 
diminished manufacture of absorbent materials. 
In all cases the masses of tissue which make for 
the diurnal position are structurally weaker than 
those which oppose them, so that, whenever solar 
stimulation or a proper supply of water is absent, 
or any abnormal strain and pressure present, the 
various parts of the leaves at once tend to assume 
their normally nocturnal positions. In all cases 
alike the assumption of the normally nocturnal 
position is the result of losses in turgidity in 
certain masses of tissue which are physiologically 
stronger but structurally weaker than those which 
oppose them ; but such losses may be occasioned 
by several distinct causes — they may be owing 
to decrease in supply of absorbent materials, to 
defective supply of water to be absorbed, or to the 
presence of mechanical conditions interfering with 
its retention when absorbed. 

There is not quite so great a show of flowering 
trees at this time as in spring, but some species 
which bloomed then do so again in less degree, 
and others are now covered with flowers for the 
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first time. Among these there are very few more 
striking than tlie Kadams {Antkocephahts Cadamba), 
which are so familiar to all readers of the Prem 
Sagar. For the time being they become trees of 
the Hesperides. covered with spheres which are at 
first green, then creamy white and radiant with 
projecting corollas and stamens, and finally bright 
golden yellow. In all its later stages the inflores- 
cence is marvellously decorative in its contrasting 
tints of wliite and gold upon a background of large 
and deeply veined leaves. The country almonds 
very soon show their second crops of blooms, and the 
maple-leaved Pterospermunis again fill tlie air with 
far-reaching fragrance. All tlie roadside banks and 
ditches become the sites of luxuriant vegetation ; 
various kinds of aroids send up groves of delicately 
shaded leaves and white or wine-coloured spathes 
which too often have a vile odour ; ferns quickly 
shoot up crosiers and young fronds in every direc- 
tion ; and all the shrubs and hedges are invaded 
by strangling masses of gourds and passion-flowers. 
At the same time fungi of many different kinds 
assert themselves; pale yellow mushrooms break 
out amid the damp heaps of fallen leaves ; crowds 
of little, shell-like growths burst forth on the sur- 
&ce of dead branches ; decaying canes of bambus 
are clothed in furs of bright yellow or purple, 
formed by innumerable little pin-Uke objects; 
the strange and multiform fi-uits of Mycetozoa 
abound on rotting wood ; and all the lawns are 
thickly starred over every morning by the fugacious, 
radiant heads of minute Coprini, which melt and 
vanish away when the sunshine strikes upon them. 
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Unless when it is attended by continuous, 
drenching rain, lasting for several successive days, 
the onset of the monsoon is always accompanied by 
abundant evidences of renewed activity in animal 
life. Hosts of monstrous bull-frogs suddenly come 
out to bellow in all the patches of slushy grass ; 
parties of young birds, accompanied by their anxious 
parents, wander eagerly about over the moist 
lawns whose surfaces are everywhere thickly 
strewed with fresh worm-castings ; scops-owls begin 
to cry softly all through the course of the nights ; 
enormous dragon-flies with banded bodies and stiff, 
rustling wings dart to and fro on marauding excur- 
sions ; and all the jungles of long grasses around the 
ponds are alive with smaller and gentler species. 
Great, shining, blue bees, whose wings are brave 
in reflected gold and bronze, sit sunning themselves 
on bare twigs or hurry through the air with deep, 
resounding hum ; and everywhere all the open 
spaces are full of splendid butterflies. Great black 
and scarlet swallow-tails hover over the glowing 
masses of bloom on the Ixoras; large white creatures 
with loosely flapping wings waver madly about 
and pursue one another in intricately tangled 
dances ; smaller blue and yellow ones are constantly 
travelling through the groves of long grass, and 
everywhere there is a bewildering show of moving 
patches of vivid colour. 

The early morning hours are often quite 
enchanting under such conditions. It is a perfect 
revelation to go out into a garden at sunrise and 
find that, although there are a few low-lying banks 
of clouds and perhaps, far down in the south-east, 
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some curdled masses begiiiiiiiig to pile up for the 
day's work, only two or three delicate swathes and 
flocLs of vapour break the pale blue expanse of the 
upper sky. v\ll the grassy levels are stil! in deep 
shade, !ind any trees to the eastwards stand up 
in cool, deep green against the growing radiance, 
while level beams of sunshine stream in over them 
to gild the tops of those to the wes-t. The surfaces 
of the ponds lie like mirrors, motionless in the shade 
and sheltered by the abrupt slopes of their banks 
from the fitful and gentle breezes which come 
whispering in from the south ; a few blooms of 
Nymphaeas shine out. stars of white or crimson, 
among surrounding rafts of deep green leaves ; and, 
all around the margins of the water, the polished 
fringes of Lininanthemum are dotted over with 
sinning white Bowers. Scarlet masses of bloom 
mark the places where Ixoras stand amid the thick 
green of the shrubberies, and feathery plumes of 
Lagerstroemias, white, rose-eoloured, or lilac, here 
and there catch the slanting sunshine. All the 
foliage has been washed by recent rain, and the 
leaves of pipals and Ficus nitida gUnt with blinding 
tongues of radiance ; yellow spires of bloom rise 
against the blue from the tops of all the trees 
of Cassia siamea ; and, down below, thickets of 
Cannas holdup their wine-coloured ftt)nds and heads 
of dull red flowers in the surrounding gloom. The 
rank grass in the shrubberies and unmown lawns 
hangs down heavily burthened by adherent drops 
of water, and among it and the wet foliage around 
butterflies begin to awake, dry their drenched 
wings and flutter lazily about. Otocompsas and 
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brown bulbuls cry cheerily from the topmost 
boughs ; now and then an oriole flutes aloud as he 
leaps through the air from one tree to another ; 
spotted doves converse in subdued tones and 
occasionally tower aloft on clapping wings to sail 
downwards with widely spread quills ; at intervals 
the loudly cackling cry of a gold-backed wood- 
pecker strikes harshly in ; and all around, kingfishers 
call and show off their splendid plumage. Parties 
of mynas and stumopastors are already racing and 
pacing over the damp turf; all the bushes of 
Hamelia patens are alive with the sweet little notes 
and twinkling wings of honeysuckers ; tailor-birds 
shout in the coverts ; the koils have got through 
their morning fits of screaming and are so busy 
over their breakfasts as to be temporarily dumb ; 
blue-throated barbets occasionally set the air 
vibrating with their thrilling notes ; the deep 
hooting of crow-pheasants sounds out from tangled 
thickets ; and all the air is full of the shrill 
whistling of kites and a noisy torrent of vulgar 
talk from the crows. 

Experiences of this kind provide stores of 
memories of unmingled pleasure ; but it must not 
be supposed that the rainy season is necessarily 
a period of continuous enjoyment On the con- 
trary, it is only too often characterised by spells 
of weather in which the rainfall is either so fitful 
and scanty as to give rise to the development of 
oppressive heat, or so excessive and continuous as 
to occasion conditions of general saturation which, 
along with the gloom of persistently clouded skies, 
serve to render life a burden both within doors 
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*Dd tD the open air. It would be hard to say wfaich 
of these altem^ves occasions the greater degree 
of discocnfort. A regular " break in the rains " is 
certainly very trjring, fw. although the thermometer 
goes on obstinately afBrming that the heat is by no 
means excessive, and that the temperature of the 
I air is many degrees lower than it was during the 
\ earlier port of the summer, the sensatHm of heat 
is much more oppressi%'e than it was then, because 
the dampness of the atmosphere is unfivourable 
I to rapid evaporation from the skin, and also because 
f the nights are no longer blessed by the presence of 
T^ular sea-breeTes. but have become stagnantly 
breathless. The sensaticm of great heat when asso- 
ciated with darkness is always peculiarly irritating 
' because it seems to be so irrational — that it should 
pfevail under the influence of blazing sunshine is 
naturally accepted as being within the rules of the 
game, but to have periods of gloom and darkness 
yielding no appreciable relief can hardly fail to 
appear un&ir. The evils attending excessive rain- 
£dl take somewhat longer to reveal themselves ; 
but, when onee established, they too are very hard 
to bear. When a long succession of persistently 
clouded days and incessant deluges has rendered 
everthing so damp that even the bedding is clammy 
and musty ; when the matting on the floors is every 
night beset by thin webs of mould in which each 
passing footstep leaves a visible print ; when on each 
successive morning boots and shoes are found 
covered by fleecy growths of mycelium ; when 
troops of fugacious yellow mushrooms spring up 
in the comers of rooms ; when writing-paper 
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becomes so sodden that ink runs and spreads over 
it ; when it is perilous to walk along garden paths 
because they are coated by brown gelatinous algae ; 
and when it has become apparently impossible ever 
to feel clean or dry, — it is not unnatural that the 
conditions which prevail during the hot weather, 
or even even those of a prolonged break in the 
rains, should come to be temporarily regarded with 
envious regret. 

In most years, however, there is little to com- 
plain of during the whole course of the monsoon, 
and, even in those in which breaks or periods of 
excessive damp prevail, these are usually of such 
relatively brief duration that the prevailing 
memories of the season are pleasant ones ; as is 
usually and happily the case, reminiscences of times 
of discomfort rapidly fade, whilst those of hours 
of the fullest joy in sights and sounds peculiar 
to the time of year stand out persistently and 
clearly defined. Even breaks in the rains have 
certain good points. They may often be painfully 
oppressive, but under no other conditions are more 
glorious skies to be seen. There is now no sickly 
glare like that which prevails during the hot 
weather, and the monotonous clearness of winter 
skies is happily replaced by an expanse of the 
purest blue against which magnificent and multi- 
form masses of variously tinted clouds are heaped 
up. The wealth of fresh foliage, too, is quite 
superb under the clear sunshine, although its 
picturesque value may be marred by the uniformity 
and almost fierce greenness which prevail in it. 

It is only when the rainfall becomes unusually 
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continuous that any disposition to grumble at it 4 
arises, and the first few steadily wet days of the i 
season are almost always keenly enjoyable. Hea%y, * 
drenching showers — showers which, in streaming 
intensity, exceed the most violent of those attend- 
ing thunderstorms in temperate regions — iollow ' 
one another in quick succession, coming down like 
curtains out of a low and lowering sky, which, 
toward the horizon, is of a deep neutral blue fading 
off above into an even canopy of dirty grey. Now 
and then, in the intervals between violent down- 
pours, the veil overhead melts and lightens to rev^eal 
faint visions of delicate blueness, but very soon 
it thickens again as fresh troops of clouds come 
hurrying up from the south, and presently a new I 
rush of rain is audible, marching steadily across the ' 
thickly wooded country in the neighbourhood until i 
the trees close at hand are forced to join in the 
concert. Swifts sweep round among the heavily 
laden branches, shrieking as they go ; during the 
dryer intervals a few adventurous crows come 
down to settle on the plashy grass, their plumage 
drenched and showing whitish Unes where the 
matted feathers leave chinks through which the 
pale down shines out, but they are very soon 
driven off by renewed deluges, and flap disconso- 
lately and laboriously away to the shelter of the 
nearest heavily leafed tree or the cornices beneath 
the broad eaves of neighbouring houses. Now and 
then an exceptionally brave myna tries to break 
into a cheery song, or a koil may attempt to call, 
but, as a rule, the birds — even the tailor-birds — 
are almost quite silent There is a seeming 
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savageness about the intense greenness of the 
soaked grass and heavy masses of foliage, and it 
is quite a relief to see the scattered notes of warm 
colour which are furnished by brick walls and 
paths, tiled roofs, and the brilliant heads of bloom 
on Ixoras and I^agerstroemias. A silly white butter- 
fly sometimes straggles out into the open, flying 
even more drunkenly than usual under the batter- 
ing shafts of rain ; the bulbuls, after vain attempts 
to maintain their wonted jaunty demeanour, throw 
up the sponge and retire to sit, very much puffed 
out and humped up and every now and tlien 
shaking little showers of water out of their wings, 
in the most sheltered spots they can find. Only 
the honeysuckers are irrepressible, and throng 
about the flowers on the shrubs of Hameha and 
Duranta as busily and clieerfully as though it were 
the finest weather. The rain continues to come 
down in shower-baths with dropping interv^als, 
during which new troops of clouds travel up ; and 
in the longer periods of respite great buU-frogs 
come out from the cover of the shrubs, to sit 
bellowing on the squelching grass. 

After a night of continued rushing rain, there is 
at first a strange silence in the early morning. 
Almost the only birds who dare to call are the 
mynas, and they only do so in subdued and half- 
hearted fashion. Presently blue-throated barbets 
will begin to thrill in a doubtful way, and parties 
of moist and puffy babblers try to converse in low 
tones as they flounce and splash about over the 
soaked turf*. During any periods of lighter rain 
the deep grunting of buU-frogs begins to fill the 
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air : doves coo gently, and an undertone of the 
notes of toads and crickets fills up all the pauses ; 
while, whenever the fall really ceases for a time, 
the loud hooting of crow-pheasants resounds from 
all the thickets. When rain continues to come 
down steadily after dawn an even greater hush 
prevails. Even after daylight, such as it is under 
the prevailing gloom of the sky, has fairly set in, 
the swifts ; the indomitahle honeysuckers ; and pairs 
of mynas, urged on by the incessant demands of 
ravenous chicks, are often the only birds to be seen 
or heard for some time. The air may be quite 
still down below, but up aloft a steady breeze 
drives ragged messengers of drifting vapour across 
a uniformly grey background. Most of the trees 
stand motionless, but now and then one of the 
fronds in the crown of a palm will begin to vibrate 
in an uncanny way as though stirred by voluntary 
impulse, or masses of soaking foliage will suddenly 
heave and scatter showers of great drops on the 
ground below. There is a diffused sound of rush- 
ing rain falling on the trees and grass, mingled 
with deeper notes caused by the streams which 
fall from the broad cornices of the roof on to the 
projecting wooden sunshades over windows. The 
grey levels of water in the ponds are dimpled over 
by the splashing impact of the deluge, save where 
muddy torrents rush down the banks and are 
continued in devious and discoloured streaks, 
spreading out in their course through jungles of 
half-drowned grasses to lose themselves in the 
general agitation of the open beyond. The quiet- 
ness is so great that the feebly chirping cries of 
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the young mjmas in nests over the beams and 
cornices of the verandahs become distinctly audible 
whenever they are eagerly uplifted on the arrival 
of the devoted and damp parent-birds bearing new 
stores of food. Suddenly a tailor-bird will shout 
once or twice ; a troop of bedraggled babblers 
occasionally races along one of the wet paths, or a 
spotted dove calls and dashes through the rain in 
noisy flight. There is an unwonted absence of the 
voices of frogs or insects ; for any steady, heavy 
fall of rain is just as repressive of them as it is 
of those of birds, and it is only during the intervals 
between showers that their concerts break out. 
This repressive effect of heavy rain is even more 
remarkable when it comes into play after dark, 
and so at a time in which the whole air ordinarily 
thrills with the cries of toads, frogs, cicadas, and 
crickets. 

After prolonged experience of the uniform, pale 
glare of the sky during the hot weather, the cloud- 
effects of the rainy season are a ceaseless source of 
pleasure. It is only rarely that the whole sky is 
shrouded in an even mantle of grey vapour so as 
to look like the inside of a faded cotton-umbrella ; 
for, even when there are no " windows in heaven " 
opening out upon the blue, there are almost always 
local variations in the thickness of the curtain or 
distinctly overlapping masses of vapour, and very 
often the whole great vault is brave in a bewildering 
and shifting show of multiform clouds projected 
against a clear and radiant background. It would 
be hard to imagine anything more grandly spacious 
than some of the shows of cloud-perspective during 
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the intervals between successive showers on an 
intermittently rainy day in the endless levels of 
open rice-land which form such a characteristic 
feature of I^ower Bengal. The fields sweep away 
to the liorizon, clothed in all the varied shades of 
green presented by the young rice, ranging from 
the palled yellowish tints of seedlings which have 
just been set out, through the vivid emerald of 
older plants to the strong full hue of fully estab- 
lished ones, and form a sea of softly bright verdure 
only broken by darker lines of bambus or the 
shining blue levels of permanent ponds and flooded 
but as yet unplanted spaces ; and all this brightly 
coloured plani is spread out under a grandly vaulted 
sky across which tiers above tiers of painted clouds 
pass in slow procession, lighted up by a wealth of 
gold which streams in wherever the rays of the sun 
can find a path through the interspaces,— it is 
indeed a case of " the spacious firmament on high," 
The skies at sunset are often surprisingly splendid, 
and afterglows, which vanish in the evenly heated 
and hazy atmosphere of the hot weather, begin to 
reappear and assert themselves more and more 
strongly as the season wears on. Now and then, 
too, an exceptionally impressive evening arrives 
when the sun goes down among clouds luminous 
in strangely pearly iridescence, or on which great 
radiating bands of light and shade shoot upwards 
over a belt of vapour on the western horizon, and 
spread fan-Uke across the clear blue of the upper 
sky. It is towards the end of the monsoon that 
the forms of clouds attain their greatest variety and 
Splendour, piled up in curdled masses of billowy 
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white, lavender, and deep indigo, or towering aloft 
into ominous columns, dominating the horizon and 
crossed by far - reaching streaks and bands of 
delicately tinted vapour. Even on the stillest 
and most oppressive autumnal evenings the glories 
of the sky at sunset are enough to induce temporary 
obhvion of the general sense of weariness and dis- 
comfort which is apt to prevail. All across the 
greater part of the sky there may be heavy masses 
of dun and neutral rain-clouds rising continuously 
from the eastern horizon, but at some point low 
down in the west these are abruptly replaced by 
light veils of rosy vapour and pools of the purest 
blue, while, still lower, columns of sharply defined 
and lavender-tinted clouds stand out against bands 
of the brightest carmine and gold. 

Thunderstorms with grand displays of Ughtning 
take place frequently all throughout the course of 
the rainy months, but different years show great 
differences in respect to their numbers and intensity. 
Some seasons go by without any of a remarkable 
character, whilst, in others, magnificent storms 
follow one another in quick succession. The 
splendours of lightning are often quite indescrib- 
able, whether they take the form of cataracts of 
ascending and descending discharges, or clothe the 
whole sky in a maze of zigzag hnes of insufferable 
splendour, or, towards the end of a storm, assume 
the character of diffused sheets of white, blue, or 
rose-colour. They are so seldom attended by the 
occurrence of any serious accidents that, unless 
by people of very susceptible nerves, they very 
soon come to be regarded with indifference or 
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adiniration. save when they occur during the ni 
with sufficient intensity to render continuous sle^l 
impossible. 

The latter part of the rainy season is usually 
distinguished by the occurrence of sudden torrents 
of brief duration, and often so sharply localised that 
in going along a road a point may be seen at which 
the track is crossed by a line, looking as though it 
had been artificially laid down, on one side of which 
the ground is dry and dusty, whilst on the other it 
Is saturated with water. Showers of this kind are 
often astonishingly violent, coming down in stream- 
ing lines, which fill the air so thickly as to form 
a dense curtain behind which all objects even a 
few yards distant vanish ; converting la^vns into 
temporary lakes ; scouring surfaces of recently 
upturned earth so violently as to leave them 
sprinkled over by crops of miniature mud-pillars 
capped by fragments of stone or brick, which have 
provided localised shelters Irom the vehemence of 
the deluge ; dissolving and spreading out all the 
recent worm-castings; and washing down the 
mounds and plugging the openings of the caverns 
of the great autumnal crickets. 

Even very short exposure to such furious rainfall 
is attended by very conspicuous results ; low-lying 
areas are converted into ponds ; streets are replaced 
by canals, and any slight diiferences in the level of 
the ground are quickly revealed ; but, in order to 
reaUse fully what tropical rainfall can do, it is 
necessary to experience the results of a deluge 
which is not discharged by an isolated cloud but 
pours down continuously for many hours upon an 
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already saturated tract of country. Such an event 
occurred in Calcutta in the autumn of 1890, when 
during the course of one night eight inches of rain 
came down. The fall was not attended by either 
thunder or wind, and the night was so still that, 
although T spent it in a verandah, it was not until 
the following morning that I became aware that 
anything unusual had taken place. The outlook 
then was certainly remarkable ; for, stretching 
away from the south side of the house, covering 
the whole of my garden and a large pubUc one 
immediately adjoining, was a great sheet of water, 
only interrupted by half-submerged trees and 
shrubs and the Unes of the upper parts of walls 
and raihngs, and in the distance ripphng against 
the huts of a native village. The rain had ceased 
and the sun was already beginning to shine out 
through rifts in the clouds, so that, after waiting 
for several hours to allow the flood to diminish, I 
set out on my day's work, driving along a series of 
canals representing the streets leading to my labo- 
ratory. My old horse behaved, on the whole, with 
admirable composure, and took to wading as though 
he were quite used to it, unless at points where the 
confluence of roads at somewhat different levels led 
to the formation of violent and eddying currents. 
On reaching the maidan, which usually is a wide 
grassy plain traversed by rows of trees and shallow 
drainage-channels, a great lake was spread out 
before us, stretching away in continuous shining 
levels to the horizon, except where the surface of 
the water was broken by the walls of buildings, 
trees standing up to their knees in the flood, and 
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here and there slender horizontal lines correspond- 
ing to the highest parts of submerged roads. 
When I returned homewards in the course of the 
afternoon the inundation had in great measure 
subsided ; but even then, in the street lying to the 
west of my house, people were still busily occupied 
in catching great fish who had seized the oppor- 
tunity of migrating from a neighbouring pond, and 
were now imprisoned in a pool contained in a local 
depression of the roadway. 

On days during which sudden, violent downpours 
of rain take place the atmosphere is usually very 
still, hot, and oppressive, with scattered gleams of 
sunshine breaking through the interspaces of heavy 
masses of cloud until these have gathered enough 
to cause a temporary gloom. Then a loudly rusliing 
sound, much like that issuing from thick foliage 
when suddenly stirred by a blast of wind, is heard, 
and at the same time one edge of the curtain 
of cloud melts off into a veil of blinding rain, 
which marches quickly across country, making the 
surfaces of the ponds boil up with great splashing 
drops and coming on like a screen of watery rods 
let down from the sky. 

In the course of periods of excessive rainfall, and 
especially in the latter part of the monsoon when 
vegetation has become very rampant, much damage 
often arises in gardens owing to the fall of great 
masses of creepers and the breaking of large boughs 
which can no longer sustain the burden of their 
drenched foliage. Cassia siamea is a tree which 
is particularly apt to suffer in such circumstances 
because of the friable nature of wood and its 
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peculiar habit of branching. Almost all the main 
boughs follow an ascending course, rising at very 
acute angles from the stem, and leaving deep 
narrow hollows between the opposing surfaces of 
bark in which accumulations of water and debris 
gather and form starting-points for processes of 
decay, which gradually eat their way downwards 
until the resistance of the surrounding tissues is no 
longer able to overcome any unwonted strain. So 
much is this the case that it is always well to avoid 
taking shelter under these trees when caught in 
the open by a sudden shower. Another tree which 
is particularly apt to suffer at such times is the 
pipal {Ficics religiosa)^ partly because of the exces- 
sive leverage of its far-reaching horizontal hmbs, 
and partly on account of the fact that these are so 
often attacked by burrowing grubs who eat out 
great tunnels in the wood. 

Towards the end of August distinct signs of 
the advent of autumn begin to appear. On each 
successive evening the splendours of afterglow 
steadily increase; the great crickets set up their 
shrilhng concerts in the dusk ; kites begin to show 
thoughts of building ; and presently the earUest 
of the winter migrants appear. A strange, subtle 
change takes place in the quality of the Ught, 
and, long before there are any other atmospheric 
warnings of the approach of winter, the landscape 
is every morning steeped in a peculiar yellow 
radiance that occasions a sense of unrest and long- 
ing for change of locaUty. Now and then, too, 
there comes a morning which in everything but 
temperature might be one in mid-winter, with a 
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erystallinely clear pale blue sky, golden sunshine — J 
and even fitful breathings of northerly air, stirring 
the shrubs from which the harsh chattering of 
newly arrived brown shrikes resounds, startling the 
wavering clouds of butterflies over the crowded 
odorous blooms of the Divi-divis, and heaving the 
foam of salmon-pink flowers on the Kleinhovias. 
Stray white cloudlets drift high overhead ; scores of 
kites sweep about whistling and mewing ; a tree-pie 
occasionally makes a furtive tour tlirough the trees 
uttering all manner of queer sounds ; troops of 
babblers gabble noisily among the dead leaves; 
tailor-birds call aloud ; and the usual babel of talk 
from the crows goes ceaselessly on. Brown hornets 
hurry by on their raids ; a few wagtails pace along 
over the paths, every now and then interrupting 
their dainty leisurely progress to make sudden 
headlong darts after attractive insects ; clouds of 
dragon-flies swoop and circle over all the open 
spaces ; the trees are bathed in golden Ught and 
brave in the tints of fading and newly unfolded 
leaves ; and stately silver plumes shoot up from all 
the tufts of giant grasses which clothe the surface 
of waste land. 

The decreasing moisture of the air and the onset 
of cooler nights occasion a renewed fall of leaves 
and the appearance of a fresh crop of shoots on 
many trees. The country almonds once more 
change their dresses and produce a third set of 
flowers. Many of them clothe themselves in young 
shoots without taking the trouble to throw off" any 
great number of the leaves which appeared at the 
beginning of the rainy season, but others become 
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for a short time almost as bare as they were in 
spring or late June. The pipals are again gay with 
rosy and purple tufts ; the Kleinhovias, which have 
reserved their blooming until now, suddenly break 
out into a froth of bright pink; the tamarisks 
become even more beautiful than usual, clothed in 
an overgrowth of bright green feathery sprays; 
and all the cork trees {Millingtonia hortensis) 
begin to show hanging clusters of long-tubed, 
starry white flowers, sprinkled over the thick 
masses of fohage hke Ught falls of snow and 
filling the air at night with delicious honey-sweet 
fragrance. 

One very special charm of autumn in Bengal 
lies in the strange mingUng of afterglow and moon- 
Ught which sometimes is present. It is not easy 
to forget the sight of a great white moon hanging 
in an eastern sky dappled over with httle rosy 
clouds ; and the struggle of the hghts and shadows 
cast by a rising moon in the east and a briUiant 
glow on the western horizon has an almost super- 
natural mystery about it ; all the trees to the west 
acquire a new and strange look when Ughted by a 
bright moon and backed by a sky flaming in the 
strongest red and yellow. 

At this time of year, too, even the commonest 
sights and sounds tend to acquire a special value, 
for the lucid purity of the freshly washed air 
during the intervals between drenching showers 
serves to lend an unwonted accentuation to many 
tender tints and tones which in other circumstances 
are very Ukely to escape notice. The air at sun- 
down is doubtless often heavy and stagnant, but 
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many delightful evenings may be spent, especially 

in places, like the Botanic Garden at Shibpur, 

abutting on the river {Plate XIV.). There the 

voices of the brimming and hurrying water grow 

as the dusk deepens until the air is full of liquid 

musical sounds. The sky may very likely be clothed 

[ in soft veils of cloud sa^e where the full white moon 

w seems to clear a path bounded by strangely ruddy 

I vapour ; little lambent tongues of splendour leap 

[ upon tlie ruffled surfaces of the stream, or twinkle 

I among the polislied masses of fohage ; to the west 

la dim grey le\el with paler streaks and glossy 

I patches of blackness marks the course of the ri^'er, 

^ whilst eastwards all the reaches are alive with lines 

and scattered points of light. Now and then the 

shadow of a tlj'ing fox or an owl sweeps over the 

surfece of the water, and fireflies flash and sparkle 

amid the blackness of trees overlianging the banks. 

The sounds of the rirer wax and wane in a 

mysterious way, the eddies seeming every now 

and then to boil up suddenly and then slowly 

subside until the sweetly toned lapping and 

" liquid wash " of the tide on all the projecting 

points of the shore once more become clearly 

audible. The moonliglit tells in very different 

ways on various kinds of foliage ; every pipal leaf 

which it strikes becomes a blinding patch of silver, 

whilst the finely divided plumes of the Casuarinas 

are transfigured into ghostly veils woven out of 

innumerable little lights and shadows. As the 

night goes on the sky gradually clears ; the moon 

becomes surrounded by a great space in which no 

stars are visible, and so strong is the light that 
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the incessant and melancholy howling and baying 
of hosts of pariah dogs. 

It is curious to observe how very little most 
birds seem to suffer from the cold. A few, such 
as the common pond-herons, appear to be rendered 
somewhat sluggish, and are inclined to linger on in 
their roosts even after the morning sunshine has 
reached them for some time, and the copper-smith 
barbets are at once struck dumb whenever the 
temperature of the air falls below 70° F., but most 
species seem to be nowise affected : crows and 
m)mas persist in taking evening baths even on the 
coldest nights ; and at sunrise, the honeysuckers 
and other small birds bathe furiously among the 
dew-laden masses of foliage on the shrubs. All 
through the course of winter, except on cloudy 
nights, dew is so lavishly deposited that everything 
is thoroughly drenched in the early morning, and 
dogs, although they do not as a rule bathe in the 
soaking grass, seem to think it a great luxury to 
lick up the stores of liquid which are everywhere 
provided by it and other kinds of undergrowth. 
The different sorts of grass in the turf of lawns 
vary curiously in respect to the quantity of dew 
which they carry, so that, in the early morning, 
it is usually easy to make out the areas which they 
occupy. This is particularly conspicuous in regard 
to the common dhub and TilU grasses ; for every 
patch of the former shines with silvery lustre owing 
to adherent drops, whilst the spaces covered by the 
latter are evenly and vividly green because the 
blades are varnished by continuous, thin layers 
of moisture. The shows of dew are, however, by 
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no means confined to the lawns. Some of the most 
striking are those on the spiders' webs : almost 
ever)' mass of finely divided foliage shines in 
borrowed radiance : the tamarisks look as though 
they were sprinkled with diamond dust ; and all 
the drooping needles of the Casuarinas are splendid 
in great drops. Out over the ponds, too, great jewels 
of water sleep and slide about on the grey-green 
surfaces of the leaves of Netunibiuni. and miniature 
rainbows show where the innumerable wet points 
of fronds of azoUa catch the sloping sunshine. 

Towards the end of winter many difterent kinds 
of trees acquire a very special \ alue in the landscape 
owing to the brilliant colouring of tJieir fading foliage 
or crowded bloom. Countrj' almonds ( TermJnalia 
Calappa) are truly noble trees at any time ; their 
trunks, even when deformed by huge tumoim 
caused by the presence of parasitic fungi in the 
bark, are magnificently picturesfjue (Plate XVI.), 
and their boughs when in full leaf form superb tiers 
of light and shade ; but now they become quite 
surprisingly splendid, especially in seasons in which 
there has been enough rain to prevent the leaves 
from drying up too rapidly. As they fade they 
pass through a whole series of bright tints ranging 
from pale yellow, through orange and carmine 
(Plate X.) to a full strong purple or madder- 
brown ; and the effects produced by oblique 
sunshine striking on, and particularly striking 
tlu-ough, the leaves can only be Ukened to those 
developed by the fragments of coloured glass in 
the shenmifa windows in old Saracenic tombs. 
All around there are shifting shows of brilliant 
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colour, changing day by day and unattended by 
regretful anticipation of any impending period of 
bareness and wintry death, for, even before the 
last flaming leaves have fallen, a mist of tender 
green begins to break out all over the branches on 
which crowds of buds are swelling and unfolding 
their closely packed blades. 

At the same time a series of transformation- 
scenes are played on all the silk-cotton trees. 
Towards the end of December the leaves of the 
common semals {Bonibcuv inalabaricum) turn bright 
yeUow and presently shower down, leaving the 
gouty twigs thickly beset with black points repre- 
senting flower-buds ; and, by the end of January, the 
branches are almost bare and the first great blooms 
opening out. The flowers (Plates VIII., X.) are 
truly magnificent objects with thick cartilaginous 
calyces, painted in green and madder-brown, and 
bearing corollas four or five inches in diameter and 
built up of petals curved boldly outwards, glowing 
in varied shades of ochre and vermilion, and uniting 
beneath to form a deep cup containing hosts of 
stamens and a long stylar column capped by 
purplish brown divergent stigmas. A tree in fuU 
bloom forms a superb ornament to any landscape, 
especially when slanting sunlight projects the 
glo>\ang masses of flowers and the silvery grey bark 
of the branches and grandly buttressed stem against 
a background of cloudless blue sky ; nothing short 
of a Japanese drawing of blossoming peach-trees 
can give any idea of the purity and brilliance of the 
colouring. The young calyces at first form con- 
tinuous, purplish brown, polished hoods over the 
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on the lower boughs or the buds of the lilies ; and 
all the undergrowth on the banks is full of the 
notes of doves, barbets, tailor-birds, and babblers. 

The common white and crimson water-lilies, 
Nymphcea Lotiis and Nymphcea rubra, are such 
constant and conspicuous features in most ponds 
that it would hardly be necessary to make any 
special mention of them had it not been that they 
have often been described by systematic botanists 
as mere varieties of one and the same species ; but, 
as this is the case, and encouraged by Andrew 
Lang s sage remark that neither " creeds " nor 
" systems " can " make the maiden lilies bloom 
early or bloom late," I venture to give a few details 
showing how greatly the two plants differ in 
respect to many points in their life-histories. 

Nymphcea Lotus is much the commoner form, 
and curious evidences of the wide diffusion of its 
seeds are afforded by the way in which it suddenly 
appears in isolated and purely temporary pools of 
water. A striking instance of such an event took 
place in the year 1871, when an exceptionally heavy 
and prolonged rainy season converted many of the 
shallow hollows in the wide grassy plain round Fort 
William into pools of standing water ; for, in the 
more persistent of these, and in sites which had for 
many years lain dry and covered by turf, white 
water-lilies came up and flowered freely. The 
phenomena in this case were certainly remarkable, 
but they were really only specially conspicuous 
examples of those which take place regularly every 
year when the onset of the rains raises the level of 
the water in permanent ponds. Very many of 
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these in and around Calcutta are mere localised 
accumulations of rain-water and are, therefore, 
subject to verj' considerable fluctuations in levd. 
During the course of normal years the water rises 
to the very brini of the retaining banks in autumn, 
goes on almost steadily falling throughout the 
winter months, may be somewhat raised by hea^y 
falls of rain attending the storms of the earlier 
part of summer, and finally sinks to its lowest level 
in the period immediately before the onset of the 
monsoon in June. The results of such fluctua- 
tions naturally vary greatly in individual cases, 
according to the nature of the banks and the 
depths of the spaces which they bound. Id 
many shallow hollows the H'ater entirely disappears 
for a time ; and in all tliose with shel%'ing banks, 
even although complete drying up may not occur, 
the water shrinks so far as to leave broad fringes of 
exposed soil on which aquatic plants are, for the 
time being, almost entirely replaced by the grasses 
and weeds which permanently inhabit the surround- 
ing land and speedily invade the fresh territory 
placed at their disposal. The details of the process 
are most interesting. As the water recedes, most of 
the aquatics simply throw up the sponge and either 
retire with it or remain stranded to die or pass into 
a dormant state. P'tsiia stratiotes, however, does 
not yield without a struggle, for when it finds it 
impossible any longer to swim freely about, it roots 
down into the mud of the shallows, and, long after 
these have been converted into dry ground, it con- 
tinues to maintain a struggUng and stunted exist- 
ence among the land-weeds which have invaded 
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the warm, moist earth. The rafts of Lemna and 
AzoUa have no such power of adaptation to 
change of environment, but rapidly wither and dry 
up, leaving deposits of brittle debris, including 
fruits and sporocarps which Ue dormant until they 
are washed down by flooding showers or floated off 
as the level of the water rises and allows them to 
form the starting-points of a new generation. 

On the occurrence of the first drenching down- 
pours of the monsoon, the margins of the water in 
the ponds become covered by flakes of floating 
rubbish in which it is usually easy to find such 
reproductive bodies long before any conspicuous 
signs of the presence of young plants can be recog- 
nised. Germination, however, very rapidly sets in, 
and within a short time a pond, which has been 
seemingly quite devoid of them, becomes fringed 
with patches of plants of Lemna and Azolla 
spreading out farther and farther over the surface 
and meeting together to form widely continuous 
sheets of verdure. The resurrection of the white 
water-Ulies does not reveal itself quite so soon, but 
when it does occur it advances with surprising 
rapidity, especially in the case of seedling plants. 
Hardly has the level of the water begun to show 
any appreciable rise than numbers of small leaves 
force their way up amid the crowded stems of the 
flooded grass. Those which appear first are 
strangely unlike the large, mature ones which later 
in the season build up the floating carpets on 
which the flowers expand. They have short, erect 
stalks, bearing blades which, in place of forming 

deeply cleft discs, are divided into three sharply 

21 
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pointed lobes, the central one being usually somC' 
what curved. Leaves of this character remaiii 
permanently beneath the surface of the water, but 
they are soon followed by a series of larger one, 
the successive members of which show modifica- 
tions of form causing progressive approximatioDi 
to that of the mature foliage. The lobes become 
steadily shorter and broader, and at the same time 
the two lateral ones become more and more di%'er- 
gent, until their front edges form continuous lines 
with the sides of the central one, whilst their 
hinder margins come into close relation vrith odc 
another. Leaves in this stage of development have 
an acutely sagittate outline, and in those which arc 
developed later a progressively increasing expan- 
sion of the outer edges gradually leads the succes- 
sive blades more and more to take on the 
rounded and somewhat sinuate outline of the 
mature ones. These changes in the form of the 
blades are accompanied by progressive increase 
in the length of the stalks, and, long before any 
mature leaves have appeared, the surface of the 
water bears sheets of young ones of transitional 
characters. 

Shortly after the first appearance of any mature 
leaves, the plants begin to send up flower-buds, and 
fully opened blooms may often be met with in the 
third week of July. The exact date at which 
flowering begins is, however, naturally determined 
by that at which the monsoon sets in and also 
by the quantity of rain which immediately suc- 
ceeds. After they have once begun to appear, the 
flowers rapidly increase in numbers and become 
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more and more abmidant during the next three 
months. In October they are present in greatest 
profusion; during the course of November their 
numbers rapidly decrease ; and by the end of 
December, not only have they entirely disappeared, 
but the foliage, as a rule, has died off so as to 
leave no visible traces of the plants. When the 
life-history of individual flowers is studied it 
appears that each of them remains more or less 
above water for a period of four days. On the 
first of these it appears as a bud just rising above 
the surface; on the second, it is half open and 
quite clear of the water ; on the third it is fully 
open and still more elevated ; on the fourth it 
remains fully expanded but rests on the surface ; 
and on the following day it is quite submerged. 
The mature flowers remain tightly closed during 
the greater part of the day, and are wide open all 
through the night. Soon after eight o'clock in the 
morning they begin to close ; about two hours 
later they are completely shut, and renewed 
expansion only takes place in the late dusk of the 
following evening. 

Keeping these facts in mind we have now to 
consider the habits of Nymphcea rubra. Its 
behaviour is in many respects strangely unlike 
that of its relative. Whilst the plants of Nymphcea 
Lotus are in most cases mere annuals developed 
firom seeds which germinate on the onset of the 
rainy season in June or July, those of Nymphoea 
rubra normally survive for at least two, and often 
for more years, and originate in seedlings which 
come up in February or March, a time at which 
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Nymphcea Lotus is normally entirely dormant 

A second distinctive feature in Nymphcea rubra 

^ is, that where plants have established themselves 

f their foliage is never entirely absent from the 

surface of the water and individual flowers may 
appear at any time of year, whereas ponds occu- 
pied by Nymphtca Lotus show no evidences of the 
fact during many successive months. The flower- 
I ing seasons of the two plants are also quite 

' distinct ; for while the white flowers are most 

abundant between September and November, the 
red ones are so between November and January, 
the months of maximal abundance being October 
r in one case and December in the other. The 

behaviour of the individual flowers in the two 
I*" forms is strikingly unlike ; for while the flowers 

W of Nyjiiphwa Lotus remain above water for four 

days and when mature are widely open during 
all the hours of darkness and firmly closed during 
the greater part of the day, those of Nymphasa 
rubra remain above water for five days, are tightly 
closed all through the night, and remain open for 
the greater part of the day. At the time when 
the flowers of the one plant are soundly asleep, 
those of the other are fully awake ; and just when 
those of one are waking up for the day those of 
the other are closing. 

That the two plants are closely alike in structure 
there can be no question, but in so far as their 
life-history is concerned they present hardly any 
points of agreement save that they are both 
aquatics, and often grow side by side in the same 
pond. Hybrids between them, even when they are 
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most closely associated, hardly ever seem to occur, 
and although this may be partly credited to the 
fact that the flowers in one case are essentially 
nocturnal and in the other diurnal in respect to 
expansion, there is a period every morning when 
both are simultaneously open, so that opportunities 
for crossing are by no means wanting. It may be 
a question whether physiologic peculiarities ought 
to be allowed any weight in determining specific 
differences ; but should they be regarded as of any 
importance, these two Nymphaeas certainly are 
not mere varieties of a single species. 

Large plants of Nymphcea rubra are truly 
superb vegetables, especially when low sunlight 
strikes through the vivid crimson petals and falls 
upon the polished surfaces of great leaves sur- 
rounded by frills of raised points, and dyed in 
various shades of warm purple and bronzy green. 
Towards the end of the main season for flowering, 
and when normal blooms are rapidly diminishing 
in number, many strange bodies, seemingly repre- 
senting abortive attempts at flowers, often appear 
among the foliage ; sometimes in the form of 
structures exactly like isolated petals, and in other 
cases consisting of leaves in which one half of the 
blade has a petalHne texture and colour whilst 
the other retains the wonted characters. 

The beautiful little blue water-lily, Nymphcea 
steUatay although very common in the ditches and 
swamps of the open country, is comparatively 
rare as an inmate of ponds in gardens. When 
it is present it is a most charming and decorative 
guest, especially during mid-winter when its 
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shining leaves, strong green above and rich plum- 
eolour below, spread out o\'er tlie water in broad 
carpets spangled over with the pale blue petals and 
golden hearts of innumerable flowers. 

Euryale ferox is a plant which no longer is 
native to the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
although the local deposits of peat afford unequi- 
vocal evidence that it must once have been so. 
It is, however, still very common in the swamps 
of Eastern Bengal, and when imported thence 
grows freely. The plants form very effective 
features in any large pond ; not on account of their 
flowers, for these are ^elati^'ely small and under 
normal conditions permanently submerged, but 
owing to the superb size of the mature foliage 
and the wonderful beauty of the young leaves. 
These when they first appear above the water are 
folded together in a strangely complicated fashion, 
and gradually open out into enormous rounded 
sheets, lying very flat upon the surface and armed 
with -fonnidable thorns. The flowers are pale blue 
and usually escape notice, unless when an excep- 
tionally dry season lowers the level of the wata 
so much that they are forced to appear on the 
surface. 

One thing in connection with tte ponds of 
Indian gardens which can hardly escape liie 
notice of even the most careless observer is the 
strangely different appearance which the wata 
presents at different times ; for while it sometimes 
seems to be perfectly clear, colourless, and trans- 
parent, there are occasions on which it is full of 
clouds, or covered by films or even thick lasm- 
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POND-SCUMS san 

branes of varied and often brilliant colouring. 
Even when the water is clearest, even when it 
shows as a mere transparent medium through 
which the tangled growths of submerged weeds 
can be seen in minutest detail, or as a shining 
mirror reflecting the glories of the sky and vege- 
tation around, there are often strange and persistent 
differences in the colours of individual ponds lying 
quite close to one another. In some of them tlie 
water, when clearest, has a bluish green hue, while 
in others it is deep green, brown, or reddish ; but 
the colouring produced by the presence of minute 
particles floating on the surface, or drifting in 
clouds beneath it, is very much more conspicuous. 
The materials which cause them to " cream and 
mantle" with scum {kai, as the natives of India 
call it) are of very distinct nature in different cases. 
In most instances they are products of cryptogamic 
plants, but sometimes they are suppUed by higher 
vegetables, and occasionally they consist of swarms 
of unequivocal infusoria, or of organisms which are 
ordinarily regarded as such. As has already been 
mentioned, they may either present themselves in 
the form of films or membranes which seem to be 
strictly limited to the surface of the water, or as 
clouds of varying density diffused through its upper 
strata. In certain cases they seem to retain one 
or other of these characters throughout the whole 
time in which they are visible, but in others both 
clouds and membranes are present either simul- 
taneously or alternately. The colouring which they 
give to the water varies greatly in individual cases, 
and is oft^n surprisingly vivid ; sometimes it seems 
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as though one of the plagues of Egypt had re\-ived 
and " turned the waters into blood " ; whilst on 
other occasions, tints of green, ranging fTX>m the 
deepest olive, cupreous, or bluish, to the brightest 
emerald ; of warm vandyke brown, or even of 
almost pure white succeed one another or appear 
in variously mingled proportions at one and the 
same time. In some cases they only appeal to 
visual sense, but in others they are endowed with 
such powerful and usually unpleasant odours 
that their presence is advertised long before they 
have become visible, just as in the case of the 
common stink-horn fungus of Enghsh woods it is 
usually smell and not sight which first intimates 
the neighbourhood of the plant to the wayfarer. 
Such offensive scums may almost invariably be 
effectually done away with by means of pouring 
enough kerosine oil into the water to form a 
continuous, thin film over the surface. The oil 
quickly evaporates, and, unless appUed in great 
and quite unnecessary amount, does no appreciable 
harm to any ornamental aquatic plants whilst 
proving destructive to the spores of algse or the 
swarms of infusoria which are the cause of 
annoyance. 

In mid-winter the swards of Vallisneria, which 
clothe the soil of the bottom of many ponds, and 
form dense spiky jungles in the transparent depths, 
begin to tire of seclusion, and send up hosts of male 
and female flowers to the surface. The females 
laboriously climb upwards by means of develop- 
ing and uncoiling a long spiral stalk, whilst the 
males are simply detached from the plants and 
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float up to gather into great rafts, which go 
drifting hither and thither to apply their loads 
of snowy-white pollen to the stigmas which they 
come across in the course of their voyages. It is 
noteworthy that within the limits of one natural 
order, Hydrocharideae, there should be two genera 
showing such elaborate and unlike means of 
securing efficient pollination under exceptional con- 
ditions as those which are present in Vallisneria 
and Ottelia. In both cases the pollen-grains are 
destroyed by contact with water, and in both they 
are produced by plants of strictly subaqueous habit. 
In Vallisneria the two classes of sexual elements 
are the products of distinct plants ; but in Ottelia 
they are borne not only on one plant, but within 
the same floral envelope, and the means securing 
fertilisation have been elaborated so as to allow for 
this difference. Had the flowers of Vallisneria, 
like the rest of the plant, remained permanently 
submerged, the pollen could hardly ever have 
reached the stigmas in efficient condition, for it 
must almost inevitably have come into destructive 
contact with water before arriving at its destina- 
tion ; but the difficulty has been overcome by the 
ascent of the stigmas to the surface, and the coinci- 
dent separation of the male flowers to float up and 
mature there, and so provide for the occurrence of 
pollination either by direct contact or through the 
intervention of currents of air or wandering insects. 
The occurrence of pollination not only serves to 
secure fertilisation, but acts as a stimulus which 
causes the long stalks of the female flowers, which, 
when imcoiled, are oft^n nearly a yard in length. 
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to roll themselves up again and so descend to the 
bottom of the water, where the seeds may be 
matured in a safe and suitable environment. In 
the case of Ottelia the same end — the preservation 
of the poUen from injurious contact with water — 
is equally efficiently attained but by entirely 
different means. In Vallisneria the pollination of 
the stigmas of the female flowers is carried out 
above the surface of the water, but in Ottelia the 
flowers remain permanently submerged, and are 
temporarily occupied by local accumulations of 
gas, within which the process can securely take 
place ; in Vallisneria the flowers travel up to the 
surface of the water to reach the general atmo- 
sphere, while in Ottelia they are provided with 
locaUsed subaqueous atmospheres of their own 
manufacture. In the one case the flowers are 
forced to go in quest of a gaseous environment, 
and in the other this is temporarily supplied to 
each flower beneath the water by means of the 
localised discharge of large quantities of gases 
manufactured within the interspaces of the tissues 
at large and, for the time being, finding the readiest 
points of exit within the flowers, which are thus 
converted into little tents, arched over by the 
incurved petals and forming secure and retired 
nuptial chambers. 

Of all the many coloured scums which occa- 
sionally cover the surfaces of ponds in Calcutta 
one of the commonest and most conspicuous is 
that which represents the outcome of the resting 
stages of an organism, Euglena viridis, which is 
ordinarily regarded as an animal, but which in 
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certain respects shows many algal peculiarities. 
Hardly any resident in Lower Bengal can have 
fiailed to observe the extraordinary differences in 
colour which are diumally displayed by many 
ponds at certain times of year. In such cases the 
water at midday usually shows merely scattered 
traces of any distinct scum and is of a dull red 
colour, whilst in the evening it becomes clothed 
in a vivid green membrane which gradually acquires 
a bright red hue on the foUowing morning and 
then dissolves and disappears. When these trans- 
formations are closely studied under low magnifying 
powers, or even by the unaided eye, various details 
accounting for their origin may be readily ascer- 
tained. In the early morning the red membranes 
covering the water have a curiously dry, dusty look, 
and form continuous sheets, which a Uttle later 
break up and are replaced by shifting reddish clouds 
drifting about a little below the surface. This state 
of things persists for the next few hours, but towards 
noon thin flakes of membrane begin to reappear 
and then gradually spread out and coalesce, increas- 
ing in thickness as they do so, and ultimately 
forming a continuous covering over a great part 
or even the whole of the water. This covering at 
first has a strong red colour, like that of the 
morning membrane, and gradually acquires a dry 
and powdery aspect During the com^e of the 
afternoon a series of changes in colour take place ; 
the original pure red diminishes in brightness and 
begins to show a greenish tinge, and at simset it 
has been completely replaced by a uniform and 
intensely vivid green. After this no sign of farther 
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change appears until shortly before dawn, when a 
reverse set of transformations begins to set in and 
runs its course so rapidly that at sunrise the surface 
has become as bright red as it was twenty-four 
hours earlier. In attempting to follow out the 
various stages in these processes more closely it 
is necessary to make use of a microscope, but 
only moderate magnifying powers are required in 
order to attain a fairly clear idea of the principal 
events which characterise them and occasion the 
conspicuous changes in the condition of the water. 
The study of the subject may be most satisfactorily 
entered on at the stage at which there is no dis- 
tinct scum and when the upper layers of the 
water are thick with shiftmg clouds of a red colour. 
When a drop from one of these is examined 
under the microscope, it is found to be crowded 
by innumerable active creatures, generally of an 
elongated oval or pear-shaped outline, each pro- 
vided with a long motile filament, and containing 
a bright rose-coloured patch and a considerable 
number of bright green spheres embedded in a 
transparent basis of protoplasm which is so fiiU of 
minute particles of a bright burnt-sienna hue as 
to give the whole body a strong red tint when 
viewed superficially. Under continued exposure 
to sunlight the green spherules increase in size and 
in depth of tint, but no appreciable change of 
colour in the body can be detected so long as the 
small red particles continue to be evenly diffused 
throughout its substance. At this time all the 
organisms are in ceaseless movement and swim 
freely through the water by the aid of the energetic 
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action of their contractile filaments and the occa- 
sional occurrence of amoeboid changes of form 
connected with redistributions of the protoplasmic 
basis of their bodies. After a time, however, their 
activity diminishes, their motile filaments disappear, 
their bodies become spherical, float up passively to 
the surface of the water and begin to show a 
distinct separation between cell-wall and content. 
As more and more cells come up they gradually 
become closely crowded together, and, as the outer 
layers of their walls are soft and gelatinous, readily 
adhere to one another so as to build up continuous 
membranes consisting of a structureless network 
representing the fused material of the original 
cell-walls, and of innumerable encysted protoplasts 
included in its meshes ; the process is, in fact, 
parallel to that which takes place in some of the 
lower Algffi in which fronds arise, not as the out- 
come of repeated divisions originating in a single 
unit, but as the result of the permanent association 
of elements which originally were independent of 
one another. 

Some of the cells undergo no change in form, 
but others grow upwards, losing their original 
spherical outhne and projecting into the air above 
the level of their unaltered companions so as to 
give the general surface of the membrane the pecu- 
liarly dry and rough character which is so often 
conspicuous in it under the influence of oblique 
light. In such cells the protoplasm always occupies 
the upper part of the cavity, and, as the latter 
lengthens, climbs upwards with it so that in many 
cases it ultimately lies at a considerable distance 
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aboTe the level of the water and the horizontal 
basis of the membrane. As the protoplasm ascends, 
the lower part of the cell-cavity contracts and the 
body as a whole assumes the form of an inierted 
flask with an empty, transparent neck and a bulb 
full of living contents. The process of ascent of 
the oell-waU and protoplasm is often intermittent, 
and, where this has been the case, the periods 
of rest leave traces behind them in the form <rf 
thickened rings around the inner sur&ce of the 
neck of the flask ; while, whenever the process has 
been completed, such rings are replaced by a trans- 
verse partition dividing the originally simple cavity 
into two distinct chambers, the upper one more or 
less spherical and full, and the lower cylindrical 
and quite empty. The originally unicellular body 
is thus transformed into a bicellular one, and the 
events are such as to surest that the organism in 
which they take place is of the nature of a filamen- 
tous alga in which continuous vegetative growth 
has been so much suppressed that at the utmost it 
only leads to the development of bicellular filaments 
between successive generations of zoospores. 

Shortly after the cells have come to rest con- 
spicuous rearrangements begin to take place in their 
contents. The protoplasm gradually retracts from 
the walls of the cavity to form one, two, or even 
more roimded masses, and at the same time the 
red granular matter, which was previously evenly 
diffused, becomes gradually gathered up into a 
dense heap, allowing the green colour of the large 
spherules to shine out more and more clearly and so 
give the membrane as a whole a green in place of 
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a red tint. A piece of a membrane built up of ceUs 
in this state is a most beautiftil object when viewed 
under a low magnifying power and reflected light, 
for it appears as a bright green carpet bearing 
numbers of shining colourless columns capped by 
spheres painted in vivid green and red. After this 
condition has been reached and a typical green 
evening scum formed, the only appreciable changes 
which take place until the following morning are a 
gradual increase in the amount of the red granular 
matter and a slight shrinking of the green globules. 
On the approach of dawn, however, a new set 
of transformations begins to manifest itself. A 
renewal of activity sets in ; the colourless proto- 
plasm begins to show slow changes in form ; 
and the red granules gradually separate from one 
another and spread out so as to mask the green of 
the chromatophores and cause the membrane to 
resume a red tint The movements of the proto- 
plasts become more and more energetic ; contractile 
filaments appear, and presently each cell is tenanted 
by one or more active Euglense, who, after strug- 
gling about for a time within their prisons, break 
their way out through their walls and swim off to 
gather in moving throngs in the water. 

The wonderful and rapid changes in the tints of 
these pond-scums are certainly primarily owing to 
the occurrence of alternating periods of activity 
and rest and coincident variations in the distribu- 
tion of coloured constituents in the organisms 
which imite to build up the membranes ; but 
another factor also comes into play to determine 
the extreme brilliancy of the alternating hues in 
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the early morning and late evening ; for it can be 
readily shown by experiment that under exposure 
to sunshine the green chromatophores increase in 
size and depth of colour while the red granular 
matter atrophies, and that in darkness processes of 
a reverse nature go on. The mere rearrangement 
of the two sets of coloured materials contained 
within the cells accounts tor the alternating pre- 
dominance of red and green tints, but the special 
intensity in which these are alternately present in 
the hours of early morning and late evening is the 
outcome of the fact that at the one period the red 
constituents, and at the other the green ones, have 
reached their maximal development. 

There are certain other peculiar features in these 
scums wiiich are not so easy to account for as the 
diurnal changes m colour. One of these is that 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the access of 
water from the Hugli, in whose stream no con- 
spicuous evidence of the presence of Euglente can 
ever be detected, seems to exert a most potent 
influence in determining the invasion of ponds. 
Isolated ponds may remain for years entirely 
exempt ; but whenever they are either permanently 
connected with the river or are intermittently 
replenished by water from it during the dry season, 
they are almost certain to become infested within 
a short time. This is a point which merits further 
inquiry ; but it is not the only one to do so, for 
the strangely intermittent fashion in which the 
scums appear also calls for explanation. At certain 
times a pond will, during many weeks, be crowded 
by myriads of active Euglena every morning and 
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covered by a continuous membrane of encysted 
ones every afternoon and night, and then a period 
sets in in which it will show no appreciable evidence 
of their presence. I have made many attempts to 
fill up this blank in the life-history of the organisms, 
but always in vain. When water full of active 
Euglenae or covered by scums of encysted specimens 
is transferred to large glass jare or earthenware 
tubs, the normal alternation of the active and resting 
states continues for a short time to take place ; 
but afterwards persistent encystment sets in, and 
the resultant membranes sink to the bottom of the 
water and form a red sediment, in which the con- 
tents of a few cells may become resolved into 
numerous small zoospores ; but those of by far the 
greater number simply die and disintegrate or form 
the prey of rhizopodous parasites. 

There is one thing in connection with the 
presence of Euglenfie in ponds in regard to which 
I can speak from painful personal experience, and 
that is that, should any one ever think of bathing 
in a body of water infested by them, he will do 
well to keep his head above the surface of the 
water ; for, should it come in contact with his eyes, 
he is very likely to suffer from extreme irritation 
or even acute inflammation of the conjunctivae. 

It would demand a whole volume to contain 
any full and detailed account of all the various 
organisms which form important constituents of 
the common scums of ponds in Calcutta. In most 
cases the predominant elements are of an unequi- 
vocally vegetable nature, but occasionally there 
can be no question — not even the possible doubt 
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which is present in regard to Euglenal scums-^' 
that infusoria are the essential factors. This is 
strikingly conspicuous in certain deep brown mem- 
branes which are almost wholly built up of the 
closely aggregated bodies of a species of Peridiniura. 
It would be hard to say whether algal or infusorial 
scums are entitled to rank higher in regard to 
capacity of giving off vile odours, but certainly 
the Peridinial one which has just been mentioned 
holds a very distinguished place in the cadre. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CHANGES IN COLOUR OF FLOWERS: BARK: PALMS: 

fig-trees: CREEPERS 

As the wide-spreading Nyagrodha tree {Ficus indica) is compressed 
in a small seed^ so^ at the time of dissolution^ the whole universe and 
all things are visible in thee as its germ. 

Vuhnu Purana. 

There is one very &ir and great Tree growing in that Soil^ of special 
observation^ out of whose Branches or great Arms grow little Sprigs 
downwards till they take Root (as they will certainly do if they be let 
alone)^ and taking Root, at length prove strong supporters unto those 
large Branches that yield them. 

A Relation of Sir Thomatt Roes Voyage into the East Indies. 

To any one new to tropical gardens, the very 
conspicuous changes in colour which many flowers 
show at various periods after opening must always 
be highly impressive. Almost every garden in 
Calcutta contains specimens of Hibiscus mutabilisy 
Saraca indica^ and Quisqualis iiidicay all of which 
afford well-known instances of such changes. In 
the case of the first of these plants, the pheno- 
menon, although very well marked, is hardly so 
impressive as it is in the other two, because, as the 
flowers only last for a single day, their regular 
change fix)m pure white in the early morning to 
deep rose in the afternoon may be looked upon as 
a mere exaggerated instance of the alterations in 
tint which so often attend the decreasing vitality in 
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coroUar tissues shortly before their death. Similari 
changes, though in less degree, occur in the flowers 
of various other kinds of Hibiscus, and specially 
in those of the common " shoe-flower " of Indian 
gardens, H. rosa-sinensis ; only it is loss not gain 
of colour which takes place in it and transforms 
the vivid red of the morning into a paler and 
duller tint in the late aflernoon. The flowers of 
many Ipomoeas, too, are subject to considerable 
change of colour during the course of the day, and 
in certain cases the transformation is very con- 
siderable. In the case of Ipomcea tncofor, for 
example, the flowers are normally of the purest 
sky-blue in the morning, but for some hours before 
they close in the afternoon they acquire a pinkish 
hue, or may even become as strongly pink as 
tliey will be when permanently folded on the 
following day or as they are when they have opened 
under unfavourable conditions. The speciflc names 
tricolor and ruhro-coerulea apphed to this plant 
afford a striking example of the strange errors into 
which systematic botanists may fall when working 
with dried specimens, or, at utmost, with living 
plants growing in abnormal circumstances ; for, 
when ceally healthy and in full vigour, the flowers 
are neither tri-coloured nor red and blue, but are 
of the purest, brightest azure save where this tint 
is replaced by white in the lower parts of the tubes 
of the corollas. It is doubtless quite true that, 
like those of other blue or purple Ipomoeas, the 
blooms are pink in bud and after they have finally 
closed ; but, so long as they are in really congenial 
surroundings and have not begun to lose their 
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vigour preparatory to closing, the only colour 
which they possess is of the purest blue. If, 
however, the environment be not quite favourable, 
they often retain the colouring normal to the buds 
in greater or less degree, and then either pink and 
white, or pink, blue, and white blossoms occur. 

In Calcutta the plants flower in winter, and, 
whenever the nocturnal temperature happens to 
have risen beyond a certain point, the normal pure 
blue flowers are sure to be more or less completely 
replaced by pink or pied ones on the following 
morning. Similar evidences of the influence of an 
unfavourable environment on the chemical processes 
determining the colours of flowers are afforded by 
another very common creeper, Ipomoea Nil ; but in 
this case it is depression, not elevation, of tempera- 
ture which causes departure from the normal tint. 
In this instance the plant is a perennial which 
produces the greater number of its flowers during 
the warm, damp weather of the rainy season, and 
under such conditions they are invariably of a pure 
dusky blue. A certain number of blooms, however, 
continue to open throughout winter, and the lower 
the temperature falls the more do they lose their 
normal tint and acquire a pinkish one, until 
eventually most of them show no appreciable traces 
of blue. But whenever any interruption in the 
cold weather takes place and the nocturnal tem- 
perature reaches the level at which the flowers of 
Ipomoea tricolor become pink, those of I. Nil at 
once begin to resume their normal blue. 

In the case of the flowers of Saraca (the Asoka 
of the natives), and Quisqualis, the changes in 
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colour are more remarkable because they cannot 
be ascribed to any mere depression of the \ntality 
of the tissues comiected with the approach of death 
or the presence of unfavourable surroundings, 
seeing that they show themselves long before any 
signs of decadence have manifested themselves, and 
under perfectly normal conditions. In Saraca the 
flowers remain in fiiU vigour for several days after 
they have opened ; but. whilst at first of a pale 
ochre tint, they gradually take on a terra-cotta and 
then a strong vermilion one. so that the hues of 
the individual blooms in the short thick bunches 
combine to produce a harmonious and briUiant 
effect which it is impossible to describe. That the 
changes in colour are here mainly determined by 
exposure to sunlight can be readily ascertained 
by studying the behaviour of the flowers in 
bunches which are ftiUy exposed, as compared with 
that of those which are more or less continuously 
overshadowed by neighbouring masses of leaves. 

The alterations taking place in the case of 
Quisqualis are even more striking, as they involve 
a transition from pure white to very deep red, and 
are still more unequivocally the outcome of the 
action of the rays of the sun. The plant is a 
rampant climber which is to be met with in almost 
every garden, trailing over trellises, and smothering 
shrubs and small trees with its exuberant foliage. 
The flowers are white, pink, or strong red, accord- 
ing to the conditions to which they have been 
exposed, and are produced in large bunches during 
the greater part of the year, but in special abun- 
dance in late summer and the early half of the 
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rainy season. Towards the end of June the plant 
glorifies every object over which it has chmbed 
with wreaths of luxuriant foliage and hosts of 
white, pink, and red blooms with starry mouths 
and long slender throats. Whilst in bud the 
flowers are pure white wherever they have not 
been exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but 
elsewhere *hey are pink or red ; and hence all the 
buds in bunches of bloom buried beneath heavy 
masses of leaves are entirely white, whilst those 
which the sunlight can reach are partly reddened. 
Owing to the spiral fashion in which the lobes of 
the perianth overlap one another whilst in bud, 
each of them which has been subject to direct 
sunshine is, when first unfolded, pure white above 
and particoloured beneath, one half of the under 
surface being white and the other red, according 
to its previous protection or exposure. When 
buds, which have been developed in deep shade, 
and are, therefore, entirely white, are brought into 
the house and exposed to total darkness, they 
expand in due course, but never show any appre- 
ciable change in colour, and a like treatment 
serves to arrest the progress of change in speci- 
mens which have previously been exposed to 
sunshine. On the other hand, flowers which are 
allowed to open on the plant become reddened 
in degree and rate proportionate to the extent to 
which they are exposed. The opening of the 
flowers normally takes place just after the onset 
of darkness, and each successive crop of newly 
opened blossoms shows no change of colour until 
the following morning, when the individual blooms 
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be^pn to colour up in direct ratio to the briUianejFfl 
of the light and the degree in which it strikes 
them. A single day of continuous exposure to 
strong, direct sunshine is cTiough to dye a flower 
deep red, but it may take several days to make 
one which is overshadowed by foliage put on 
even a faint pink tint. In cases of this kind it 
seems that changes of colour are directly determined 
by insolation, and are not the outcome of any 
alterations in the intrinsic chemistry of the plant 

It is deUghtful to watch a mass of Quisqualis in 
full bloom shortly after sunset, especially on a 
brilliantly moonlit night. For a time nothing can 
be seen but the lights and shades of the tangled 
foliage, for the colours of the flowers which have 
previously reddenetl are invisible in moonshine ; 
but presently the surface begins to show points of 
white which grow out of the gloom, and are soon 
transformed into shining stars as bud after bud 
unfolds in rapid succession. There is always some- 
thing impressive and seemingly mysterious in any 
such exhibition of active evolution in darkness. 
We are so much used, on the ground of our own 
experience, to associate the absence of light with 
times of repressed activity as to be apt to forget 
that there are many " children of the night who 
wake when mortals dream, and find their common 
life in those wondrous hours that flow noiselessly 
over the moveless death-like forms of men and 
women and children, lying strewn and parted be- 
neath the heavy waves of night, which flow on 
and beat them down, and hold them drowned and 
senseless, until the ebb-tide comes, and the waves 
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sink away, back into the ocean of the dark." 
There is, of course, much less excuse for such 
forgetfuhiess in the tropics than in temperate 
regions. In the latter, night, with its deathly 
stillness, may well be regarded as a time of general 
rest, but this can hardly be the case in the tropics, 
where the hours of fiiUest daylight are often those 
of deepest silence, and the onset of darkness the 
signal for a hubbub of animal voices. Even to 
the end, however — even after long experience of 
the tumult of animal life in tropical nights — ^a 
sense of mystery attends the rapid opening of the 
blooms of night-flowering plants. The expansion 
of the great white corollas of Calonyction, Cereus, 
and Nymphaea is always an impressive event, even 
after it has been fiiUy realised that it is probably 
merely the outcome of temporary weakening of 
masses of tissue containing chlorophyll, which were 
strong enough to resist the expansive pressure of 
the surrounding colourless textures so long as they 
maintained the turgidity acquired under the in- 
fluence of sunlight, but ceased to be so whenever 
they were left to rely on mere mechanical strength 
by the removal of the stimulant which temporarily 
endowed them with an excess of absorptive 
property. 

The distinctive features in the bark of many 
tropical trees commonly cultivated in Indian 
gardens are well worthy of careful study. The 
stems of the common Sisus and Babuls {Dalbergia 
Sissoo and Acacia arabica)^ which are so often to 
be seen growing side by side, are always beautifully 
sculptured, but the decorative efiects which they 
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present have been attained in two quite distim* ■ 
trays. In the Sisus the trunk and larger branches 
•re scored by narrow longitudinal tissures con- 
nected by short, insular transverse ones, so that 
the bark is broken up into quadrangular or oval 
flakes, which as they age tend to cun'e outwards 
at either end and accentuate the roughness of the 
surface (Plate XX.). In Babuls, on the other 
hand, the fissures are very wide, and the sur&ce 
ultimately conies to be covered by a continuous 
network of ridges bounding fusiform and lozenge* 
shaped hollows corresponding to the narrow eldti 
in the bark of the Sisus. 

The rind of those palms in which the bases of 
the leaf-stalks separate from tlie stem whenever the 
fronds fade is often wonderfully beautiful, not so 
much in itself as on account of the way in which 
it is embroidered by lichens of various colours 
(Plate IX.). This is particularly striking in the case 
of the great swelling columns of Oreodoxa regia. 
In them the whole surface is usually mapped out 
by black wavy lines, separating irregular patches 
of dark grey, silvery white, ochre, or strong yellow, 
which in wet weather are further variegated by 
numerous greenish streaks. Here and there sheets 
of foliaceous hchens, chalky white, pale green, and 
bright yellow, or tufts of grey shrubby species rise 
above the level of the rest of the coating. In 
many cases the colouring is more or less distinctly 
banded horizontally owing to the presence of 
slightly depressed rings, indicating the sites at 
which leaf-stalks were formerly attached to the 
stem, and occupied by crusts of grey or whitish 
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growths, whilst the intervening ridges are clothed 
in rough yellow ones. The tissues of the trunk 
beneath this Joseph's coat are greatly subject to 
the attacks of large boring grubs, who cast out 
long granular brown tubes from the mouths of 
their caverns ; strange long-legged vermilion and 
black bugs stalk about over the Uchens or fly from 
one tree to another ; droves of red book-lice crowd 
together and reflect the sunshine ftx)m their great 
glassy wings ; and in the case of dead stems from 
which the rind has begun to flake away, curious 
pointed chrysalids lie enclosed in cases built up 
of fragments of lichen. Up aloft, close beneath 
the plumy crowns of living trees from which leaves 
have recently fallen, the shafts are painted in rings 
of burnt-sienna and strong umber, separated by 
narrower dotted lines of dark brown marking the 
ends of the vascular bundles which formerly passed 
outwards to the fronds; but this banding is soon 
obscured by a green coating of algal cells, and a 
little later the whole surface is occupied by the 
common lichens covering the lower parts of the 
stem. 

Palm-stems of this kind are wonderfiiUy beautiful, 
but they can hardly compete with those in which 
the bases of the petioles are persistent after the 
upper parts of the leaves have fallen or been re- 
moved and clothe the surface in a continuous layer 
of scales, arranged in intricate spirals and affording 
resting-places for the seeds of epiphytes in which 
they may sink down into recesses full of damp 
leaf-mould, and on germinating cover their host 
with a mantle of varied foliage. Almost every 
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garden in Calcutta contains date- and tadi-i 
which in themselves are miniature gardens where 
figs, orchids, ferns, and many other plants have 
made use of tJie hospitality offered by the armoured 
stems. In many cases the guests are quite hann- 
less, but this is by no means so when they are figs, 
for these sooner or later surround their hosts with 
strangling networks of aerial roots, which press 
more and more closely inwards, and at the same 
time spread out over the surface and fuse with 
one another to form a continuous and steadily 
thickening sheath, from the upper part of which 
quantities of branches shoot up around the crown 
of the palm and eventually overtop it. When an 
accident of this kind has overtaken a tall palm, 
and the fig has established itself low down on the 
stem, the upper part of the host is for a long time 
to be seen rising out of the midst of a grove of 
branches belonging to the intruder. It was the 
inconsiderate observation of cases of this nature 
which once led an innocent youth to remark that 
in the district in which he was stationed the date- 
palms had a very curious habit of growing on the 
top of fig-trees ! 

There can be no question that the bark of certain 
kinds of trees is much oftener and more extensively 
overgrown by lichens than that of others is, but 
it is by no means easy to account for the fact 
In many cases the degree of Uability cannot depend 
on the extent to which the surfaces provide facilities 
for the reception and retention of algal and fungal 
cells, for very rugged barks are often almost exempt, 
and many smooth ones are particularly subject to 
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attack. The rough stems of Sisus, Babuls, and 
Mahoganies are hardly appreciably affected, whilst 
the relatively smooth Gaijans (Plate XXI.) are 
invariably thickly clothed in layers of silvery grey 
lichens, and the exceptionally even bark of Cochlos- 
permum Gossypium forms a favourite site for 
several crustaceans and shrubby growths of varied 
and often brilliant colours. The relative propor- 
tions of the fungal and algal elements in the 
lichenous coverings of the stems of trees in the 
tropics, or at least in tropical regions with a 
weU-defined rainy season, vary greatly at different 
times of year. During the rainy season, when the 
air is constantly highly charged with moisture and 
the bark often soaked by heavy showers, the algal 
cells multiply very rapidly and impart a more or 
less decidedly green hue to the growths ; but in 
periods of prolonged drought this is replaced by 
various shades of brown, grey, yellow, or white 
owing to temporary predominance of the fungal 
constituents. Particularly conspicuous changes of 
this nature take place in cases in which the algal 
constituents of a lichen are normally of a filamentous 
form, and, even after they have become the com- 
mensals of fungi, retain the power of producing 
their proper fructification. Nothing can be more 
striking than the seasonal changes in aspect of 
the patches which so often disfigure the leaves of 
many tropical plants, and which are caused by the 
presence of epiphytic and parasitic algal growths, 
subject to invasion by intrusive fungi. During 
periods of continuously rainy weather the discs of 
algal ceUs increase in size, and at the same time 
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become invisible even at a sbort distance, owing to 
the bright green tint which they acquire ; under 
the influence of diminished moisture they become 
first yellow and then strong orange, in consequence 
of changes affecting the contents of their intrinac 
cells, but it is only when they have been invaded by 
fUngi or liave withered that they form a conspicuous 
white eruption over tlie surfaces of the leaves. 

Most gardens in Calcutta contain palms 
{Plate XXII.), and especially specimens of the 
four commonest Indian palms — the coco-nut 
{nariyai) ; the palmyra (tar) ; the Indian date 
{kk^jiir) ; and the betel-nut {mpQri)—a}X of which, 
under certain conditions, and especially where they 
have not been deformed by human beings in quest 
of drink or thatcli, are highly decorative objects. 
All of them, save the mpOrl, which is carefully 
cherished for its nuts, are subject to injury as 
taps from which toddy may be drawn : but wliilst 
in the neighbourhood of Madras the ooco-out 
forms the great source of supply, in L>ower 
Bengal the tar and the khqjUr are the chief 
sufferers. The only one of the three whose ap- 
pearance is seriously injured by tapping is the 
khq^r, for whilst in the other two trees the 
stalks of the inflorescence alone are divided, in it 
the tissues of the stem are so deeply incised that 
the shafts soon become irregular, and the crowns 
distorted and abortive. In the case of the coco-nut 
and supUri the stems are almost &om the outset 
smooth and clean, because the leaves &I1 very soon 
after dying ; but in the tar and the kkqjUr the 
leaf-stalks are so firmly and intimately connected 
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with the stems as to remain adherent for a very 
long time. The outer parts of such adherent 
leaves are almost sure to be soon cut away in 
order to furnish thatch or fiiel, but the lower ends 
remain for years to form a continuous coating of 
scales and fiimish resting-places for the seeds of 
figs and other epiphytes. It is rarely that the 
smooth stems of coco-nuts or supOris are to be 
seen bearing epiphytes or rising over the tops of 
suffocating fig-trees, but almost every tar or khajUr 
is, if neglected, sure to be sooner or later attacked. 

Of these common palms the tar is perhaps the 
least attractive, unless indeed attention be confined 
to the magnificent armour of the scale-covered 
stems of the younger trees. After this has fallen 
off, the shafts have a strangely arid, hidebound look, 
while the crown of great fans above is generally 
dingy and pallid. It is only in early morning 
or late evening, when the level light strikes upon 
the fading fronds hanging down beneath the grey- 
green masses of the living ones, or when each tree 
stands up solemnly against a glowing western sky 
that they are really effective features in a landscape. 
Many of the trees in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
are, however, rendered interesting owing to the 
feet that they carry numerous nests of the common 
weaver-birds, who seem to regard the stiff points of 
the great rigid leaves as the most desirable objects 
in the locality to play the part of foundations for 
their pensile edifices. 

Suparis are perfectly beautiful so long as they 
are young and, as Sir Joseph Hooker has it 
in his ever-delightful Himalayan Journals^ *'like 
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arrows shot down from heaven," but in older 
trees the small crowns seem somewhat poverty- 
stricken, and inadequate to cap the towering slender 
columns of the stems. This, however, only holds 
good of isolated trees, for in thick groves, such ss 
those which abound in Eastern Bengal, the crowns 
unite to form a verdurous roof, supported by innu- 
merable slender shafts and overshadowing mazes of 
narrow aisles. 

Aged coco-nut trees are open to the same 
criticism, although in less degree ; but all those 
whose crowns are still in full vigour are always 
admirable owing to tlie way in which their 
great feathered fronds are arranged — those in the 
centre thrown aloft in superbly aspiring fashion, 
and the lower ones bending farther and farther 
outwards and downwards, until close to the sides 
of the stem, the fading leaves hang straight down 
in plumes of brown and ochre. Any enthusiastic 
disciple of Herbert Spencer who has carefully 
studied the Priyiciples of Biology in a region 
abounding in coco-nut-trees is likely to have had 
his faith in the infaUibiUty of his idol rudely shaken 
when he comes to the following passage : " For 
some years it [the coco-nut] goes on shooting up 
without any signs of becoming fertile. About the 
sixth year it flowers ; but the flowers wither 
without result. In the seventh year it flowers 
and produces a few nuts ; but these prove abortive 
and drop. In the eighth it ripens a moderate 
number of nuts ; and afterwards increases the 
number until in the tenth year it comes into fiUl 
bearing. Meanwhile, from tlte tinie of its first 
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flowering its growth begins to diminish and goes 

on diminishing until the tenth year, when it ceases'' 

Almost every resident in Calcutta must have been 

personally acquainted with many coco-nuts which 

went on growing vigorously for more than ten 

years, and, most assuredly, no one ever saw one 

shoot up to a height of eighty feet — a height which 

they often attain — in the course of such a period. 

The statement affords a striking example of the 

glaring blunders into which even the most profound 

and brilliant thinkers may fall in dealing with 

matters of which they have no intimate or practical 

knowledge. It is, doubtless, quite true that the 

leaves of aged coco-nuts, like those of many other 

old trees, are not so large as those of the young 

plants, and it may be that the lower part of the 

stem has reached its utmost girth by the time that 

a tree has come into full bearing, but, as the 

inflorescence is not a terminal one, growth by no 

means ceases with this, and continuous increments 

of height are added so long as the crown produces 

fresh crops of leaves. 

Common Indian date-palms as grown in gardens 

and protected from the outrages of toddy-drawers 

and thatch-collectors, are always highly decorative 

objects whether they stand out in open spaces or 

raise their richly plumed heads among surrounding 

trees and shrubs. Until very old, their stems retain 

an armour consisting of the bases of past generations 

of leaves, and therefore rarely present the stiff and 

naked outlines of those of supdrls or coco-nuts. 

This advantage is, of course, for some time shared 

by tars J but the stiiff and pallid crowns of the latter 
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caonot compete with the masses of "waving ] 
which cap the stems of fine date-trees, and il I 
certain times of year are glorified by the presna | 
of huge bunches of golden fruits, glowing in the I 
sunlight and eagerly rifled by many species ti I 
birds, who do not object to their strongly astrin* ' 
gent flavour. The displays of bloom and fruit is 
this case are certainly very fine, but they pale 
before those exhibited by certain other kinds d 
palms ; the suicidal extravagance of a Cury|^ 
when it decks itself with a terminal plume ot 
inflorescence thirty feet in height, provides a show 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten ; and 
Arengas and Carj'otas. although not so lavish in 
their expenditure, produce results almost as striking 
and certainly more beautiful (Plate XXIII.). 

There is one point in regard to palms in which 
the bases of the leaves remain long adherent to 
the stems whicli is ulniust certain to attract the 
attention of any one acquainted with the elements 
of systematic botany. Formerly, at least, consider- 
able weight was laid on the direction of the spirals 
in which the leaves of many plants are arranged 
along the course of the stems and branches, and 
the presence of a right- or left-handed spiral was 
regarded as a feature of almost specific value. 
But a very brief acquaintance with palm-stems 
clothed in persistent scales suffices to show that 
in many cases the apparent spirals in which these 
are arranged follow reverse directions in different 
specimens of one and the same species, even when 
growing side by side and under seemingly like 
conditions. Many very striking examples of this 
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fact used to be present in a long avenue of tars in 
the Botanic Garden in Calcutta, and one of these is 
figured here as it appeared about sixteen years ago 
(Plate XXIV.). From the extremely intricate 
fashion in which the broad bases of the scales overlap 
in such cases it is a very difficult matter to unravel 
the precise details of their mutual relations, but a 
glance at the present illustration is enough to show 
very clearly that, in so far as outward aspect goes, 
the direction of the spirals is of no specific import 
in the case of some palms. 

The commoner fig-trees of Indian gardens are 
such familiar objects that it may seem unnecessary 
or even impertinent to allude to them, but just 
because they are so common they are apt to be 
undervalued and to receive much less attention 
and admiration than they deserve. Pipals {Ficus 
religiosa) are beautiful at any time of year ; even 
when, for a day or two, they are leafless, they are 
superbly decorative in delicate tints of smooth 
bark, far-reaching boughs, and delicate tracery of 
twigs ; and, in the case of great old trees, owing to 
the clustering columniation of the huge trunks. 
The wide reach of the horizontal boughs, which 
are very rarely provided vnth any secondary stems 
and usually only acquire adventitious support when 
they bend down so far as to touch the ground, 
renders them somewhat dangerous as roadside 
trees ; for the wood is brittle and often attacked 
by great boring grubs who may carry their mining 
so far as to cause whole branches to fall under the 
weight of their own foliage even in fine and still 
weather when there is neither high wind nor 
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drenching rain to give any warning' of the likeb- 
hood of such a catastrophe. A tree in thi* 
condition overiiung the approach to one of my 
laboratories in Calcutta, and more than on« 
startled me by the rending crash announcing tbe 
fall of a great bough upon the roadway. Tliat an 
old p)|>at c-nn ver}' fairly hold its own a^ a feature 
in a winter landscape against most English oaks 
is. I think, fairly shown by the illustration in 
Plate XIX. The foliage is almost always astonish- 
ingly beantiftii ; when it first unfolds it has a 
delicate silken sheen and is dyed in the brightest 
hues of rosy pink, bright bronze, and emerald green ; 
as it matures it becomes strong deep green and 
acquires a pohshed surface which glitters or seems 
to emit little tongues of Harae where the light of 
the sun or moon is reflected from it ; and even in 
fading it is usually brave in varied shades of yellow 
iuid brown. PipaK are very garrulous trees; for 
whene\er the gentlest breeze travels over them, 
tlie long, pointed tips of the hard leaves, whidi 
swing freely on their slender stalks, tap gently on 
the surfaces of neighbouring blades and make & 
pattering, exactly like that caused by a heavy show» 
of rain and both refreshing and exasperating whei 
heard during a baking day or suffocating night in 
the hot weather. The sound which may be heard 
beneatli a black poplar is somewhat of the same 
nature, but it wants the distinct articulation caused 
by the contact of the hard, slender points and 
polished surfaces of the leaves of pipals. 

During the early part of the rainy season hosts 
of baby-pipais come up, and often in A'ery incon- 
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venient places ; for many birds find the fiaiits most 
alluring food and spread the seeds broadcast on the 
branches and stems of trees and the roofs and 
walls of buildings. The young plants are often 
very undesirable epiphytes, and always dangerous 
to the stability of masonry owing to the wonderful 
abundance and vigour of their roots, which run in 
networks over the surface and force their way into 
any cracks or interspaces where the texture is 
weak (Plate XXV.). When a seedling is detected 
soon after it has established itself it is easy enough 
to dislodge it, but a httle later this is no longer the 
case. The so-called '* roots " are really in great part 
descending branches from which not only true 
roots but leaf-bearing shoots originate, so that it 
is useless merely to cut away those which lie 
on the surface. Indeed, to do so is usually a 
sure means of increasing the mischief, as it only 
rouses the buried parts to greater activity in bur- 
rowing and branching until they reach a fresh site 
at which to produce new leafy shoots. Careful 
cutting back, followed by free treatment with 
poisonous liquids, such as the " Weed-killer " so 
often used in English gardens in order to keep paths 
clean, might probably be effectively repressive, but 
otherwise the only remedy is to break up the 
masonry until the whole network of intrusive 
roots can be extracted. Growths of this kind are 
not only injurious to masonry, but are apt to be 
dangerous owing to the way in which they often 
cause the sudden fall of large masses of bricks 
and mortar. Before I became the tenant of it, my 
last house in Calcutta had been invaded by two 
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fig-trees — a pipal ajid a banyan— which liad been 
allowed to establish themselves fimily just over the 
heavy projecting cornice beneath the parapet of the 
terraced roof. All attempts at getting rid of them 
by repeated cutting proved ftitile ; but one ulti- 
mately eradicated itself by sphtting off" the mass 
of masonry whii-h it had penetrated, tearing out 
the ends of its roots from the neighbouring wall 
and falling along with its support to the ground 
below. Fortunately no one was directly beneath 
at the time when the catastrophe took place, but 
the sight of the heap of plaster and brickbats was in 
itself a very filling warning of the dangers which may 
attend the presence of such mischievous guests. 

Large banyan-trees are always highly impressive 
and acquire a very special interest at times when 
they are covered by yellow and scarlet ripening 
fniits which attract hosts of birds, squirrels, and 
fruit-bfits. \Vtie!i viewed from a little distance 
they are by no means striking objects whilst in full 
vigour, for they then appear as mere low mounds 
of dark gi-een foliage, descending almost to the 
surface of the ground and rising in gentle curves 
to a central flattened dome. The outer ends of 
the great horizontal boughs sink so low that it is 
only after they have been passed that the won- 
derful nature of the tree can be justly appreciated 
(Plate XXVI.). The experience is somewhat like 
that of passing from the ungainly outside of Santa 
Sophia into the overpowering coloured gloom 
beneath the dome. In the case of a great banyan- 
tree, the knowledge that such a monstrous heap 
of foliage is the product of a single plant may be 
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A GREAT BANYAN TREE 869 

surprising, but it is only when the labyrinth of 
columned aisles converging upon the parent trunk 
comes into Adew that mere wonder is translated 
into admiring awe. Long shadowy corridors cross 
one another in every direction, bounded by count- 
less pillars, which in some cases rise clear and 
smooth from base to summit, and in others are 
clothed in luxuriant masses of the foliage of creepers 
and epiphytes (Plate XXVIII.). On looking 
directly inwards towards the centre of the tree the 
shafts appear to be arranged in converging files 
corresponding to the lines of the great radiating 
branches overhead ; some of them have already 
become massive secondary stems ; others appear 
as slim pillars or slender cords, which are limp and 
flexible so long as they have only recently 
succeeded in anchoring themselves, but presently 
after become so tense as to yield a musical note 
when struck ; whilst all around bundles of threads 
with pinkish tips are feeling their way downwards 
from the great branches overhead towards the soiL 
On looking up, the eye meets a huge canopy of 
foliage, in some places so thick as to form an impene- 
trable screen, and in others thin enough to allow 
the outlines of individual leaves to be clearly pro- 
jected against the sky, and here and there broken 
by irregular openings through which shafts of 
sunshine fall, striking athwart the grey stems 
and hanging roots and spreading out over the 
ground on a surface strewn with fallen leaves and 
fruits scattered among tufts of mosses, ferns, and 
other shade-loving plants. During times at which 
the frxiit is ripening, the hush which usually prevails 
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beneath such a tree is replaced by a continuous 
softly-patteriuj^ liound owing to tlie showers of 6gs 
broken off or dropped by the squirrels, barbets, 
koTls find other birds who are for ever aniong the 
branches sijuabhling nith one another over the stores 
of food which they proWde. W'hen dealing with 
great banyan-trees it sceins only right to mention 
that any one who visits one should keep a sharp 
look out for the seedlings which occasionally appear 
on the ground in place of on buildings or trees; 
for, according to native belief, such exceptional 
specimens ought to be at once secured and swallowed 
in order to procure longevity. 

Of all the common fig-trees of the gardens of 
Calcutta t^ciis comosa is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive ; for, though it never attains the superb 
dimensions of large pipals or banyans the beauty 
of its heavy tresses of sliining green leaves falling 
over otie Miiothcr in showers of verdurous luxuriance 
would be hard to match, more especially at those 
times of year when the fruits shine out amid the 
surrounding green like little golden pears, which 
are not only fair to see but have the added merit 
of being highly attractive to green pigeons, so that 
any place in which they abound is almost sure to 
be visited by flocks of these charming birds, who, 
when tliey suddenly take wing, like those mentioned 
in Phautanmioii. might almost be mistaken for flying 
leaves, so closely does the colour of their plumage 
match tliat of the surrounding foliage. Some of 
the smaller tigs, such as that shown in Plate XXVII., 
are highly decorative features in gardens owing to 
the large size and beautiful contour of their leaves. 
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Tropical gardens almost always abound in 
creepers, which are often of inconvenient size and 
luxuriance (Plate XXVIII.). In the gardens of 
Calcutta there are very few of them to rival 
Beaumoiitia grandiflora, which smothers the tops of 
the tallest trees with its great rough leaves and 
bunches of snow-white blooms. It is particularly 
decorative where it has been allowed to ramble 
at will over a large silk-cotton tree ; for, as both 
it and its host flower at the same time, there is 
a period every spring when the tree is brave in 
hosts of large red and white blossoms, making it 
more like a gaily coloured Japanese drawing than 
anything in " this work-a-day world." Petra^a is 
quite unique in the refined beauty of its violet 
and lavender inflorescence, whether draping the 
summits of lofty trees or forming tangled 
shrubberies which, when in full bloom, make 
the passer-by feel as though he had suddenly 
stepped out into the sky. Congca tomentosa 
(Plate XXIX.) is another creeper of wonderful 
beauty when decked in its peach-coloured plumes, 
and so, too, are many of the commonly cultivated 
Bignonias. Bougainvilleas are doubtless very 
showy as masses of brilliant colour, but unfor- 
tunately the species {B. glabra) which grows most 
readily and luxuriantly in Calcutta has bracts of 
a saturated and outrageously aniline purple, which 
swears at almost every other colour save that of 
the pale primrose flowers. The colouring in 
B. spectabiUs is, however, much less offensive, and 
that of another species is quite admirable in its 
warm terra-cotta. Passion-flowers of many kinds 
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Hourish, and some of them have run wild and at 
to be met with as roadside weeds. Among these 
natuTdlised species Passiftarafeetida Ls conspicuoudjr 
ornamental from the way in which it smoUios 
the hedges in masses of briglit green lea^'es and 
.green and white blooms set in mossy involucres. 
Convolvulaceoiis creepers abound everywhere, 
covering whole shrubs and trees, and even, in tbfr 
ease of Ipoma-a reptan.i, trailing out for fathoms, 
over the surfaces of ponds and opening large piiJt 
flowers among those of water-lilies and other aquatic 
weeds. Some species are particularly interesting, 
on account of the strange purposive reactions with 
which they respond to exposure to abnormal. 
conditions. In the days of my youth awj 
inexperience as an Indian gardener I had a severe^ 
struggle with one of these seemin^y intelligent 
vegetables. Some of the largest and most rampant 
species very soon injure trees which they have 
invaded by covering the foliage so thickly as to 
interfere with its free exposure to light and air; 
but, in happy ignorance of this fact, I planted 
an Argyreia at the foot of a fine pipal in my 
garden. The site proved to be quite congenial, 
and within a very short time the plant had 
reached the top of the tree and begun to over^ 
whelm it in masses of its own great leaves. 
Attempts at arresting the mischief were at once 
undertaken, the roots of the creeper being dug out 
and the cordage of ascending stems cut away as 
high as it could be reached. For a time all seemed 
to be going exactly as was desired, for the leaves 
withered and fell, leaving those of the pipal once 
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AN INTELLIGENT PLANT 868 

more freely exposed. But the battle was by no 
means won ; for presently numbers of slender roots 
were to be seen descending from among the 
branches and feeling their way down through the 
air to the soil beneath, and it was not until these 
had been repeatedly cut back that the plant threw 
up the sponge and ceased to struggle for existence. 
An event of this kind is certainly very striking 
in the e\4dence which it affords of the presence 
of an exceptional capacity for sudden accommoda- 
tion to abnormal conditions. When we find a 
plant, which ordinarily shows no inclination to 
form adventitious roots, suddenly producing them 
in large numbers under conditions calling for their 
presence, but at the same time apparently adverse 
to the evolution of any considerable masses of new 
tissue, there is a great temptation to regard the 
event as the outcome of an exceptional retention of 
Beccari's '* plasmative phase," or, in other words, as 
the result of an active exercise of intelligent voUtion. 
Gardeners in the tropics have many difficulties 
to contend with, but they have at least one great 
advantage over their fellows in temperate regions, 
for they are never called on to exercise mucli 
patience in awaiting the outcome of their toils. 
This, of course, holds good particularly in relation 
to the planting of trees. When any one in the 
British Islands lays out an avenue he can hardly 
ever expect to witness the full effect of his work, 
but in the tropics stately avenues arise in the course 
of a few years wherever suitable trees are made use 
of. The avenue of Pithecolobiums, represented 
in Plate XXX., was planted several years after I 
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first arrived in Calcutta, and was cut down to make 
room for other trees several years before 1 left India: 
and « solitary seedling of the same %-pecies which I 
planted in the spring of 1882 was a great tree, abuut 
sixty feet high and with a proportionate spread of 
boughs, only a little more than ten years later. 

It w<iuld be alinoKt impossible to fpvt: aiiy 
adequate account of the glories of all the common 
flowering shrubs and creepCTs which month after 
month Hi] Indian gardens with rich and varied 
colours. 'J'he vaguest memories of them excite 
gekfisucht, and any attempts at dest-ription must 
almost inevitably make for disgust and acute 
hoiue-sickness ; modem British gardens are often 
minicles of skilfti! culture and successful conflict 
witli difliculties, but in certain respects they can 
never compete with those in tropical regions. In 
any case, however, it is high time that these 
notes should come to an end : 

'* Bomons ici cette carriere, 
l*.s longs ouvrages me font peur ; 
Loin dVpiiiser une niatitrre 
On n"tn doit prendre <|ue la fleur," 

'I'o any one who attempts a record of some of 
the happiest experiences of a life spent in a coun- 
try which must surely be more or less regarded 
as " home," the temptation to continued narrative 
must always be great ; but, as Milton says in the 
" Hymn of the Nativity," " time is our tedious song 
should liere have ending "—the feelings of possible 
readers nmst be considered, and to such idols I 
tender sincere apologies for the imperfection and 
extension of the foregoing pages. 
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APPENDIX 

# 

FU;S AND FIG-INSECTS 

Whii*st the evolution of the wonderfiilly elaborate correlation 
between figs like Ficiis Roxburghii and the insects infesting 
them must meanwhile remain an enigma, there are certain 
facts which may pOvSsibly serve as a chie towards its ultimate 
solution. These are : 1st, that the present interdependence 
of the animal and vegetable organisms is so fully worked out 
as to imply that it is the outcome of processes of very remote 
origin ; 2nd, that it is not at all likely that the insects should 
have primarily acquired a habit of visiting fruits so efficiently 
closed as those of figs now are ; 3rd, that the access of insect^ 
occasions excessive nutrition in both kinds of fruits ; 4th, that 
staminal flowers are confined to the edges of the gjill-fruits, 
and that many of them show rudimentary ovaries and stigmas; 
5th, that the embryos developed in the flowers of the female 
fruits after the ticcess of insects are of (mrthenogenetic 
nature. 

The proliably remote origin of the relation l)etween the 
insects and fruits, and the unlikelihocnl that practically 
closed cavities should have invited attack by insects devoid 
of any efficient means of entering them render it possible 
to assume that, when first infested, the fruits had not yet 
acquired their present fonn, but resembled those of 
Dorstenias, or, at all events, possessed cavities connnuni- 
cating freely with the environment. Allowing this, and 
that the receptacles had already acquired distinct sexual 
characters, so that one set of them, l>onie by one set of 
trees, produced only staminal flowers, and another, belong- 
ing to another series of trees, contained only female flowers, 
it is clear that the access of stinging insects, attracted, like 
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I*heidole, by the presence of abundant stores of food for their 
yuung, uid puncturing the tissues so as to cause a reacti'T 
rise in nutritive supply, must have produced some resulU. 

So long AH the cavities of the receptacles remained freely 
open tintl attack tiH>k plMce after the flowers bad matured, 
it must have favoured the transfer of pollen from male to 
fcniaJe fruit* and the occurrence of normal processes of fertil- 
ihation. But in any cases in which the fruits were attacked 
whilst still in an embryonic condition the attendant irritation 
an<l reactive hypertrophy may well have resulted both in an 
alteration in form of the receptacles, and in modification of 
tlie characters of the flowers contained within them. 

It is not at all unlikely that hypertrophy might ser^v to 
cause the fruits to assume the form which they now possess, 
and there it unequivoeal evidence that in certain animal and 
vegetable oi^anisms the nature of the sexual apparatus which 
they will produce is to a very considerable extent determined 
by conditions of nutrition ; excessive nutritive supply favour- 
ing the evolution of female elements, and starvation telling in 
favour of the development of male ones. Stiasbui^^. in Die 
Stofflicken GruTuHagen der Vererhuti^, points out that many 
Ktai'veil prolhfilli produce only antheridia ; that in female 
plants of Melandrum aibwn and M. rubntm attacked hv 
Ustilago viohwea the flowers produce stamens ; that in some 
monoecious phanerogams, such as maize and water-melons, 
defective nutrition is attended by the evolution of male 
flowers only ; and that, whilst aphides persistently lay only 
female ova of parthenogenetic property so long as they are 
in the enjoyment of the unhmited nutritive supply which is 
at their disposal in summer, they begin to deposit normal 
male and female ova when autumn leads to its decadence. A 
specially striking example of the influence of nutritive supply 
on the evolution of sexual elements is furnished by orchids 
like Vanda Ro.rhrirgkii, in which the flowers remain essentially 
unisexual until the access of pollen to the stigmatic surfaces 
occasions a great rise in nutritive suppiv and activity 
followed by general hypertophy of the ovaries and the 
devclopnient of ovules on the placentas. In the absence 
of pollination the ordinary conditions of nutritive supply 
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serve to provide for the evolution of floral envelopes, stamens^ 
stigmas, and placentas, but the tissue on the surface of the 
latter remains purely embryonic unless hypertrophy sets in 
in consequence of the stimulant effect occasioned by the 
application of pollen to the stigmas. The ordinary nutritive 
supply provides for the development of male flowers, but, in 
order that these should become hermaphrodite, hypertrophy 
incident on pollination must intervene. 

Let us next consider these facts in reference to the question 
of the effects which would be likely to occur in embrj^onic, 
hypothetically unisexual fruits of ancestral specimens of Fiats 
Roxburghii when subject to hypertrophy excited by the attacks 
of insects. In the case of male fruits the excessive nutritive 
supply might well tend to occasion the replacement of 
staminal flowers by female ones. The latter, however, need 
not necessarily have precisely resembled those which are now 
to be met with in normal female fruits, for these are structures 
produced by organisms which for untold generations have been 
subject to the influence of extrinsic stimulation well fit to 
induce important changes which may ultimately have acquired 
hereditary value. It is, therefore, quite possible that the 
normal female flowers of the pi'esent day differ considerably 
from those which were present in the ancestral fruits, and 
that the so-called gall-flowers of the male receptacles may in 
certain points, such as the form of the stigmas and the thin- 
ness of the walls of the ovaries, approach the ancestral type 
more closely than they do. 

Be that as it may, there arc certainly some grounds for 
believing that the pseudo- female flowers of gall-fruits may 
represent the utmost outcome of a process of sexual substi- 
tution which reveals itself in less degree in the presence of 
embryonic ovaries and stigmas in many of the persistent 
staminal flowers. The peculiar distribution of the latter 
within the receptacular cavity may be regarded as evidence 
in favour of such a view ; for the sites which they occupy 
correspond with those parts of the surface which are farthest 
removed from the axis of the parent tree — the staminal 
flowers are situated exactly where any abnormal excess of 
nutritive supply derived from the axis would be feeblest, and 
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Acacia arabica^ characters of tho 
bark of, 345 

Adjutcuits, an harbingers of the 
monsoon, 260 ; departing to 
their nesting-places, 287 

Advantages of long and strong 
legs to pre<laceoiis insects, 10, 
19, 138 

Afterglow, disappearance of, in 
spring, 237 ; revival of, during 
the rainy soason, 278 ; splen- 
dours of, in autumn, 283 ; 
coincidence of, with moonlight, 
285 ; in winter, 290 ; pause 
between sunset and, 292 ; ab- 
breviating twilight, 293 ; in 
the Valley of Nipal, 293 ; origin 
of, 294 

Agaves, favourite sites for 
colonies of spiders* webs, 203 ; 
inflicting venomous wounds, 
308 

Ahmedabad, adventure with boos 
in a garden in, 39 

Albizzui Lebbek, fruits of. 232 ; 
heavy odour of flower?* of, 252 

Algse, rendering paths perilous, 
273 ; as constituents of lichens, 
349 ; as epitliytes and para- 
sites of leaves, 349 

Almoro, a site greatly infested 
by flies, 92 

Amaltas, Cassia Fistula, like a 
beatified laburnum, 233 

Annuals, seeds of, giimered by 
ante, 39 ; fading of European 
ones under growing heat, 309 

Anthocephalus Cadamba, its in- 
florescence, 2*58 

Ant>lions, practical jests on, 54 

Ants, 40 ; funeral of one attended 
by La Fontaine, 40 ; sources of 
interest euid annoyance, 40 ; 
enemies of gardens, 41 ; collect- 
ing seeds, 41 ; turmeric aa a 



protection from, 42 ; in sugar- 
basins, spongos, and beds, 42 ; 
sites of colonies t>f, 43 : literary 
species of, 43 ; arl>oreal colonies, 
43 ; larders and cow-houses in 
trees, 44 ; intruding on a cow- 
house, 44 ; structure of fohar 
cow-houses, 45 ; death of the 
leaves in the walls, 45 ; collect- 
ing crabs, 40 ; storing fig- 
insects, 4() ; building larders 
out of fig-leaves, 47 ; emer- 
gence of swarms, 4}i ; tem- 
ponury assumption of fly- 
catching habit by birds when 
securing, 48 ; furtive habits of 
some species, 50 ; as visitors of 
flowers, 51 ; savage spc^oios, 51 ; 
amiable giant«, 52 ; unplo»isant 
companions of tho bath, 52 ; 
nervous insfK^ts, 53 ; visiting 
figs, 84 ; making formicaries in 
figs. 85 

Aphides, herds of, tende<i by ants, 
44 ; honeyd*^w of, attractive to 
buttorflies, 114; honoydew as 
a soil for blwk mildews, 188 

Aquatic animals, crickets, 170; 
spidors, 2m>, 209 

Arabian Xujfits, tlust-columns 
regardefi by, as maniftvit^itions 
of Jinn, 251 

Arcliitecturts of colls of sohtary 
wasps, 11, 12, 15,21; of combs 
of social wasps, 24 ; of ants* 
cow-houses and larders, 45, 47 

Arengas, flowers and fruit of, 
354 

Aristolochia, inflorescence of, re- 
sembling spiders, 202 

Arsenic, as a poison for earth- 
worms, 217 

Asoka, Saraca indica, in spring, 
232 ; changes of colour in the 
flowers of, 342 
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Babblers, altaalcing awumH of 
vhit«-Hjit8. 118 ; OD fog^ 
momings, '130 ; subdued by 
midday- heat. 241 ; nestiog, 
266 ; during heavj' raio, 276 

Bnbflk, Acacia arabica, abax- 
Dct«ra ol ths bark of, 346 ; 
little iiS<>ct«d by lichens. 34U 

BftoyBn-treea. Ficu» bengaUnnt, 
■a deecribod in Sir Thomae 
Roe's Voyoffe. 339 1 outwanl 
aspaot of, 368 ; vic« beneath 
one, 360 ; fruits devoured by 
birds, etc.. 3f" 
as a meaos of proaiiring 
loDRBVity. 300 
l^uk, of Sisua, DalbtTvia Sitoo, 
uid Babnla, Aeaeia arabiea, 
346 ; rind of palma, 346 ; often 
clothed by lichens, 34S ; more 
ooDgeiiial to lioliens in some 
CHsee thua in others. 343 

Bathrooms, visited by homotB, 
34 ; iofosted by savage ante, 
62 ; ^fjeiLt Bpiders in, 200 

Bate, devouring awanning white- 
ants, 148; emerging during 
afterglow, 2B1 

Btauntontia grandifiora. beauty 
of. when on a Hilk-eottoa-troe, 
361 

Beauty, a painful degree of. 233 

Beccari, Odourdo, his theory of 
pbumAtion. S3. 3<33 

Bee-eaters, oharaoturs of the flight 
of. 50 

Bees, abuudanoe of. in Indian 
gardens, 34 ; solitary bees, 31 ; 
uneinaolock, 34,- savage species. 
35 ; carpenter-bees, 35 ; their 
hahite, 35 ; fertilising Thun- 
bergiaa, 36 ; a beautiful species, 
37 ; bees within a bloom of 
Cereus, 37 ; their modes of 
collecting pollen, 37 ; their 
night quartnra. 33 ; beauty 



of combe. 38 : 
BtingB, 3S ; drawback to ipeca- 
cuanha as a cure, 39 

Beetlee, a« enemieB of books. 122 ; 
ravagBB of book-worms, 122; 
in gardens, 1 26 ; wonderful 
beauty of some, 126 ; am 
viBitora, 128 ; infeeted by par»- 
sitea. 126; stridulating, 126; 
encounter of one and a dog, 
127; fireflies 127; former 
abundance of in Calcutta, 123 j 
suddoa appearanoa after roio, 
128 ; great displays of, 129 ; 
Bynchninoits action of, 129 ; 
glow-worma, 130 

Begonias, buds produced by 
Isavos of, 73 

Birds, behaviour of, whilst securing 
swarming ants, 48 ; attraotad 
by BWamiH of while-anta, 147 ; 
departure of migrants in spring, 
235; silenced by heat. 241; 
driven into houses by stomM, 
260 ; subdued by continuoua 
rain, 270 ; return of migrant 
species of, in autumn, 287 ; litlla 
aJSected by cold. 301 ; symposia 
of, in ailk-cotton-treea. 304; 
fertiliaing flowers, 306 

Bites, of tree-anta, 44 ; severe, 
inflioted by large species of 
ants, 52 ; of mosquitoes. 88 : of 
pipsaa, 97 ; of mohrna, '.'7 ; 
of fleas, B9 : of orickela, 169 ; 
of "■ chinta," 183; of " grpun 
bugs," 186; ol centipedes, 193; 
of spiders, 209 

Blue-stono, aa a treatment for 
stings, 38 ; aa a poison for 
eortb-worms, 217 

Bologna- saiiBoges, fruits of Kigclia 
ro^mbling, 94 

Bombax nu^aburicum. the Semal, 
pods of. constantly inhabiiad 
by bugs, 182 ; flowers of, 303 ; 
aitoa of drinking- bouts. 304 ; 
details regarding polUnation in, 
306 ; charactera of the cotton 
of, 307 

Book-lice, Psocidiu. 151 ; troops 
of. on steraii of Oreodoxa regia, 
15! ; subject to destructive 
epideniica. 152 ; cause of dis- 
ease in, 162; difBculty of ez- 
pliiiiiing tbetr gregarious habits. 
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Books, attacked by book-wormfl, 
122 ; by cockroaches, 176 ; by 
fish-insects, 191 

Book-worms, larve of beetles, 
122; furtive habits of, 123; 
camphor not protective against, 
123 ; details of ravages of, 123 ; 
protection conferred by cor- 
rosive subUmate, 124 ; best 
way of using the reagent, 124 ; 
strange vitality of the grubs, 
125 

Boots, attacked by white-ants, 
143 ; by cockroaches, 175 ; ad- 
vantages of " K " waterproof, 
in Himalayan travel, 221 ; 
clothed in mycelium, 272 

Bottle-flies, deluded by the offen- 
sive odours of fungi and flowers, 
94 

Bougainvilleas, unpleasing colours 
of common, 361 

Bracts, closing the fruits of Ficus 
Roxburghii^ 66 ; of Euphorbia 
pulcherrima^ 116; of Bougain- 
villea glabra^ 361 

Brain-f over-birds, calls of, as in- 
dicative of impending rain, 260, 
299 

Branches, sudden fall of, during 
periods of excessive rain, 282 

" Breaks in the rains," 272 ; 
glorious skies during, 273 

Breezes, from the Bay of Bengal 
during the hot weather, 237 ; 
from the north, 288 

Bryophyllum, development of buds 
on the leaves of, 78 

Bugs, as enemies in gardens, 181 ; 
infesting fruits of silk-cotton- 
trees, 182 : afflicting travellers 
in the seventeenth century, 
183 ; clefiring a charpai from, 
183 ; €ki ventures with, 184 ; 
native houses as sites for, 186 

Bulbuls, beginning to nest, 236 ; 
behaviour of, during heavy 
rain, 275 

Bull-frogs, emergence of, on the 
onset of the monsoon, 265 ; 
silenced by deluging rain, 275 

Burning-glasses, action of masses 
of water as, 317 

Burrows, characters of those of 
autumnal crickets, 162 ; crickets 

digging. 163 
Butterflies, abundanoeof, in Indian 



ffardens, 103 ; burdened by 
dew, 104 ; peculietr habits of, 
in the hills, 105 ; tameness and 
thirst, 106 ; water supply in 
mountcun torrents, 107 ; thirst- 
tameness in flies, 107 ; assem- 
bUee of butterflies, 108 ; trees 
and shrubs specially attractive 
to butterflies, 108 ; strenuous 
drinkers, 109 ; as agents of 
cross-fertihsation, 110; may 
act &a poUinators, without 
securing fertilisation, 110; in 
relation to Euphorbia pulcher- 
rima^ 114 ; haunting decaying 
leaves, 115; mimicking fading 
and dead leaves, 116 ; con- 
spicuous colouring in, 118; an 
immoral insect, 118 

Calcutta, the maidan in, 242, 249, 
281. 319 

Camphor, eis a protective against 
book- worms, 123 

Canes, leaves of, forming chambers 
for chrysahds, 119 

Careya, flowers of, smelhng like 
a butcher's shop and attracting 
flies, 95 

Carpenter-bees, manners and cus- 
toms of a colony of, 35 

Caryotas, inflorescence of, 354 

Cassia Fistula, Uko a beatified 
laburnum, 233 ; odour of 
fiowers of, 233 

C€«tor-oil, tints smoUing like, 43 

Casuarinas, local showers be- 
neath, on foggy mornings, 236 ; 
fohage of, imder moonlight, 
286 ; dew on the needles of, 
290 

Cells, characters of those of 
solitary wfisps, 10, 15, 18 ; of 
social wasps, 25 ; 

Centipedes, one escorted by a 
chaprcui, 192 ; description of 
a large one, 193 ; their mode 
of attack, 193 

Cereus, a party of bees within a 
flower on one, 37 

Chambeli-oil, derived from flowers 
of the mogra, Jasminum Sam- 
hac, 252 

Chaprasi leading a centipede, 192 

Oharpais, deanng one of un- 
canny inmates, 183 ; oonse- 
qnenoes of the loan of, 183 



an* INI 

QlM^. apocimens of fruiM of 
FieUf Rixbvrghii from, 02 

Quldrsn Eaciiig the sunrise ao 
winter momiugB, 300 

" Chiuoes," oomplsined of by old 
traviillera. 1S3 

Christmas, bmiefiu attending rain 
at. 2m 

Ohr}>BalidB, in tlmmbors formed 
of the leaves of caaea. 119; on 
the stemg uf paiiaa. 317 

Ovate, attacking Bwarme of whito- 
anta. 149 

doude, banks of, on tbo onaot of 
nor'-westera, 245 ; eSeota of. 
during titorroa. 24? : after 
MorrnB. 2G2 ; eager]; watiihed 
(or, 260 ( meltiug atray during 
the day, 261 ; during " breaks 
in the rains," 273 i onaatosdily 
miny day, S74 ; magnifloent 
dia^ye of, 278 : particularly 
fin» in autumn, 278 ; diaoharg- 
ing IooaI sbowerB. 282 ; under 
aft«rglan-. 28S, 292 -, bringing 
rain in winter, 2W 

OoiMotpemutn OoMypiatn, ita 
bark, Although very smooth, 
always covered by lichenfl, 
349 



174; horrors of their 
and flight, 174 ; destructive 
habits of. 176 ; books of certain 
oolourB particularly attractive 
to. 176; their habit*, 176; a 
Bkilfu] kiUer of, 176 ; flying, 
177 ; Be food for a trogon, 178 ; 
a handful of, 179 ; devoured by 
musk-rats and apidors, 180 ; 
their egg-uiipsuloe, 180 

Coco -nut -palms, oomraon in 
gardens in Calcutta, 350; 
tapped for toddy in Madras, 
360 ; beauty of crowns of, 3S2 ; 
Herbert Spencer on, 352 

Coflee-bugs, 189 

Colouring^ protective, in moth* 
and butterflies, 116; in crickets 
and mantises, 174; in spiders, 
201. 210 

Combe, of yellow wasps, 24 ; of 
hornets, 29 ; of savage bees, 
34 1 beautiful, 38 

CommonaaliBiii, of moths and 
wasps, 27 ; of carpenter-bees 



and other insects, 37 ; of si 
and aphides, t4 ; of figs and 
insects, SS : of alga; and fungi 
in lichens, 349 

Concert*, of autumnal cnoksti^ 
167 ; of owlets, 257 ; o( bull- 
frogs, 265, 269 

Cones, of Cycada, 254 ; of Boraw- 
pines, 307 

Congea lomentota, 361 

Contents of oella of solitary 
vrasps, 13, 16 

Coprini, covering lawns during 
the rainy season, 268 

Cork-trees, MiUtnglonia Aerten«i«, 
flowering in autumn, 295 

Correlation, intimate, batwean 
figs and inseoCs, 66. 365 

Coryphaa, lavish inQoreeoenca of. 






354 
Cotton, of the Samal, 

malabarieun, 307 
Covered ways, built by some ant% 

61 ; of white-ants. 142 
Cow-houses, built by ants, 44 
Crabs, preyed upon by ants, 214 
Creep^H^ abundance of, in tropiool 
gardens, 361 ; on iqiparantly 
intelligent one, 362 
CrickotH. great autunuial, IS6 ; 
their singing a sign of autumn, 
150; as enomioa in gardens, 
157 ; horrors of their music, 
157 : mode of arresting it, 168 j 
an addition to the burden of 
existence. 159 ; heralds of the 
close of the rainy eaoeon, 160 ; 
conditions under which their 
caverns are opened, 161; ropr^e- 
aive effect of deluges of rain 
on, 161 ; plan of a cavern, 162 ; 
opening of caverns ruled by 
cUmatic conditions, 163 ; com- 
pleting a cave. 164; dome of 
working, 166; quarretaome 
minors, 106 ; kinking- matches, 
166; extensive redistributions 
capturing a 



Crinum, 
215; 



ian. 107 
devastated by a snail. 



Crow-pheoaants. calling in inter- 
vals botween showers, 276 

Crows, t>ehaviour of, when attack- 
ing BWarma of whit«-ant3. 148 ; 
nesting iu apring, 235 ; ailenoed 
by heat, 24 1 ; during haavy 
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rain, 274 ; visitiDg flowers of 
Semal, 304 

Curtains, behaviour of gorged 
mosquitoes beneath, 89 ; as fly- 
traps, 93 ; suffocative effects 
of, 97 

Cyanide of potassium, as a means 
of taking nests of dangerous 
insects, 27 

Cycads, male cones of, 254 

Cyclone, blocking the course of 
the monsoon, 240 

Dahabiya, clearing one of flies, 93 

Dak-bungalow, adventure with 
a leech in one, 223 

DaJbergia Siaaoo, beauty of, when 
leafless, 309 ; characters of bark 
of, 346 

Darkness, special trials attending 
heat in, 272 

Date-palms, stems of, often minia- 
ture gardens, 348 ; strangled by 
figs, 348 ; as sources of toddy, 
360 ; beauty of the crowns of, 
353 ; birds attacking the fruit 
of, 354 

Dawn, phenomena of, 295 ; be- 
haviour of children and dogs at, 
300 

Decency, sense of, in animals, 118 

Delhi, plagues of flies in, 91 

Devdars, PolyaUhia langifolia, 
beauty of, in spring, 253 

Dew, effects of, on butterflies, 
104 ; on dragonflies, 139 ; very 
abundant in Lower Bengal, 241 ; 
effects of, 242 ; on spiders' webs, 
296 ; birds bathing in, 301 ; 
dogs drinking, 301 ; on grasses, 
301 ; on tamarisks, 302 ; on 
Casuarinas, 302 ; on Nelum- 
bium and AzoUa, 302 

Dhak, Butea frondosa^ peculietr 
tint of the young pods of, 232 

Dhub, Cynodon dactylon, dew on 
the foUage of, 301 

Dickens, Charles, his theory of 
the correlation of large size and 
good-nature, 52 

Digging, soUtary wasps, 19, 20 ; 
autumnal crickets, 164, 165 

Divi-divi, its flowers very attrac- 
tive to butterflies in autumn, 
284 

Dogs, victimised by forest-flies, 
98 ; infested by fleas, 100 ; one 



assaulted by a beetle, 127 ; 
attacked by leeches, 218, 225 ; 
watching for sunrise, 300 ; 
drinking dew, 301 
Dragonflies, assaulting mos- 
quitoes, 131 ; harbingers of the 
monsoon, 131 ; trustworthy 
prophets, 132 ; species char- 
acteristic of the hot weather, 
132 ; abundance of, about 
ponds, 132 ; behaviour when 
la3dng, 133 ; advantages of lay- 
ing below water, 134 ; curious 
habit of jerking their wings, 

135 ; atteu;ked by spiders, 

136 ; peculiarities in the eyes 
of, 138 ; inconmioded by dew 
and fog, 139 ; feeblest species 
generally most conspicuously 
coloured, 140 

Drinking-bouts, in trees of Soma], 
Bonibax malabaricum, 304 

Drought, effects of, in summer, 
241 ; causing assumption of the 
nocturnal position in nyoti- 
tropic leaves, 243 

Dust-columns, Shait&ns, 251 

Dust-storms, rare in Lower Bengal 
249 

Economy of labour, practised by 
soUtary wasps, 14 ; by social 
ones, 26 

Eggatpura Ghat, grand display of 
fireflies on, 129 

Eggs, attachments of, of solitary 
wasps, 12, 18 ; of social wasps, 
23, 29 

Egypt, as a site infested by flies, 
90 ; reason for excessive tame- 
nees of flies in, 107 ; starlight 
in, 257 

EInemies, of gardeos, 41, 125, 161 p 
181 ; of books, 122, 175, 191 

Epidemics, among book-hce, 162 ; 
among palm-squirrels and mole- 
rats, 154 

Epiphytes, on stems of palma, 
347 ; algaB as, 349 

Erythrinas, flowering during the 
hot weather, 253 

Euglenffi, causing conspiouous 
scums on ponds, 330 ; changes 
in colour in membranes com* 
posed of, 331 ; causes of such, 
335 ; intervention of water 
from the Hugli in introducing 



Munu. 336 : 

renoe o(. 336 ; irritant pro- 

pertioH of, 337 

B^iphoTbia puleherrima, inflores- 
cence vint»d by SDta, 61 ; 
Sowers of. pollinated by butter- 
fiiee. 111; deecription of in- 
floreecenco of, 114 

EupriHt(«. a spociee of, tbe 
norniikl fig-ineeot of Fieua Box- 
burghii in Calcutta, 62 

Muryale ftrox, no longer native 
in the ponds of Calcutta. 326 ; 
be«uty of the yoiing Icavaa of, 
326: flowers of. normally aub- 
Hqiieniis. 326 

EveninRs, sea breozes in thuse of 
■ummer, 237 ; iiot«a of birds in, 
^6 ; during the rainy season, 
378 ; growth of afterglow in 
outumnnl, 383 ; ooinoidence of 
aft«rgIow and moonlight in, 
286 ; on the banks of the Hugli. 
2811 : in the Valley of Ni^. 
2i>3i birds betiiing in, 301; 
drintdng-partieB in, 305 ; ladt- 
poJiDB in, 351 

£xperiment«, on alleged im- 
munity to etinn of ocorpionB, 
IBB; on grovrth of chromato- 
phorea of Eiiglenie under ex- 
poRure to aunlight. 336 ; on 
efffM-ts of BunlJElit on tho colour 
of flowers of Quisqualie. 343 

Eye-fiieB, QU 

Eyeu, luminous, of " death's head" 
moths, 110: pf^<^uliarity in the, 
of dragonfliea, 138 

Pnunn of ponds. 313 

Fieus. F. floaiurijAtt, 57 ; F. 
carica. 81 ; F. retigioga, 233 ; 
F. comota, 360 

Fig-insootB, correlation of, and 
flgs. 60 : flowers modifled as 
nursoriea tor, 58 ; results of 
absence of access of, to fruits 
of SgB. 60 : results of access of. 
fli ; spociee of, visiting Ficut 
Rorburghii in Calcutta, 62 ; in- 
tervention of, neceesary to pro- 
duction of eeeda, 63 ; escape 
of mole inserts, OG ; escape 
of feraalefl. C« : beha\-iour of 
females after oxit. 117 ; on- 
trenoo of female inaects into 
fruilB, 68; results of access. 



70 ; relation of access of, to 
development of seeds, 71 ; im- 
possibdity of the conveyance of 
any t^jpreciable quantity of 
pollen by 73 ; lead to the 
occurrence of parthenogenetic 
developmont of seeds, 76 
Fig-trees, pipals in spring, 233 ; 
rivalling oakit when leafless. 
309 ; boughs of, dangorous, 365 ; 
destructive to masonry. 367 ; 
B banyan-tree when viewed 
from the outside. 368 ; glories 
of tbe interior. 368 ; won- 
derful beauty of Ficut conwMO, 
360 
Firefliee. outrivalling clow-worms, 
127; former abundance of, in 
Calcutta. 128 ; sudden resur- 
rection of, after rain in winter, 
IQ8 ; great displays of, 129 ; 
occasional synchronous action 
of. 129 
Fish, rainbow-, etc., as inmates of 

ponds. 312 
Fish-JDBects, 190; their deatruo- 
tivo ways, 1!)0 ; repulsive 
aspect and habits of, 191 : cor- 
rosive eublimata as a proteotion 
from. 191 
Fleas, ferocity of Himalayan. 99 ; 
irapoBSibilitv of freeing dogs 
from, 100 ;' plHcuea of fleas, 
100 : best means of dealing 
with them, 102 
Flies, special prevalence of House-, 
in particular arouci, 90; pro- 
longed hunjan occupation of 
places as a poraistcnt cstiHe of 
plagues of, 90 ; ERj'pt a fly- 
mfoatod region, 90 ; plagups 
of, in anctont towns in India, 
Bl i Dolhi and Almora particu- 
larly infoatfld hy, 92 ; tiest 
means of dealing with plagues 
of, P2 ; bottle-flies. 94 ; led 
aatray by the odours of fungi 
and flowers. 94 ; absence of 
simd- andave-flios from Bongal. 
B6 ; pipsas in the EiiBtem Hima- 
laya. 96 ; malignant niiture of 
their bites, 97 ; mohriks of the 
hills in the north-west, 97 ; 
forest-flies, 98 
Flora, of ponds, 312, 313 
I''lower8. mimicking spiders, 202 
Fogs, in spring, 2!f6 ; very raie in 
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the height of summer, 239 ; in 

winter, 289, 298 
Foreet-fliee, 98 
Formioariee, sites of, 42 ; within 

the fruits of figs, 85 
Foxes, breeding calls of, in 

autunui, 288 
Frogs, announcing the advent of 

the monsoon by their concerts, 

266 ; falling dumb in autmnn, 

287 
Funeral, La Fontaine as an 

attendant at an ant's, 40 
Fungi, abundance of, during the 

monsoon, 268 ; as commensals 

of fungi in lichens, 349 

Qalls, specific forms following 

ptmcturee of different kinds of 

insects, 213 
Qarjcms, the stems of, as sites for 

Uchens, 349 
Qeckos, advantages of being on 

friendly terms with, 160 ; notes 

of, audible in the dusk, 292 
Glow-worms, inferiority of their 

lamps to those of fireflies, 127 ; 

conmion in some parts of the 

hills, 130 ; unpleasant aspect 

of. 130 
Goethe, on the blessings of 

curioaitv, 84 
Gold muhar-tree, Poinciana regia, 

unpleasant effects of avenues of, 

254 
Grasses, giant, flowering in 

autumn, 161 ; dew on the foU- 

age of Dhub and Ulu, 301 ; 

infloroecence of Ulu as an 

index to the onset of summer, 

310 
Gratitude, an excess of, painful, 

224 
•* Green-bugs," plagiiee of, 185 ; 

description of a visitation, 186 ; 

consequences of swarms of, 1 87 ; 

local distribution of, in Calcutta, 

188 
Gregariousness, of book-lice, 

151 ; of millipedes, 193 ; of 

spiders, 203, 210, 211 
Gum-lac, the indirect product 

of scale-insects, 189 

Hailstone, description of one, 248 

Hailstorms, chareurteristic of 

early summer, 247 ; description 



of one, 248 ; dangers attending, 
248 

Hairs, development in connection 
with presence of plant-mites,. 
213 

Hamelia patena, flowers of, 
pollinated by honeysuckers, 
plundered by hornets, 30 

Harbingers, of the monsoon, 132, 
260; of autumn, 156; of 
winter, 287 ; of siunmer, 309 

Heat, sense of, affected by 
humidity, 238 ; at mid-day, 
241 ; beneath trees, 242 ; 
stored up in masonry, 243 ; 
before stonns, 245 ; effects of, 
on animals and plants, 256 ; 
oppressive, previous to advent 
of the monsoon, 263 

Heredity, of cu^quired pecu- 
harities, 84, 368 

Hibiscus, flowers of H. rosa- 
ainensia pollinated by butter- 
flies, 110; changes in colour of 
flowers of, 339, 340 

Himalaya, pipsas and mohras in, 
96, 97 ; tame butterflies in, 
105 ; great assemblies of butter- 
flies in, 106 ; flreflies at the 
foot of, 129 ; glow-worms in, 
130; locusts in, 172; leechea 
in, 218, 225 ; afterglows on, 
292, 293 

Honeydew, attractive to ants, 
44; alliuin^ butterflies, 114; 
a soil for black mildews, 188, 
189 

Honeysuckers, pollinating flowers 
of Hamelia patena^ 30 ; irre- 
pressible by heat, 241 ; by 
deluges of rain, 275 ; bathing 
in dew, 301 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, his Hima- 
layan Journals^ 351 

Hornets, combs of, 29 ; injuring 
flowers of Hamelia patens^ 30 ; 
plundering a wasps* nest, 31 ; 
best means of dealing with, 
in rooms, 32 ; as visitors in 
bathrooms, 34 

House-flies, plagues of, 90 

Hugli, evenings on the banks of, 
286 ; water of, as a souroe 
of infecting ponds with Eug- 
lenfiB, 336 

Hydrocharidite, two plants be- 
longing to, provided with 



Tmm un ity, acquired, from biteB 
of moBquitiOea. 80 ; a yogi with 
repuMd, from Btiugs of boot- 
pions, IBR : acquired by in- 
oculstioo of sublethal doses, 1 9B 

" Infsstuoua vermine," Parkiii- 
aon on. 140 

Infloresoenoe, of Buptiorfiia jyui- 
eherrima. 111; of Sitrt^ia 
omala, 233; of Coryphas, 354 

Infusoria, scums on poiula caused 
by, 338 

Inscct'plaguee, an instance of 
pKiontuTe Bcepliciam in regard 
to their oocurrenoe. 177; 
" creen-tmgs " as causes of, 18S 

IntelligeDre, vsriations in d^ree 
of, oihibitod by dJSeront soli- 
tary tFBspB, 21 : in a plant, 362 

Inundations, instanoe of one, 281 ; 
STtensive in lato autumn, 287 

Ipeoacuanha, ss a treatment for 
stings of bees and waspe, 39 ; 
of Btings of scorpions, lil9 

Ipomffiue, ohAOgea in colour of 
flowers of /. IHoolor and /. Nil, 
341 

Ixoras, floworaof, spocially attroc- 
tivo to bijttflrilios. lOB; as 
n^tes of colour in the over- 
powering grooD of the rainy 
Boaeon. 275 



Japanese drawings, an eflect Uke 

those of, 303 
Jaaminum SarrAac. the mogra, 

flowengof, yielding chambeti-oil. 



Eodam, Anikoetphaiai Cadamba, 
flowering in the rainy season, 
268 ; familiar to students of 
the Prem Sugar, 268 ; infl^jroe- 



Keat«. his " embalmed daric- 
noes," 235 

Khajiir. Pfuxaix sylvetlrit, 350 i 
as a souroe of toddy, 350 1 
beauty of the crowns of, 351, t 
fruits devoured by birds. 354 

KiKolia, flowers of, i^udinf bottlo- 
Sies, 94 : fruits of, like Bologna 
sausages. 94 

Sing-crabs, occasianally wandsr- 
ing into gardens. 214 

King-crows, hawking untU lobe 
in the evening, 25G 

Kingfishers, like large drogonflies, 
often detected by their reflec- 
tions, 139 ; strange calls of 
large. 297 

Kites, behaviour of, when taking 



Biitumn. 1 SO : flocks of, pre- 
ceding Btorm-olouds, 245 ; 
deeert Calcutta M the onset of 
the monsoon, 261 
Koils, beginning to call peraift- 
tently in spring, 23S ; aaaaulted 
by nesting crows, 26G : theiE 
morning fits of ahrieking, 211 

Laboiu>, hard, of nesting solitary 
wasps. 11 

Lac-dve, a direct product of 
scalVinsecta, IS!) 

La Fontaine, attending the 
foneral of an ant, 40 ; getting 
up at dawn in order to study 
the habits of rabbits. 295 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, as a physio- 
logical botanist. 319 

Larders, built by ants to c< 
ejtooBsive storoa of prey, ■ 

Laying, behaviour of 
wasps whilst. 12. 16 

Leaves, used by ants ii 

Ing oow-housea. 45 ; those of 
Ficuii Roxburghii converted into 
larders, 47 ; fading and dead, 
mimicked by butterflies, 115; 
of canes containing cluysalids. 
119; cut out of webs by 
spiders. 204 ; often become ab- 
normally hairy when attacked 
by mit™, 213 ; o( pipals, 233 ; 
behaviour of. during pro- 
tracted hoot and drought, 243 ; 
rapid movementB of, 266 ; 
properties of those 



I 
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of screw-pines and Cycads, 307; 
varioufl forms of, in Nymphcea 
Lotus, 321 ; strangely modi- 
fied ones in Nymphcea rubra, 
325 ; of tadi-palmB, 351 ; of 
pipaJs, 356 

Leches, relatively rare in the 
plains of India, 218 ; abun- 
dance of, in the Eastern Hima- 
laya, 218 ; alertness of, in the 
discovery of prey, 219 ; water- 
proof " K " boots and strong 
paf^ as protections against, 
221 ; adventures with, 222 ; 
tyranny of, 226 

Legs, cbdvantages of long euid 
strong, to predaceous insects, 
10. 138 

Leihna, behaviour of, during hot, 
dry weather, 321 

Lichens, abundance of, on stems 
of some palms, 346 ; bark of 
certain trees a specially 
favourite site for, 348 ; v€«ia- 
tions in the proportions of the 
fungal and algal elements in 
349 ; as epiphytes and para- 
sites of leaves, 347 

Light, peculiar change of quality 
in, in autumn, 283 

Lightning, magnificent displays 
of, 250, 279 

Limewash, used by a solitary 
wasp, 17 ; as a treatment for 
stings, 38 ; mimicked by a 
moth, 117 

Limnanthemum, fringing' ponds, 
312 ; curious movements in the 
flowers of, 314 

Lion, the, in the " Valley of the 
Shadow of Death," 212 

Locust^ seldom injurious to 
gardens in Calcutta, 171 ; 
swarms in the Panjab, 171 

Longevity, seedlings of banyan- 
trees £ts means of securing, 360 

Longicom beetles, a beautiful 
species, 126 

Macdonald, Gieorge, his Pfion- 

tasUs, 121 
Mahoganies, destroyed by a 

storm, 249 ; an avenue of, at 

its best, 297 
Maidan, |>eculiarities of old trees 

on, 242; inundated, 281 ; Nym- 

pKaa Lotus on, 319 



Bfantises, as visitors, 1 72 ; canni- 
bal habits of, 173 ; protective 
colouring in, 174 ; nests of, 
174 

Marches in the Himalaya, some 
tnals of, 96, 218 

Masonry, nocturnal retention of 
heat by, 243 ; destruction of, 
by fig-trees, 357 

Matting, as a source of plagues of 
fleas, 100 ; as a soil for fungi 
in damp weather, 272 

Mauritius, snails imported from* 
215 

Melandrum, production of stamens 
in femalo plants of, 366 

Meru, fruits of Nelumbium com- 
pared to, in the Vishnu Purana, 
317 

Metempsychosis, a supposed in- 
stance of, 19 

Midnapur, beautiful mantises oc- 
curring in, 173 ; scorpions im- 
ported from, 197 

Midnight, the sky at, 257 

Migrants, departure of, in spring 
235, 255 ; return of, in autunm^, 
287 

Mildews, covering leaves coated 
with honeydew, 188 ; attend- 
ing presence of scale-insects, 
189 ; forming films on matted 
floors, 272 

Millingtonia fiorienais, flowering 
in autumn, 285 

Millipedes, abundance of, in Indian 
gardens, 193 ; social habit of 
some, 193 ; large species of. 
194 ; movements of the legs 
of, 195 ; mimicking snail -shells, 
195 

Milton, his " Hymn of the 
Nativity," 364 

Mimicry, in butterflies and moths, 
115; in mantises, 173; in 
millipedes, 195 ; in spiders, 
201 ; in an Aristolochia, 202 

Mirzapur, importing a yogi from, 
196 

Mogra, Jasminum Sambac, 262 

Mohras, not so formidable as 
pipsas, 97 

Moisture of the air as affecting 
sense of heat, 238 

Monsoon, *' the burst of the," 259 

Montaigne, his arrive bouUqUi$f 
118 



MooiUigbt. BplaiuloiiT of tropical, 
267 ; coincident with »ftei^w, 
2S5 ; Rowen opening mder, 

Uomings, foggy, in spring, 236 ; 
•ucceodisg cloudy mghto, 
-J42 1 afMr Btorms, 261 ; in 
the rainy season, 269 ; of heavy 
rain, 276 ; altered quality of 
light in, in autumn, 283 : mist 
in, at the beginning of winter, 
2»% : ia the cold weather, 2S6 ; 
children and dogs awaiting sun- 
light in, 300 ; drinking-bouts 
m, 304 

Mbtquitbe*, acquired immunity 
from the bites of, 68 ; best 
(oeona of deoUng with, when 
within curtains, SB ; citfioui 
habit of gorged raoaquitopa, 89 

Uothe, Bs miscbtevoua gusMa, 8 : 
protective colouring in, 109, 
117; species of, numicking 
limewBsh, 117; in ambulatory 
coffins. 121 

Movements, of nyctitropic leaves, 
2*3. 266 : of Sowers of Linri- 
nanthemum, 314; of lemale 
flowers of VaUimeria, 329 

llud-pillan. miniature specimeas 
formed l:>y d<>luginf; ehowers. 



twaims of 

devouring 

of, during 



aeo 

MuHk-rate, attacking 

white-ante, 149 ; 

i:oc kroschee. 180 
Mj-cetoEoa, Bbutidim(:< 

the rainy soseon, '21 

iSytlerUi o/ Vdolpho. Emily' 

prophetic apprehenaionB " ir 

132 



n gordi 

used BB B. source of toddy in 
Southern India, 360 ; beauty 
of the crowne of. 352 ; Herbert 
Spencer's strange mistake re- 
garding, 362 
Nelumbium, forming Aroitabha'e 
heavens, 315; two varieties of, 
31S i peculiar odour of flowers 
of, 316; favourite flowera of 
ancient Egyptian ladies. 316 ; 
leaves of, apt to be scalded by 
drops of water, 316; characters 
o( the young leaves of, 317 ; 
loaves of, subject to injury imm 



grubs and drying winds, SITt^ 
fruits of, compared to Mount 
Hem in the Vishnu Furana, 
317; description of a pond full 
of, SIB 

Ne«ts, of solitary wasps, 10, 15, 
IS; of social wasps, 24, 29 ; of 
bees, 24 : of anta. 42 ; of white- 
ants, 160 : of mantisefl. 174 j 
of cockroaches, ISO 

Night-flowering pltuite, 344 

NilgiriB, occurrence of glow- 
worms on the. 130 

NIm. Meiia Atadirachia, leaves of, 
in dealing with plagues of fleas, 
102 

NipBh splendour of afterglows 
■n, 293 

Noon-day, heat and silence of. 24 1 

Nor'-weslerB, the great events of 
the hot weather, 246 ; descrip- 
tion of a typical one. 246 

Nubia, ante smelling lilce the 
nativeB of, 43 ; stnrU^t in. 267 

Nyagrodha, the banyan-trae, 339 

NyctitTopism, 243, 266 

Kymplucaa, beauty of, 315 ; 



Af. 
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319 : wide di&usion of its sseda. 
319 ; appearance of seedling 

plants. 321 ; progressive 

cliongt* in form of the leaves. 
322 ; flowering season, 322 : 
behaviour of individual flow- 
ers. 323 : y. rvbra. a bieimial 
at least, 323 ; ite flowering 
seaaon, 324 ; behaviour of 
individual flowers. 324 ; physio- 
logically distinct from AT. Lo(u«, 
326 1 strangely modifled leaves 
of. 326 : N. 'ittUata, beautiful 
in ponds. 326 

Odours, offensive, particularly at- 
tmctive to fli^s. M ; of nights 
in spring, 235 ; of conee of 
Cycads. 264 ; of fruits of screw- 
pioes, 307 



houses built by. 44 ; gathering 
crabs, 4B ; constructing lardere 
47 ; competing for the pomee- 
sion of fig-insects, 64 

Onions, freshly cut surfacee of, as 
pallialivee in case of venomous 
stings, 38. ISS 

Oreodoxa, stems of, infeeted by 
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PsooicUe, 151 ; thickly clothed 
in lichens, 346 

Orisaa, occurrence of trap-door 
spiders in, 205 

Ostiolum, the opening of the 
fruit in a fig, 56 

Ottelicb, discharge of bubbles 
from the flowers of, 313 ; 
special arrcingements in, secur- 
ing efficient pollination, 329 

Owlets, their evening concerts, 257 

Palms, in a " nor'-wester," 245 ; 
stems of, as grazing-grounds ojf 
PsocidsB, 151 ; penetrated by 
large grubs, 347 ; affected by 
epiphytes, 347 ; conunonest 
species of, in Calcutta, 350 ; as 
sources of toddy, 350 ; as sites 
for the nests of weaver-birds, 
351 ; spirals on the stems of, 
354 

Paper, use of, to protect keyholes 
from solitary wasps, 8 ; bundles 
of, as sites for wasps* cells, 17 ; 
in the combs of yellow wasps, 
25 ; coarse texture of, in nests 
of brown hornets ; files of, 
infested by ants, 43 ; protected 
by solutions of corrosive sub- 
Umate, 124, 144, 191 

Parthenogenesis, in Ficua Rox- 
burghii, 78 ; in aphides, 366 

PcksceJ, his awe for the starry sky, 
257 

Passion-flowers as roadside weeds, 
362 

Patient, a grateful one, 223 

Pattis, as a protection from 
leeches, 221 

Peacock, an imbecile one, 119 

Peridinium, scums on ponds 

(' caused by a species of, 338 

PetrsBa, beauty of masses of, when 
in bloom, 361 

Ph&lg£ui, the month, as the be- 
ginning of the year in gardens, 
231 

** Phantasmion,*' the magic web 
in, 199 ; the green pigeons in, 
360 

Phantasies, the Maid of the Alder 
in, 121 

Pheidole, formicaries of, within 
fruits of figs, 85 

Phillpotts, Mr. ESden, his hatred 
of butterflies, 103 



Pigeons, green, flocks of, on fig- 
trees. 360 

Pipals, Fictu religiosa, beauty of, 
m spring, 233 ; casting great 
boughs in wet weather, 283 ; as 
leafless trees, 309 ; destructive 
to masonry, 357 

Pipsas, as enemies in the Eastern 
Himcdaya, 96 ; malignancy of 
their bites, 97 

PUhecolobium Soman, " the rain- 
tree." rapid foliar movements 
in, during heavy showers, 266 ; 
wonderfully rapid growth of, 
364 

Plasmation, Becc£iri*s views on, 
83, 363 

Poincianaregia, " the gold muhar- 
tree," unpleasant in masses, 
254 

Poinsettia, Euphorbia ptUcherrima, 
flowers of, visited by ants, 
51, 115; pollinated by butter- 
flies, 114 

Poisons, for flies, 92 ; for fleas, 
102 ; for book- worms, 124 ; 
for white-cmts, 143 ; for fish- 
insects, 191 

Pollen, of Ficus Rosdmrghii, 74 ; 
of Cycads, 254 

Pollination, of Hamelia patens by 
honeysuckers, 30 ; of Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis by butterflies, 110; 
of semals by birds, 305 ; in 
Ottoiia and Valhsneria, 329 

Polyalthia longifolia, the devdar, 
beauty of, when in flower, 253 

Pond -herons, sluggish in cold 
weather, 301 

Ponds, numbers of, in gardens in 
Calcutta, 311 ; beauties of, in 
autunm, 311 ; fauna and flora 
of, 312 ; differences in the 
colour of the water of, 327 ; 
scums on. 327 ; infusorial scums 
on, 338 

Poppies, appearance of Mexican, 
in spring, 309 

Prem Sagar, kadam-trees fami- 
liar to readers of the, 268 

Protogyny, in the inflorescence of 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, 115 

Psocidae, 151 

Pterospermttm acerifolium, delight- 
ful odour of the flowers of, 235 ; 
beauty of the leaves of, 253 ; 
expansion of the leaves of, 253 



PujMP, of nnape, 36 : BtattlinK 
habiu of »uiiie, I2D ; on daad 
stems of poiuM, 347 

QuBBsia. aa a. pojBon for fliee, 92 

Quaena. Iboea of whiip-ant«. 160 

QuisquaUa, changos in colour of 

the fJciwers iif, 342 ; imfoldiiig 

□( the flowers of, at nigbl. 344 

RBiliation, sffeots of free, on 

Mmporatiue, ote., 24*2 
Roixu oa aa attondAiit of Btomu 



in. SGOi uharaoter- 
iatica of [alia of. in autumn, 
280 1 importtiDce nt, in winter. 
2B8 

Refleotiou, oe a cause of the 
occurreoce of afterglow, 294 

Retraction, as a causu of the 
Dcc'urtence of oltergtnw, 291 

Renanlhera coccinea, Bome eSeote 
of pollination in. 77 

RbyncltotA, abundontlj' repre- 
noted in India. 181 

Biee, beauty ol fieJda of, in the 
rainy leaeon. ST 8 

RiTer, evsninga on the banlca of 
the, 2Bfl i a voyage on the, 
tinder splendid aftarglow, 202 

Rootd, 6triiBgle« with those of 
fig-trees, 357 ; uppiirontly in- 
telligent, proiluction of, by aa 
Argyraia. 362 

Sakieh, the todioua auunds of, 

160 
8&D<l-flioa. absenco of, in Calcutta, 

m 

Santa Sophia, reeciuibliuico of great 
baiiyan-tnxe to, i5H 

SoratJi indico, uhanges in colour 
of fiowere of, 342 

Batlej. adventure with a leech in 
the valley of the, 223 

Scale- inaocts, abundance of, in 
garilene in India, IS9 : aourcoe 
of lELC-dyo and gum-lac, 189; 
■o-called " CoSee-hugB," 189 

Soavengere, cockroachos aa, 178 

Scorpions, rarity of, in Calcutta, 
ItIS ; a yogi iinmuue to their 
venom, IBB j probablo bdutoo 
of hia exemption, 1!)S ; ecor- 
pions oa pets, 108 ; treatment 
of stings of, 199 



B«row-pina«. thnr fruits, 347 1 
venomous acratohea inflicted 
by their laavee. 308 
Scuins, ponds often covered by, 
327 ; conatituentB of. 327 ; 
bnllioDt coloimng of, 328 ; 
formed by male So wen at 
ValliBneria, 329 ; composed of 
I Guglewe, 330, eitraordinAty 
chongea in colour of Euglene, 
331 ; cauHH of such chaagea, 
322 : beautiful membranee. 33&; 
oonsisting of Poridinis, 3SS 
Seaeona, thoae ordinarily recog- 
nised in India, 230 : spiins ia 
an Indian garden. 231 ; ohar- 
' aotfiristic features of the hot 
I weather, 237 ; the onaet of the 
[ monsjoo, 259; autunm in 

Bengal, 283 : wint«r, 289 
I Seeds, appropriated by snta. 41 ; 
those of Soraala dilfused bjr 
ootton. 307 

inmie, Bombax malabariftum, 
transformation-soenee on, 303 ; 
beauty of, when in full bloom. 



303; 
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birda, 304 ; flowers of, pollin- 
ated by birds, 305 ; Btruotora 
ol the Oowen of, 306 
Bhaitana, the vemaonlar nama 

for dust-colunuiB, 351 ; violent 

energy of, 2n I 
SheiDHlya, fading laavoe of Ter- 

fninalia Calappa protluc^ing 

effects like, 302 
Showers, autumn characterised 

by the occurrence of locahsed 

and violent. 2S0 
Shrikee, calling loudly in the 

dusk, 291 
Sikkim. iig-insectB in fruits of 

Ftt^is Roxburghii in, 62 : pipsoa 

in, 90 ; excessive abundance 

of leocheein, 218, 235 
Sina m/oniijra, Bavagoneaa of, 

iSl : collecting fig-iiiBects. 84 
Sized Burfacce, specially attracti\-e 

to book-worm^, 124 ; attacked 

by fish-insects. lOO 
Skies, at midnight, 257 ; magnifi- 
cence of. during the rainy 

eeaeoa. 278 
Snails, enormous ones in tho 

gardens of Calcutta, 213 ; beat 

method of destroying them, 

215; small ones on meogo- 
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trees, 216 ; eggs of pond-snails, 
216 

Snail-shells, mimicked by milli- 
pedes, 195 

Snakes, best sectson for capturing 
them in largo numbers, 287 

Socialism, among wasps, 21 ; 
among bees, 34 ; among Psocidffi, 
151 ; in millipedes, 193 ; in 
spiders, 210 

Solitary wasps, 8 

Species, Nyvvphcea Lotus and N. 
rubra as physiologically dis- 
tinct, 324 ; direction of spirals 
as of determinative value in 
respect to, 354 

Spencer, Herbert, his strange 
ideas regarding coco-nut palms, 
352 

SphjHix-moths, abundant in gar- 
dens in Bengal, 119; like huge 
hornets, 119 

Spiders, abundance of, in Indian 
gardens, 199 ; wonderful 
variety and elaboration of webs 
of, 200 ; mimicking insects, 
201 ; resembling capsules of 
plants, 202 ; effects of sunshine 
and dew on webs of, 202 ; 
colonies of webs of, 203 ; bene- 
fit of the obUquity of great nets 
of, 204 ; strength of some nets 
of, 204 ; problem regarding the 
suspension of large nets over 
wide spaces, 205 ; absence of 
true trap-door species in 
Calcutta, 205 ; as visitors to 
bathrooms, 206 ; a large one 
killing a cockroach, 207 ; egg- 
cases of large, 208 ; a small one 
captiu*lng a winged white-ant, 
208 ; a savage spider, 209 ; 
aquatic species, 209 ; social 
habits of some species, 210 ; 
jumping spiders, 212 

Spinning-mites, often troublesome 
in gardens, 213 ; thoir attacks 
as causes of excessive growth 
of hairs, 213 

Spirals, direction of, as a feature 
of determinative specific value, 
354 

Spirit, as a solvent of corrosive 
sublimate in conflicts with 
insects, 124 

Sponges, infested by cmts, 42 

Spring, in a gcurden in Bengal, 231 



Staircase, one eaten away by 
white-ants, 142 

Stars, splendour of, in tropical 
regions, 257 

Ste. Beuve, his touching descrip- 
tion of an afflicted lady, 173 

Stems, of Bombax, frequented by 
cmts, 53 ; of Sisus and Babuls, 
34G ; of palms, 346 ; of pipals, 
355 ; of banyan-trees, 359 

Sterculias, flowers of, attractive 
to flies, 95 ; glories of S. orruUa 
when in full bloom, 233 ; vile 
odour of inflorescence of S* 
foetida, 235 

Stings, best treatment of, 39 ; of 
ants, 51 ; of scorpions, 199 

Stink-horn fungi, attractive to 
flies, 94 ; presence of, revealed 
by odour, 328 

Storms, a characteristic feature 
of the early part of summer in 
Bengal, 245 ; a typical nor'- 
wester, 245 ; cloud effects 
attending, 246 ; eM3companied 
by hail, 247 ; of abortive or 
abnormcJ type, 248 ; localised, 
forming dust-columns, 250 

Strasburger, on the influence of 
nutrition on sexuality, 366 

Streets, infested by " green-bugs," 
168 ; at noon in summer, 241 ; 
persistence of high temperatures 
at night in, 243 ; traversed by 
Shaitaus, 251 ; glaring with 
flowers of Poinciana regia, 254 ; 
converted into canals by furious 
falls of rain, 280 

Stridulating beetle, encounter of 
a dog with one, 127 

Sugar-basins, filled with ants, 42 

** Summer's last Will and Testa- 
ment," 294 

Sunlight, peculiar change of 
quality in, in autunm, 283 ; ex- 
posure to, as a cause of change 
of colour in the flowers of 
Saraca and Quisqualis, 341 

Suparis, Areca Catechu^ the betel- 
nut p£tlm, saved from tapping 
by the value of its fruits, 350 ; 
extreme beauty of, whilst 
young, 351 

Todt-pedm, Borasstu flabellifm', 
conditions under which it 
shows to advantage, 351 ; often 



TamBoesB. produoed m butterfliee 
by Deed of waMr, 1 05 

Totau. Htultune, hsr doleful 
verwia. 221 

Temper, good, of solitaiy wtupo, 
9 : of brown hornets. 32 ; of 
carpenter- boSH. 36 ; aavage, at 
some outs, SI; of criokets at 
work. 106; vioioue, ol spidors. 
210 



238; 



degree of atmospheric humidity, 

238 1 nevor really oold in 

Calcatta, 300 
Ttminalia Calappa, ita three sets 

of leaves Hnd dowers, 294 ; 

{dories of the fading foliage 

of, 302 
Tht Flomtr artd the Leaf, deeorip- 

tion of on avenue of oakit 
in, 234 
Thirst, as a oauss of tamenen 

in butt«TflieB and ftias, 107 
Thunberjaaa, Sowers of. poUioated 

by large carpantar-boes. 36 
ThiiQilor, v-arifttiona in prevalenoo 

ijf. in different years. ST!! 
Tista, tame butterflies in the bed 

of the. 105 
Toad, a, titme one fed with oock- 

ruachm, ITS 
Torquay, aeode of Fieui carioa 

developed in a garden in, 80 
Trapa iweatu, its curious foliage, 

318 
Trap-door epiders, occurrenco of, 

in Oriasa, 205 
TravellerB. apt to be attacked by 

bupt in the seventeenth century, 

183: occasionally sufier even 

now, 183; persecuted by 

leeches, 218 ; and by patients, | 

223 I 

Trees, glories of Bowering ones in 

spring. 231. 262; producing 

fraah crops of leaves and flowera 

in the onsot of the rainy season. 

205 ; and in autumn. 284 
Trogon. a tame one fed on a diet 

of ooekroaclies, 178 



Tumours, the stems of Temtinalia 
Catappa often disfigured by, 
oving to the presenoe of fungal 
psrositoa. 302 

Turgidity, fluctuations in the, of 
opposing masses of tissue aa 
the cause of the movements in 
nyotitropio leaves. 243, 266 

Turmeric, aa a protection from 
ants, 42 

Turtlea, as inmates of ponds. 313 

Twigs, absence of finely divided, 
in moat tropioal trees, 308 

Tyranny of leeches in the Eastern 
Himalaya. 225 

Ulu. Itnperata antrvivnaeta, dis- 
tribution of dew on the foliage 
of, 301; appeoranoe of in- 
fioreeoeuce of. in spring, 310 

VatUaga vialaota. Straabiirger on 
the production of stamens by 
female plants of Melandntry* 
album, and M. fubrum under 
the ioduence of, 360 



329 

Vattda R^xburgKii, ioSusace of ths 
ocourrenoe oE pollination in. <ia 

the production of ovules, 306 
Vishnu Purana. fruits of Nolum- 
bium compared to Mount Mora 
in the, 317; on the seed of 
Piciu indiea. 339 

15. 16, 22, 32 J 
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ts. 42 ; 
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89 ; flies. 92 ; fleas. 100 ; 
" death' a-heod moths," 119; 
clothas-moths, 120 ; book- 
worms. 122 ; large beetles. 126 ; 
dr^onflies, 13d; white-onts. 
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172; oockroaches. 174; bugs, 
182; •■ groen-buga," 188; fish- 
insects, 190; centipedes. 192: 
spiders. 2013 
Vitality, extraordinary, of book- 
worms, 1:^ 

Wasps, solitary, builiiiiig nests in 
rooms. 8, 15. 16. 17 ; abund- 
ance of solitary wasps in 
gardens. 18 ; common social 
wa:4pd. 21 ; their ^ood temper. 
22 ; liibernatiug. 22 ; combs of. 
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fiS t tflutbupo of fltoiiMi of oofphi^ 
fiS ; oombt often Inhahitod by 
mothi, 27 ; Mooriiig wpftrAmmm 
of oombB, 27 ; birown homefes, 
29 ; homeiB plnndering flowen 
of HameUo paten§, 80 ; nimkiTig 
A oomb of yellow waepe, 81 ; 
beet meaas of dealing with 
introeive hometc, 82 ; homete, 
in bttthiooxne» 84 

Wetering-oane, the fraits of Nel- 
mnbium like the eponta and 
roeee of, 316 

Water-liliea, Ndwnibkimwpeoiotum, 
816 ; NymphcBa Lotua^ 819 ; 
NymphcBO rubni, 323 ; Nymphcea 
aUUata, 325 ; BuryaU ferox^ 826 
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WebB» eactrame beanty of aoma 
8pidBfv% 208; gr ea t atrength 
of thoae of large apidefa, 204 ; 
Qtiliaed by biraa aa tnateriala 
f6rneeta,211 

Weed-killer," probable value 
of, in dealing wi^ intruaive 
fiff-treea, 367 

Whiaky, aa a meana of dialodging 
aleedi,224 

Worma, trouble oaoaed by, in 
Indian gardoDa, 216; beet 
meana of dealing with, 217 

Togit one in Mirsapur with an 
immunity from the efifoota of 
the venom of acorpiona, 196 
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